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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The Author having carefully revised, and materially curtailed 
many portions of this work, now ofifers a cheap edition to the 
public, in the hope that the youths of the present day may be 
induced, by the success which attended its hero, to apply 
themselves to habits of industry and economy, as the only 
Biure means of prosperity when combined with integrity. 



HsATHiBOLiFF, Babham, October 1871. 
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PBEFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



The Author publishes with diffidence this "Log of his 
Leisure Hours." 

In a speculative age of steam and electricity, and in " a fast 
age of literary productions/' it is a bold venture to embark on 
the wide sea of public opinion with a log which merely re- 
cords the incidents of a life of success without speculation — 
happiness in the midst of unwearied industry — numerous 
enjoyments without critical excitement, and love without 
romance. 

But the Author asks himself the following questions : — 
May not a tale still be read which is neither sensational 
nor sentimental ? 

"Will the simple narrative of real life convey its own lessons 1 
And, more than all, has the Author e±pressed that which he 
has the earnest desire to say, for the sake of inculcating a 
good example, in language sufficiently clear, and by means of 
an array of incidents likely to arrest attention, and awaken 
sympathy in the mind of the young reader 1 
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These are qaestions which nothing but the attempt can 
satisfactorily solve, and, wearied by their constant recurrence 
in his retirement, he now seeks their solution by a practical 
test. 

• The book, therefore, is an experiment. Its success may 
prove that, though we live in times when society is said to 
have lost or changed its old landmarks of morality, it is, 
nevertheless, not so bad as it seems. Even if the Author's 
doubts should be realised, and the critics should say of his 
Log, as was said of a far diflferent work, " this will never do ;" 
and the public should accept this verdict, the Author will still 
hope that the fault is his alone, and that an abler treatment 
of his subject would have shown a different result. 



Heathercliff, Babham, 
October 1868. 



THE LOG 

OF 

MY LEISUKE HOURS. 



INTKODUCTORY. 

I AH a bachelor, in the sixty-second year of my age, solitary 
and companionless, with little or nothing to do, and conse- 
quently not at all times the best natured of men. I am now 
" retired from business on my means,'' and have settled here 
alone, in a pretty house, surrounded by many objects of at- 
traction and close to the sea, where I have spent a con- 
siderable portion of my existence. Years ago, when bravely 
fighting the battle of life, I often pictured to myself the 
happiness of such a resting place. It was the summit of my 
ambition, and for it I have toiled many an anxious night and 
weary day. But, now that I have secured what was so long 
desired, I am not so happy as I used to be down about my 
stores in Wapping, or at the dusty desk in the dingy office of 
a city lane ; but that, I believe, is because I have little or 
nothing to occupy my many leisure hours. 

Therefore, in spite of Lord Byron's warning, I have resolved 
to write a book, and that, too, notwithstanding my age is such 
that most people will be ready to say I am much too old to 

commence authorship. 

A 
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Still my deficiencies in the art of book^making may in some 
degree be counterbalanced by my knowledge of the world, and 
the interest which attaches to the incidents of a business life. 
My own experience imparted to others may help them on in 
their career ; and it may assist in rendering the rising gene- 
ration happier, better, and wiser than their fathers. Not that 
I am about to write my own life, for no man's life should be 
published till after his decease, and then other persons will, 
no doubt, undertake the task, if there be anything in it \ but 
I may with advantage join reminiscences of my own life with 
incidents in the lives of others which have come under my 
observation, and thus form an interesting and instructive 
volume, as worthy, let me hope, of perusal as some at least 
of the novels of the day. 

The neighbourhood, and especially the old seaport within a 
few miles of the place where I have taken up my abode, and 
which I have known off and on for more than half a century, 
afford in themselves ample materials for two or three chapters 
of the book I contemplate writing. Then there is the wide ex- 
panse of waters on which my eye now rests ; the ships that float 
upon their surface, with the habits and customs of the sailors 
who navigate them \ what these men were forty years ago, and 
what they are now — their frolics and pastimes, their duties 
and hardships — all affording, combined with various incidents 
of a life at sea and on shore, materials for many more chap- 
ters j so that if my book does not take, and if the circulating 
libraries will not have anything to say to it, it will not be for 
want of matter. 

Besides, as the public know very little of real life on board 
of our merchant ships, or of the feelings and prejudices of 
our merchant sailors, past and present, the progress of one of 
them from sea-boy to master is a subject which ought to 
' prove interesting to a people whose flag floats on every sea, 
and whose boast it is, and no vain one either, that the sun 
never sets on their Queen's dominions. 

I am aware, indeed, that my style is ill adapted to that 
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numerous class of persons who devour the light novels of the 
day j that my book is without plan or mystery, being merely 
a statement, in simple and unsophisticated language, of the 
incidents of life ; and that the book really is, what it professes 
to be, — the log of my leisure hours. 



CHAPTEB L 

BabhAm, which is three miles distant from the place where I 
commence my log, is a small seaport town on the south-west 
coast of England. The headland on which my house stands 
forms the western boundary of the deep channel leading to 
its magnificent land-locked harbour. The south-west gale now 
gathering, and threatening, as I judge from the greasy look of 
the sky and the white curls of the still small waves, to pass 
into a heavy storra, would carry a ship right into Barham 
harbour, one of the snuggest roadsteads in England, where 
she may ride in the most perfect safety, and in smooth water, 
in all weathers. 

Though the trees in the valley, " or chine," close to my house 
are rich and luxuriant in the extreme, the cliff itself is bare 
and rugged ; but there is a sublimity about the rocks that 
forms a striking, yet pleasing, contrast to the well-kept lawn 
and variegated laurels, in the midst of which rises my comfort- 
able, though lonely dwelling. The headland, however, form- 
ing the eastern boundary of the entrance to the harbour, is 
covered with trees to its very summit — pines that are ever 
green, and display their beauty most in the depth of winter. 
Indeed, it would not be easy to find a place in any part of the 
world, where there are more natural objects of interest than in 
the immediate vicinity of the old town and harbour of which 
I shall now attempt a description. 
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Barliam is a very ancient borough — one of the most ancient 
in the kingdom, and has had the honour of returning, through 
many generations, a member to represent its interests in the 
British Parliament. Though my recollections of the place ex- 
lend over more than fifty years, I cannot say that, during that 
long period, there have been any improvements in its streets, 
houses, or people, which the historian would care to notice. 
The young men of to-day, who remain in the place, lounge 
and loiter about the sunny corners of its streets very much as 
their grandfathers did before them. One or two villas have 
been erected on the high land in the suburbs, where a few re- 
tired tradesmen have taken up their abode — not retired from 
trade in Barham, for no one has made an independence there 
in the present century, but retired from active life in towns 
more modem and flourishing. But what the place has gained 
by such additions as these, it has far more than lost by the 
decay of its trade. 

A hundred years ago its now dilapidated wharves were bee- 
hives of industry, and its now ruined warehouses filled with 
goods and manufactures of every description. No person 
passing along the street that skirts the western shore of the 
harbour, can fail to be impressed with the monuments that re- 
main of the trade of the place in by-gone days. The tall, 
but now empty stores ; the massive sea-walls, crumbling to 
decay ; the mooring-posts, with their rusty and time-worn 
iron rings ; the cranes, with their sheaveless blocks ; the 
taverns, with their roomy but now deserted halls and massive 
staircases ; and the long range of quaintly-decorated houses, 
with their best fronts toward the harbour, where their former 
owners carried on their business, and often resided, — all tell a 
tale of a wealth and greatness which are gone, and gone, I 
fear, for ever — steam by land and by sea having changed 
the face of things, and to a large extent altered the seats and 
centres of our home and maritime commerce. 

Nevertheless Barham is an attractive and quaint old place. 
Its streets are no doubt narrow — very narrow in some places j 
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and, with the exception of the one which stretches along the 
western shore of the harbour, they all run towards the top of 
three very steep hills, where the houses, in most instances, are 
thickly clustered. Indeed, many of these can only be reached 
by flights of steps, now in a somewhat dilapidated state, 
while others may be got at by the assistance of a Spanish 
naule, or a native donkey accustomed to the ins and outs of 
the locality. Very few of the residences upon the hills can 
be approached with a carriage, except the squire's house, and 
he is too poor to keep one. In one of those crows' nests 
an old friend of mine still lives, but now that I am not so 
nimble in the legs as I once was, I am seldom able to visit 
him. 

Though some of the dwelling-houses in the town are very 
old, bearing date as far back as the reign of Charles I., they 
are still in excellent condition. Most of the doors and windows 
have, however, been renewed, and their exteriors renovated, 
when their owners had more money than they have now ; but 
in many cases the interiors remain as originally planned, and 
they seem admirably adapted to the ideas and habits of the 
people who occupy them. 

Nature has done everything for the harbour — art nothing ; 
though I question if the skill of man could materially improve 
its many natural advantages. Within it, the largest fleet of our 
largest iron-clads could at all times anchor in safety ; yet ships 
of any kind, except a few wind-bound vessels, are now seldom 
seen in Barham harbour, and the harbour-master, like most 
other people in the place, has little or nothing to occupy him. 
Even the pilots, who add to their calling that of fishermen, are 
always lounging and idling about the decaying quay, as if the 
fish were as rare as the arrival or departure of a vessel. How 
the people exist has often been a mystery to me, for there are 
no manufactures of any kind in the place ; and Barham is. so 
small a market-town, that even the farmers seldom resort to 
it. Now and then a British ship bound up-channel looks in 
for orders, and this may cause a little commotion in the lower 
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part of the town ; but except during election times, there is 
no quieter sea-port in the west of England. 

It was in the year 1815 — a long time ago now — ^when I 
first knew Barham, and a few months after the close of the 
great French war. 

At that period, the good people of the town were having 
their eyes opened to the fact, that whatever other people 
might gain, peace was not likely to suit their purposes so well 
as war had done ; and had Portsmouth, and Plymouth, and 
the other naval stations got up a war of their own, which, 
judging by their discontent, they were disposed to do, Bar- 
ham would most assuredly have joined them. 

But the interest of Barham in the continuance of the war 
was diflferent from that which the naval ports manifested. 
Portsmouth and Plymouth complained that peace deprived 
them of prize-money — put upon half -pay one half of their 
fighting men, and turned the other half into coast-guardsmen 
and revenue cruisers. Now this last was especially what the 
Barham men could not tolerate without a murmur. The 
people of that ancient borough wished the officers and men of 
the navy to be employed looking after the French, and not 
to trouble their heads looking after the smuggling, and other 
industry in that line, which they themselves clandestinely pro- 
fited by at the expense of the revenue. It was, therefore, not 
surprising that, at the close of the war, they were in anything 
but a happy and contented state. 

In the midst of this discontent, I, a boy of ten years of 
age, or thereabouts, made my first appearance amongst them. 
I was the youngest of a large family, and as my father when 
he died had not left us very well provided for, my mother was 
glad to spare me, and to embrace the offer which her eldest 
sister had made, to educate and board me till I was able to 
provide for myself. 

With a small bag, and a large trunk, covered with skin 
which had the hair still on it, and addressed to the care of 
the Rev. William Goodwin, Seahome, near Barham, I was 
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despatched from the neighbourhood of Manchester, where I 
had been bom and reared, to be educated by that truly good 
man and excellent clergyman, my aunt's husband. 

The incidents on the road were common enough, and not 
worthy of record ; but as my berth was outside of the stage- 
coach for more than a day and nearly two nights, in the depth 
of winter, I may record it as my opinion that those persons 
who still extol the " good old times " of stage-coach travelling 
can know nothing whatever about them. Further, I may state 
that the coachmen and guards of these days were, in my poor 
judgment, perfect vampires, especially when your purse was 
none of the fullest, and when your fingers were so benumbed 
with the cold that you could not catch a sixpence, and 
had often to part with half-a-crown by way of ransom- money. 
Besides, I was in constant fear of being capsized, from the 
excessive top-weight, or the breaking of an axle, or the flying 
off of a wheel ; so that, what with the dread, and the damp, 
and the extortion of the guards, and, I must add, of the hotel- 
keepers, combined with the length of the journey, I have no 
very pleasing recollection of these old times, and I was indeed 
glad when the stage landed me four miles from Seahome, 
where my uncle was waiting with his pony phaeton to wel- 
come me. 

Barham harbour, or roadstead, expands at its upper or 
northern end into a wide lake, studded with green-clad 
islands, and in some parts navigable by small vessels. It 
is a beautiful sheet of water, and along its shores, and close 
to the spring-tide level, small trees and brushwood, and 
wild flowers in endless variety, grow in great luxuriance. In 
summer especially it is very charming \ no place more so in 
England. 

On the north-east side of the lake, the mainland forms a 
somewhat prominent peninsula, gradually shelving down to a 
point, on which the ancient village of Seahome stands. The 
houses are built along the shore, and for the most part face 
the south-west, commanding a magnificent view of the lake 
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and the roadstead beyond it, as well as the lighthouse in the 
distance, erected on the outer edge of the Wuff headland 
which bounds the entrance to the west. Barham, on its three 
hills, is also very distinctly seen from Seaborne beach, from 
which it is distant only about two and a-half miles by water, 
though double thaf distance by land. 

At the time of my arrival, Mr Goodwin had been vicar of 
the parish of Seahome for upwards of forty years. He had 
christened three-fourths of, and married nearly all, the people 
then residing in it. He had lived also through a period 
when Barham and its appendage, Seahome, were more lively 
places than they now are, and when the war circulated more 
money in a month than passes through the hands of its 
present inhabitants in a year, except when there happens to be 
a parliamentary election. 

The living was by no means a rich one ; it averaged only 
about £175 per annum, besides the use of the vicarage, and 
a couple of paddocks ; but as my aunt had a small independ- 
ence in her own right, she and her husband, having no family 
of their own, were in very comfortable circumstances. 

The vicarage was a lovely spot. It stood on the face of the 
hill, close above the village, and the sun shone on both all day 
long. It was warm even in winter ; and the sea breeze from 
the harbour, wafting across the lake, modified the heat, which 
might otherwise have been oppressive, in summer; as the 
vicarage and the village church were surrounded with some 
magnificent elm-trees and a few old yews, it was thus rendered 
at all times a charming residence. A beautiful walk, where 
grew in festoons in the season, and in great luxuriance, 
numerous roses, sweet-briar, and honeysuckle, led you from 
the side door of the vicarage to a wicket gate in the low wall 
of the churchyard. 

The church itself was very old, and was surrounded by 
the cemetery. Though erected so far back as the reign of 
Henry V., it was almost as sound and firm as the rocks from 
which the stones had been quarried for its construction. The 
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mortar resembled cement, and in the course of ages had 
become not unlike the stones it bound together, so that the 
little church and its small Norman tower seemed as if they 
had been blocked out of the solid mountain. Originally, the 
entrance porch had been on a level with the surface of the 
land, but the dust of many generations, creeping up from the 
graves around its walls, had rendered necessary a descent by 
means of a couple of stone steps as you entered. 

Though ample for the wants of the parish, it could not 
accommodate more than from 200 to 250 persons. In the 
course of time its interior had undergone various alterations, 
of which perhaps the most important were the renovation of 
its seats, and the substitution of stained glass in its small 
lattice windows, the work of the present century. 

On a summer Sunday morning, when the warm rays of the 
sun, striking between the branches of the old yew-tree, 
streamed through the stained glass upon the good old vicar, 
as he knelt in the attitude of prayer in the midst of his con- 
gregation, with the village children on their knees around 
him, the sight was beautiful and impressive beyond descrip- 
tion. To this day it is as fresh in my memory as if it had 
been a scene of yesterday. In countenance and in figure, as 
well as in the sweetness and mildness of his disposition, the 
old vicar was one of the finest men it has ever been my good 
fortune to associate with. 

Benevolent to a fault, he would have distributed all his 
substance in charity, had the purse-strings not been held by 
my aunt, who, as an excellent wife no less than a good- 
hearted woman, would allow of no indiscretion in the matter 
of almsgiving. Nor was she less careful in her household 
expenditure ; but in all consumable articles, I fear I must 
own that the good old lady was somewhat of a miser. I ex- 
perienced this to my cost on the very first day of my arrival 
at the vicarage. Though half-frozen and half -famished when 
I landed with my uncle from the smaU phaeton, nothing, in 
spite of various hints, was produced either to eat or drink for 
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tliree hours afterwards. I had arrived too late for breakfast 
and too early for dinner j and my aunt, upon principle, and 
out of respect for the digestive organs, as she sometimes said 
by way of excuse, never unlocked her larder except at the 
regular meal hours. 

The trade of Seahome at that time, as it had been during 
the whole of the French war, was connected, I may say 
exclusively, with the sea, and nearly everybody in the place 
had something to do with seafaring pursuits. Seahome con- 
tained a great number of boat-builders, who were famed 
throughout the whole of the west coast for the swiftness and 
excellent sea-going qualities of the craft they constructed. 
Now and then a schooner was built for the Newfoundland 
trade ; and about fifty years before the time of my arrival in 
the place, an enterprising firm had built a small jackass frigate 
for H.M. Government ; but the speculation did not pay, and 
ever afterwards the building operations of the place were con- 
fined to boats and various descriptions of small vessels. Theser 
were chiefly craft adapted either to fishing, smuggling, or some 
other questionable trade, such as blockade running, on a scale, 
however, much smaller than that which characterised the 
same kind of occupation during the late American civil war. 

With the ship and boat-building there were, of course, the 
usual co-crafts of mast, sail, and block makers, besides a large 
rope-walk, and two or three blacksmiths. 

These occupations the people of Seahome plied nearly all in 
partnership, or in association with men of greater substance 
than themselves, who carried on other branches of commerce, 
and were resident at Barham. 

For more than a century the legitimate over-sea trade 
of that ancient borough had been carried on chiefly with 
our American Colonies, and especially with Newfoundland. 
The merchants exported in large quantities the manufactures, 
and occasionally some of the produce of this country, to 
St John's and other ports — ^the vessels returning generally 
loaded with salted fish, and deals, or loading lumber for 
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the West Indies, where they purchased cargoes of sugar, 
rum, and molasses, which, when not required in Barham and 
its neighbourhood, were disposed of at Bristol, then one of the 
chief ports in the kingdom for the sale of West India pro- 
duce. 

In those days there were a great many vessels of from 
200 to 300 tons belonging to Barham. Fifty years ago ships 
of that tonnage were of more importance than they are 
now, and were considered in the outports vessels of large 
dimensions. 

The Indiamen, the property of that trading company — 

" Whose minions could despise 
The heart-bom anguish of a thousand cries, 
And lock with impious hands their teeming stores, 
Whilst famished nations died along their shores," — 

were all but unknown to the people of Barham, and were 
looked upon more as men-of-war, or traders who fought 
their way on the ocean. Indeed, in those days, with the 
exception of the vessels belonging to that vast monopoly, 
now happily amongst the things of the past, we had not a 
great many merchant ships anywhere exceeding 400 tons 
register. 

At that time, the ships of Barham, as they still are to a 
considerable extent there and elsewhere, were owned by a 
number of persons, each holding so many sixty-fourth parts, 
and who were registered at the Customs according to their 
respective interests in the vessels. In most cases a Barham 
ship was the joint-property of eight persons, who were not 
liable for the debts of their co-owners, but only for the debts 
of the ship. 

I have to this day the most pleasing recollections of one of 
these vessels. She was a brig of 280 tons, named the Eclipse. 
My uncle, the vicar of Seahome, owned eight sixty-fourths of 
her, my aunt having recommended the investment as likely to 
yield a greater return than at bank interest. Another eighth 
was held by Mr Claremont, a merchant of Barham, the father 
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of the youth who is to be the hero of my tale, and the inci- 
dents of whose life will occupy the greater portion of my story. 
Captain Noah, or " Old Noah,*' the name by which he was 
familiarly known, held a further eight sixty- fourths ; and 
the remaining shares were owned by other merchants and 
tradesmen in the town in similar proportions. Noah, who 
commanded the Eclipse, was a native of Barham ; arid being 
keen and shrewd, with a thorough knowledge of his business, 
he had the entire management of her, subject to the control 
of his co-owners, who held a meeting on board at the end of 
each voyage. These meetings were, however, formal affairs, 
and more of the nature of social gatherings than meetings for 
the transaction of business. I remember them well ; and the 
announcement that the Eclipse had returned from America 
I invariably hailed with no ordinary delight. It insured me 
an extra holiday, with a scamper up the ship's rigging, and a 
liberal supply of sea biscuit and salt beef, for on these occa- 
sions my uncle usually took me with him. I think the old 
man himself rather enjoyed the meetings, for Noah had always 
a capital bottle of rum, and a nice piece of beef, with a few 
other delicacies ready for his co-partners ; in fact, a much 
better dinner than aunt provided for us in the vicarage when 
we were by ourselves. If after a voyage it appeared the 
Eclipse had not done so well as had been anticipated, an 
extra glass of the old Jamaica rum consoled all parties for 
the reduced dividend ; and when the dividend was beyond 
their anticipation, there was also an extra glass on the 
strength of it. 

The future voyage of the Eclipse was seldom discussed. 
Two voyages every year to St John's, New Brunswick, for 
deals and timber, and in the winter months a voyage to 
Spain, or one of the lower Mediterranean ports, were the 
usual rounds, and had been made so often that Noah was 
familiar with all the outs and ins of the Bay of Fundy : be- 
sides, he seemed to have a strong liking for the place, and 
perhaps some interest in it. 
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I remember, however, that on one of these occasions the 
advisability of sending the Eclipse to Quebec was discussed at 
much greater length than was usual with matters of business. A 
high freight had been offered to load a cargo of timber at that 
place for the dockyards at Plymouth. The whole of the owners, 
with one exception, were anxious to accept the charter, as it 
showed a much larger profit than the St John's voyage usually 
yielded. 

Noah, the dissentient, admitted the fact ; but it was very 
evident that he had no favour for the novel proposal. Urged 
to give his reasons, Noah only shrugged his shoulders, turned 
up the corners of his curious little eyes, and scratched his 
head. At last, driven into a corner, he looked his brother 
co-owners hard in the face, and remarked, with great gravity, 
that he would go there if they insisted upon it, but that if he 
did, they must take the responsibility ; ** for the charts,'' he 
said slowly and with great emphasis, " are all wrong up the 
St Lawrence, and on the road to Quebec ! " hinting that thej' 
would not be likely to see either the Eclipse or himself again, 
if dispatched to that unsurveyed portion of his Majesty's 
dominions. 

This startling announcement, it is needless to say, at 
once settled the question. Noah had his own way; and 
the propriety of sending the Eclipse on any other voyage 
than one of those to which she had been accustomed, was not 
again discussed during the time that I continued to be privi- 
leged to take part in those happy meetings. 

Mr Claremont, whose acquaintance I had made on board 
of the Eclipse, had, some years previous to the close of the 
war, ranked amongst the leading merchants of Barham. A 
man of taste and superior endowment to most of his neigh- 
bours, he was also a man of more expensive habits, and had 
even during the most flourishing period of his business lived 
up to his income, so that there was nothing to fall back upon 
in the day of adversity. 

In the spring of 1816, when I first met him, he was slowly 
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but surely falling from his former position. His wife, a per- 
son of much grace and beauty and pleasing manners, com- 
bined with more than ordinary common sense, had often in 
vain entreated her husband to curtail their expenditure, so that 
something might be saved for their children — ^two daughters, 
Helen, then about nine years of age, Clara, a sweet child be- 
tween two and three, and her son Eichard, then an infant in 
her arms. 

The decaying trade of the port hastened, to a considerable 
extent, the decline of that particular branch of it which Mr 
Claremont had for some years previously carried on with little 
or no profit. From what I could learn, his struggles for two 
or three years to maintain his credit and keep up appearances, 
must have been very great. At last he was obliged to suc- 
cumb. His bills would no longer float. The large mercan- 
tile firm in London, which supplied him with goods, had 
ceased to entrust their consignments to his care ; and in the 
spring of 1819, Mr Claremont became bankrupt. It was 
a terrible blow to Mrs Claremont. To add to her misery and 
make matters worse, her husband gave way to intemperate 
habits, to drown, as he conceived, the thought of his mis- 
fortunes, just when his energies were most required to endea- 
vour to recover his former position. His career, however, 
from the time when he became insolvent till his death, was 
very short ; for towards the close of that year he died, and 
his good and accomplished wife, with her children, was left 
entirely destitute. 

But the widow, though penniless, was not friendless. Her 
meek spirit, and sweet and engaging manners, had won for 
her the friendship of my uncle, as well as Noah, who under 
an uncouth exterior had a kindly heart. 

She had also other friends in the hour of her need, and 
amongst them a sufficient sum was raised to purchase for her 
a small annuity. On this, and the few articles of dress and 
furniture which, through the generosity of the creditors and 
trade assignees, had been left her from the wreck of her hus- 
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band's bankruptcy, she retired with her children to a small 
cottage in the parish of Seahome, situated on the eastern 
margin of the lake, about half a mile from the vicarage. 

It was there I first saw her and her children. Mr Clare- 
mont I had often met on board of the Eclipse and elsewhere ; 
but I had never been to^ his house, nor had I seen, to my 
knowledge, his wife and family, till they came to reside 
amongst us. Mrs Claremont I never could have seen before ; 
for no one who had met her could fail to remember her. Tall 
in stature, graceful and elegant in her manners, she seemed 
to belong to a much higher class of persons than those with 
whom she had associated in the days of her husband's pro- 
sperity ; and as she walked up the aisle of our village church, 
with her daughter Helen, who was the image of her mother, 
and little Clara by her side, a stranger could not help whisper- 
ing to his neighbour, "Who is that ?" and being once for all 
indelibly impressed with her. 

A lady she indeed was in everything that renders a woman 
worthy of the name; and not even the lady of the manor 
herself dressed half so elegantly. Yet both Helen and her 
widowed mother wore only the dresses of former days, done 
up by their own skilful hands, to be in keeping with the 
changing fashion. I question, however, if the most fashion- 
ably-attired of our aristocracy, in the most fashionable of our 
West-end churches, ever attracted half the admiration that 
Mrs Claremont and her daughters did amongst us. 

Nearly half a century has come and gone since then. Since 
then I have visited most of the great cities of the earth, and 
seen many gorgeous displays during divine service in some of 
the finest churches; but to my mind, the widow and her 
daughters, and the village-school children gathered together 
in our little rock-built church, and the fishermen with their 
families, all engaged in prayer, with my old uncle in their 
midst, pointing out in earnest words the road to a better and 
a happier world, formed a group far more like the " temple 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens," than any form 
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of worship I have ever elsewhere witnessed. It is as fresh in 
my memory now as if it had been a scene of yesterday. 

The annuity that had been purchased for Mrs Claremont, 
though under forty pounds per annum, made her independent. 
Out of it she had, it is true, to pay six pounds for the /ent of 
her cottage, so that there was left only about thirteen shillings 
a week to clothe and feed herself and children, and give them 
such education as the village school afforded ; but she always 
made the two ends meet, and never seemed to be in want of any 
of the necessaries or even comforts of life. How she managed, 
and maintained her respectable and genteel appearance, was a 
matter of surprise to all who knew the limited amount of 
means at her disposal. 

Her cottage, though small, as the rent indicates, was neat 
and clean almost to scrupulosity. It had two fronts : one 
faced the road, from which it was separated by a neatly- 
trimmed hawthorn hedge, while a few shrubs and beds of 
flowers were planted on either side of the path leading from 
the wicket-gate ; the other, and main front, looked into the 
little garden with the lake at its foot, into which a pebbly 
trout stream emptied itself, and formed the southern boundary 
of the enclosure. On either side of the arch of the bridge 
which spanned the stream, grew two tall elm-trees, spreading 
their branches over stream, bridge, and cottage, the whole 
forming one of the prettiest spots in that truly beautiful 
locality. 

The hand of art had also lent its aid to enhance these 
natural charms — rustic art, it is true, but not the less worthy 
of admiration. A kind-hearted boat-builder in the neigh- 
bourhood had raised some trellis- work over the garden en- 
trance, and erected a seat and a small bower close to the 
edge of the water, which the gardener, who lived at the 
manor lodge, had covered with rose-trees and other flowers ; 
and all this they did out of pure affection for the widow and 
her children, as neither of them would receive any pecuniary 
recompense. It was a pleasure to the one to keep the cottage, 
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and the other to keep the garden in order at spare hours, and 
no remuneration could have been half so acceptable as the 
gratitude of Mrs Claremont, and the smile of thanks which 
Helen so often bestowed upon them in the midst of their 
labour. 

But the kind-hearted boat-builder and the good old gardener 
were not alone in their attentions ; there was not a poor person 
in the neighbourhood who would not have shared their frugal 
meal with the widow and her children, nor child in the village 
who was not eager to do them an opportune service. My worthy 
uncle, the vicar, felt much interest in Mrs Claremont and her 
family, and I often accompanied him in his visits to their 
cottage. Even aunt pitied and assisted them ; for her to draw 
out from the great stone larder a portion of her stores, which 
she sometimes did, and send it to the cottage, of itself alone 
showed them to be a family on whom kindness would not 
be thrown away. On these occasions I generally acted as 
messenger, and nothing I remember afforded me greater 
gratification. 

** Here is something from aunt," I used to say, as I left a 
basket, or a parcel neatly folded, in a corner of the little room; 
and, having done so, I would linger about the place as if some 
spell bound me. I could not then say what it was, but the 
cottage had attractions for me far beyond its natural beauties ; 
I was oftener in it than in any other, especially during the 
last six months I remained at Seahome. Each successive visit 
increased the pleasure I derived from the society of Helen 
Claremont, and when I paid my last visit to bid her good- 
bye, on my return to Lancashire, I felt as I had never before 
done at parting with any one. 

I know the reason of it now, though I did not then ; it was, 
it needs no witch to divine, the first blush of affection. It 
must have been very pure and true, for it has been veiy last- 
ing. It could have had nothing in common with the fleeting 
passion of the hour, for I have never felt the same for any 
other person. Even now, after the lapse of half a century, 

B 
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she is still fresh on my memory, with her dark blue eyes and 
winning smile. Nor can I ever forget the favourite song she 
sung so well — the " Rose of Allendale" — a song I often after- 
wards thought I heard in plaintive murmur soothing the 
howling storm in which my ship was tossed, and when far, 
far away from the cottage where Helen, then a girl of only 
about thirteen years of age, first impressed the words on my 
memory. 

These recollections are all as fresh and clear now as if they 
were incidents of yesterday, and how fondly the mind still 
loves to dwell upon them. No wonder I for they are like the 
green spots in the barren and sandy desert of life — never-to- 
re-forgotten and never-dying, whereof we meet too few in its 
weary pilgrimage. How true it is, that ouly those feelings 
which last through all the alternations and vicissitudes of half 
a century unchanged, can be considered the tokens of a really 
pure and sincere affection. 



CHAPTER II. 

As I had to make my way in the world, it was time, when 
I reached my sixteenth year, to be turning my attention to 
some occupation. My uncle thought of making me a clergy- 
man, but he was overruled by my aunt, who predicted that 
I never would surmount the difficulties of the dead languages ; 
and I dare say she was right, seeing I was so dull at the 
living ones. But I had cut out a career for myself. My visits 
to the Eclipse, and my intercourse with the sailors frequent- 
ing the port of Barham, and the fishermen of Seahome, had 
given me so strong a predilection for a seafaring life, that had 
I been induced to enter any other profession, my success in 
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life would have been very doubtful My aunt, a shrewd old 
lady, saw all this ; and my departure from the vicarage could 
not have been a source of regret to her, for I grew restless as 
I grew older, and every day I felt less disposed to attend to 
orders, and respect the system of regularity which had always 
prevailed within the vicarage. I used, I remember, to cause 
her no small annoyance by not cleaning my shoes when I 
came into the house, and especially when I transferred any 
portion of the tar from the fishing-boats, which I frequently 
did, to her chintz-covered chairs. For these, and numerous 
other reasons, Mrs Gbodwin was quite ready to part with me 
when I finished my education, and when it had been resolved 
that I should return to Lancashire, preparatory to setting out 
in life on my own account. 

But there was still another reason; and for this, one 
of my many boyish misdeeds, I was never altogether for- 
given. 

The village church, during the week days, was under the 
charge of an old woman named Roughead, the cross-grained 
widow of a fisherman who had in his day been a noted 
smuggler. She had no family, and the only occupant of her 
cottage, besides herself, was one of the largest and ugliest cats 
I have ever seen ; but the cat, nevertheless, was a favourite 
with its mistress, and invariably attended upon her when she 
cleaned out the church on the Saturday afternoon. 

On such occasions I was often present, with some of my 
school companions, to have a round of games amongst the 
seats. Our rioting was often such that Mrs Roughead — 
who, by the way, was no favourite of mine, for she used to 
tell all my failings to my aunt, with additions of her own — was 
very angry with us. On one of these occasions she had been 
scolding me more than usual, and out of revenge I shut up 
her cat in a box in the reading-desk, where the vicar kept his 
prayer-book. I had no intention that the animal should re- 
main there, but had no time to release it before I was sud- 
denly summoned by Mrs Roughead to leave, her work being 
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finished ; and I left, fearing only the immediate consequences 
of being discovered playing tricks with her favourite, and 
thinking nothing about the future. 

But I was in great trepidation when I had to accompany 
my aunt to the church on the following morning. However, 
when the congregation assembled, and there were no signs of 
the cat being in the box, my courage revived, and I had 
hopes that some one had liberated it. Vain hope! The 
service was about to commence. I had taken my seat in the 
large square pew devoted to the inmates of the vicarage. The 
village children were in their seats before us, and in front of 
the chancel. The old clerk, who wore a profuse brown wig, 
had his horn spectacles on his nose, and stood with the prayer- 
book before him, ready for the responses. His place was just 
below the enclosed desk where my uncle read prayers, and 
which contained the box with its dreaded contents. Surely, 
I thought, the cat must have been released, otherwise the 
noise of the people taking their places could not have failed 
to awaken it I was, however, grievously mistaken. The 
brute, wearied no doubt with its own cries for relief during 
the night, had fallen into so sound a sleep that the gathering 
congregation had not disturbed it. 

The moment, however, my uncle opened the box to take 
out the small prayer-book he was in the habit of using, the 
cat, to my horror, suddenly started fr6m its slumbers, sprang 
over the front of the reading-desk, alighting on the head of 
the old clerk, whose brown wig was dislodged, and bald head 
exposed, greatly to his consternation. The terror and amaze- 
ment of the congregation, which were unbounded, were be- 
yond description. The clerk, I dare say, thought that some 
animal from the dark regions had taken possession of the 
church, and the village children must have thought so also, 
for their screams were frightful. For a few minutes every- 
thing was in confusion, and no one knew what to make of it 
except the owner of the cat, who had her suspicions of the 
culprit. These suspicions Mrs Roughead, of course, conveyed 
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to my uncle and aunt, who, though they never actually knew 
that I was the delinquent, were under that impression, and 
consequently I did not afterwards stand so high in their esti- 
mation as I might otherwise have done. 

Altogether, therefore, it was not surprising that when my 
mother wrote for me to return home, the good old vicar and 
his wife did not interpose any serious objections. 

On my return to Lancashire, I found it had been arranged 
that I was to go into a draper's establishment in Manchester. 
My brother, who was fifteen years my senior, had been brought 
up in that line, and, two years before my return home, had 
married a cousin of the senior partner of the business. He 
had also been admitted to a small interest in the business, 
which, as it involved wholesale as well as retail transactions, 
■was a large and lucrative one. In one of the retail depart- 
ments of this business, it had been decided by my mother and 
the senior branches of our family that I should commence the 
battle of life. 

Of course I had to obey; and I was despatched with a 
heavy heart to the care of my brother in Manchester, about 
twenty miles distant from where my mother resided. But it 
soon became evident that I was not destined for a sedentary 
life on shore, and that if I was to do any good in the 
world my relatives must allow me to follow the bent of my 
own inclinations, and adopt as my profession the life of a 
sailor. 

Having obtained my mother's, consent, I one morning set 
off, with a light heart and still lighter purse, to commence life 
on my own account in the great seaport of Liverpool. I had 
two or three letters of introduction to persons resident there 
connected with shipping. One of them was to a Mr Duncan, 
a provision merchant, a kind-hearted man, and through him 
I obtained a situation as apprentice for three years in a ship 
engaged in trade with Calcutta. 

Liverpool, nearly fifty years ago, though a busy town, and 
a great seaport, was of small extent in comparison with its 
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present dimensions. The so-called celebrated navigation laws 
of Cromwell were then enforced in all their original rigour. 
They had kept us, it is true, ahead of most other nations, 
and, by crushing all our competitors, had thoroughly effected 
the object originally in view ; but unfortunately, while we 
were crushing them, we had been doing ourselves a much 
greater injury, for, under these restrictive laws, our shipping 
made less progress in ten years than it now does in one. Our 
manufactures were then, also, on a comparatively limited scale, 
while the Corn-laws were still in full force. The names of 
Richard Cobden and Sir Robert Peel were then unknown ; and 
it was not for many years afterwards that those enlightened 
statesmen succeeded in abolishing the crushing system, and in 
so doing taught us to understand that we were much more likely 
to become rich when surrounded by nations as prosperous as 
ourselves, than we should be if they were all so poor that they 
could not aflford to buy anything from us, or if we persistently 
pursued the game we had so long played, of " beggar your 
neighbour.'* 

But before their time an important step had been taken in 
free navigation, by our Government entering into treaties of 
reciprocity, whereby the ships of other countries were allowed 
to bring their own produce or manufactures to our ports, and 
allowed to take our produce and manufactures to theirs, pro- 
vided they granted to us similar privileges. 

When I arrived at Liverpool, this system was beginning to 
produce its beneficial effects, for our merchants were already 
creeping out of their nut-shells, and building ships of a better 
and larger description than formerly. 

In one of these, a vessel of 500 tons register, I commenced 
my apprenticeship. She was a very fine full-rigged and flush- 
decked ship, and as she belonged to one of the most liberal- 
minded of firms, I may be reckoned fortunate in my start in 
life. It is true, that my life as an apprentice at sea, though 
comparatively comfortable, came far short of what I had an- 
ticipated. Any one who went to sea in a merchant ship in 
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those days required to make up his mind to very hard work 
and harder fare. Salted beef and salted pork, the one of the 
hardest and the other of the most oily description, with brown 
biscuits, which at times required a hammer to crush them, 
were the chief articles of our diet. Now and then we had 
pea-soup, and on rare occasions sufficient flour to make the 
paste for a sea-pie ; but the staple articles of our food were 
beef and biscuit, and biscuit and beef;, and had these been 
more easily masticated there might have been less cause for 
grumbling. 

Being sick during my first month at sea, my duties aloft 
were then very trying, but I soon overcame all difficulties ; 
and when the work of the day was over, the few hours' re- 
creation allowed to us in the " dog watches," from four to six 
and from six to eight p.m., were amongst the happiest of my 
life. I then enjoyed my tin can of tea, with the hard biscuits 
soaked in it, with more relish than many an aldermanic feast 
in which I have since participated. 

Nothing worthy of note happened on our passage to Cal- 
cutta. We had the usual gales off the Cape of Good Hope, 
while the large albatross, and the little "Mother Carey 
chickens," followed close in our wake, and in rough weather 
skipped over the crest of every wave, just as they do now. 
As we approached the sandheads at the entrance to the river 
Hooghly, we met, as ships still meet, the pilot-boats on their 
cruise, — though it may be well to record the fact, that the 
pilots of the Hon. East India Company were much more 
magnificent fellows than pilots are now-a-days. Those of my 
readers who are accustomed to associate weather-beaten faces 
and horny hands, and oilskin trousers and monkey jackets 
and canvas south-westers, with the occupation of a pilot, cannot 
have the most remote idea of the appearance of the gentleman 
who, in the year 1822, stepped on board of our ship, and con- 
descended to guide us to our moorings at Garden Reach, a very 
little way below the City of Palaces. In him might be seen 
the pink of European fashion in the East, with the gold lace 
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round his cap, and the gold buttons on his coat, and the white 
kid gloves on his hands, which, since he had reached the rank 
of pilot, had never been soiled with either sounding-leads or 
their lines. Matters such as these were left to his assistant ; 
but even the assistant was above hauling in the line after the 
lead had been thrown, and the depth ascertained ; that was 
left to be done by his assistant, a Bengalee. Everybody 
connected with the Hon. East India Company was, in the 
days of its monopoly, of a rank superior to an ordinary mortal. 
The natives bowed down before him to the very dust — called 
him " Sahib" at every word; and whoever held a commission 
in the service of the Company assumed the privilege of sneer- 
ing at any European who did not, and simply kicking any 
mere native out of his road. So well trained were the natives, 
that they at least seemed to think they deserved to be kicked, 
if they stood in the way of any of the civil, naval, or military 
employes of this now happily-defunct Hon. East India Com- 
pany. 

Though the trade to India had then been open for seven or 
eight years, the Company was still in the plenitude of its 
power ; arid although under a Board of Control, the Governor- 
General, appointed by the Crown, was for all practical pur- 
poses the servant of the Company, who provided his palaces 
and his servants, and his salary of ,£25,000 per annum, while 
the whole patronage was, as it had always been, in the hands 
of the Directors of the Company — in fact, the Company was 
still everything in India, except that vessels such as the one in 
which I sailed, were allowed to trade to a country which the 
Company had for centuries held exclusively for its own special 
use and abuse. 

I have little or nothing to say about Calcutta ; it is almost 
as well known as the city of London ; nor was it very diflferent 
in 1822 from what it is now, except that it was a good deal 
smaller, and is governed now, instead of being misgoverned 
as then. Perhaps in those days more human bodies might be 
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seen floating about the river, in proportion to the population, 
than in the year 1871 ; but as carcases of all ages, and of 
both sexes, still drift on the surface of its sacred waters, as 
the funeral pile still burns in the precincts of the city, and as the 
ancient superstitions still exist, though in moribund condition, 
there are and can be few objects then peculiar to Calcutta 
which may not be seen at the present day. 

Constantly trafficking between that city and the port of 
Liverpool, on board of the same ship, for from four to five 
years, I had only twice found time to pay a visit to my 
mother; and once, when promoted to be chief mate, I ob- 
tained a fortnight's leave of absence to visit Seahome. 

On my arrival I could observe little or no change in the 
village, except that the houses looked smaller, and the dis- 
tances did not seem so great as they appeared to be in the 
days of my boyhood. My uncle had reached his eightieth 
year, but was still fresh and vigorous ; and though my aunt 
was his senior, she was as active as most women are at sixty. 
The vicarage had undergone no change. The key of the 
great stone store-room, in its morning and evening move- 
ments, made as much noise as ever. The old clock in the 
hall ticked as loud, and the moon above the dial made its 
revolutions with the same regularity as in days of yore. 
The drugget kept its place as the preserver of the stair 
carpets; and the black Venus on the hall table retained 
in her grasp the same candle — or one very like it, only 
a little shorter — which was there on the morning of my 
departure. 

I did not forget Mrs Claremont and her family amongst 
my first inquiries after old friends. Richard had grown to 
be a fine manly boy : but a sad mystery hung over the fate 
of little Clara. A month after I left, a foreign ship, driven 
by adverse winds, had, it appears, sought shelter for twenty- 
four hours in Barham harbour. She held no communication 
with the shore beyond what was necessary to obtain a small 
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supply of fresh provisions, and landing for an hour or two on 
the beach of Seahome a lady and gentleman, who, as they 
strolled about, happened to fall in with Clara Claremont. 
The lady, it appears, spoke English, and entered into conver- 
sation with the little girl, whom she somehow wrought upon 
and persuaded to accompany her back to the vessel. 

Strange as it may appear, considering the inquisitive 
character of the Barham people, no one knew anything about 
the ship except the pilot, who could only say that she was a 
foreigner, with a name which he could neither spell nor pro- 
nounce, and that he thought she belonged to Lisbon, and 
that the lady, who with her husband were the only pas- 
sengers, was a person of elegant appearance and winning 
manners. The incident, as might be supposed, formed the 
chief subject of conversation for many a day amongst the 
people of Barham and Seahome, and various and inconsistent 
were the explanations invented as to the nature of Clara's 
fate, and the reason of her disappearance. Every effort was 
made to find out afterwards the name and destination of the 
strange vessel ; and although at first a clue was thought to have 
been discovered, it ended in nothing. As time rolled on, 
little Clara was almost forgotten by everybody except her 
mother ; although when I visited Barham, the state of her 
eldest daughter's health was such as to absorb all her thought 
and anxiety, and it was in her that I, too, naturally felt the 
greatest interest. She had now reached the full bloom of 
womanhood, and was as graceful as she bade fair to be when I 
parted from her, then a girl ; but her appearance too surely 
confirmed what my aunt had told me when I spoke of visiting 
the cottage — that Helen was fast falling a prey to consump- 
tion. 

The careworn and anxious look of Mrs Claremont, the 
slight hectic flush on Helen's cheeks — the short, though 
hardly perceptible cough, and the low, tremulous voice, com- 
bined with the gentle way in which Richard spoke to his 
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sister, and his kind look of inquiry if there was anything 
he conld do for her, all told me, as soon as I entered the 
cottage, that Helen was already sealed for one of death's 
victims. She knew that, and bade me welcome as if she felt 
that we had met only to part, and part for ever. 

I had by that time reached my twenty-second year. The 
eastern sun had browned my face, and many a gale had 
hardened my features. I had grown tall and muscular, and 
was altogether so much changed in appearance since I left 
Seahome, that had Mrs Claremont and her daughter not heard 
of my arrival at the vicarage, they would not have recognised 
me. 

Richard, who, from constant intercourse with the sailors 
and fishermen of the place and neighbourhood, had formed 
as I had done a strong predilection for a seafaring life, 
listened with intense interest to all I said about the ship in 
which I had sailed, and the places I had visited. I saw, too, 
that Helen, by the constant change in her countenance, and 
by the flush which ever and anon appeared on her cheeks, 
took quite as much interest in all I was saying as her brother ; 
and when I told them, in reply to a question from Mrs Clare- 
mont, that my visit to Seahome was limited to a few days, it 
became evident that Helen felt as much interest in me as I 
felt in her. 

Time, in both our cases, had strengthened our unspoken 
afifection for each other. 

Every day, and sometimes twice each day, during the week I 
remained at Seahome, found me a visitor at the cottage, and 
every day my admiration of her increased. But these visits, 
though very pleasing, were mingled with much sorrow, when 
I saw how she was slowly but surely passing away into the 
land from whence there is no return. It required no common 
nerve to hide my feelings ; and, poor girl, she must often have 
seen, amidst my jokes and laughter about former days, and 
my expressions of hope for the future in regard to her 
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health, that my remarks were forced, and that while I spoke 
of seeing her quite well when next we met, I felt that we 
should never meet again in the world. As the time of parting 
drew nigh, I thought I should not be able to bear up against 
the trial. I endeavoured, however, to laugh it away, and often 
said to myself — " How foolish, how childish ! " But was there 
anything, after all, surprising in these sensations ? Are they 
not felt by every person who has experienced any touch of 
tender emotion ? And am I not confessing what, spoken or 
unspoken, cannot be disowned by any one ? 

It was early in the forenoon when I made my last call to 
bid her farewell. She was sitting beneath the small porch by 
the door of the cottage, which led to the garden and over- 
looked the lake. The bright sun shone upon her person, but 
her face was shaded by the branches of the tall elm-trees that 
grew beside the stream, and the rose bushes that entwined 
the trellis-work of the doorway. The flowers were beginning 
to bud in all their spring-time loveliness, the birds were 
in full song, and nature was decked in her greenest, and 
freshest, and prettiest garments; but if Helen survived the 
summer, I saw, that like these flowers she would fade in 
winter, though not, like them, to bloom again with the re- 
turning spring. 

The time had arrived for us to part. 

" Helen," I whispered, as my lips touched her fair forehead, 
" if we meet no more on earth, may we meet again in heaven ! " 
My heart was too full to say more ; but what more could I 
say % And when, at times, in my rough, and arduous, and 
money-making career in life, I have felt inclined to go astray, 
Helen's spirit has always whispered in my ear — ** Are we to 
meet in heaven?" 

Could anything more strongly mark the depth of my affec- 
tion for Helen Claremont % 

In the early part of the following winter she died, and was 
followed to her grave in the old churchyard by many sorrow- 
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ing friends, and by all the village school children, who in their 
turn have taught their children to bear in affectionate remem- 
brance her many virtues, for to this day her name is a house- 
hold word in the village of Seahome. 

Mrs Claremont, broken down by the loss of little Clara, never 
rallied after the death of her daughter Helen. Her naturally 
delicate frame had at last begun to give way, worn out by long 
and anxious solicitude, and the night watchings over her easily- 
nursed but dying daughter ; still, for the sake of her son, she 
bore up stoutly and bravely against the great afflictions which 
had befallen her, and on the strength of her concern for him, 
she was able to resist the approach of death for nearly two 
years after. Never confined to the cottage till the last. month, 
yet never well, her spirit lived in all its brightness long after 
all hope of life had departed for ever. At length the frail, 
care-worn body was obliged to yield, and she too passed away 
from this world of sorrow. 

Her death had been expected for some days. The bene- 
volent vicar, as well as the kind-hearted village doctor, were 
in attendance on the afternoon she died. 

Kichard, lost in grief, knelt by her bedside with folded 
hands, and fervently joined in the prayer which my uncle 
offered for the departing soul of his dear mother. Her right 
hand rested upon the clasped hands of her son. The last rays 
of the setting sun shone through the opening of the half-closed 
shutters and the crimson window-curtains of the little room. 
One strong ray of light fell upon her sweet and placid coun- 
tenance, and seemed to brighten it more in death than ever it 
had been during the sweetest moments of life ; but the eyelids 
never moved — it produced no impression on the pupils, and 
the doctor whispered — " All is over ! " Mrs Claremont had 
gone to join her daughter in happier lands ; and Eichard was 
an orphan, alone in the world. Poor boy, he was also home- 
less and penniless ! 

The small annuity, which ceased at her death, had not been 
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sufficient to meet the increase of expense connected with 
Bichard's education and the protracted illness of Helen ; and 
she died almost bankrupt. Her struggles for the last two 
or three years of her life to make the ends meet, must have 
been very great ; and yet she was never known to complain 
of her straightened circumstances. Had it been supposed 
that she stood in need of aid, there were many of her neigh- 
bours, although almost as poor as herself, who would have 
shared with her their last morsel. Happily, her debts were 
few, though, when these and the funeral expenses were paid, 
there was nothing left for Richard except some furniture, and 
that, if sold, would barely have realised sufficient to pay the 
village doctor's bill, had he chosen, which he declined to do, to 
render one. 

Though left an orphan, without a single relative, and all 
but a beggar, Richard Claremont was not without friends ; 
the vicar would not see him want, nor would kind-hearted 
Noah j nor, indeed, would any fisherman in the village. 
But he was not the youth to depend on the charity of others, 
nor would he eat the bread of idleness. Although only 
fifteen years of age, he felt the gravity of his position. He 
knew that he had no one on whom he had any claims, and he 
bravely and wisely resolved to depend upon himself, and on 
his own exertions. He had for some time made up his mind 
to follow a seafaring life ; and the position in which he was 
left, and the resolution he had formed to earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow, left no other course open to him. It 
was the only trade or profession where a boy of his age could 
earn his living, and at the same time get sufficient money to 
cover the expense of his clothing. He would have preferred 
sailing in the Eclipse, under Noah, but as she had left for 
St John's, and as the master of a schooner had offered him a 
passage, he resolved to proceed to London in search of em- 
ployment. 

With a good supply of clothes, and three pounds in money, 
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a large sum for him, and with two letters of introduction 
to men who were in business in the city, he left the home 
of hia boyhood It was a bold step for one so young, and 
as the schooner worked slowly out of the bay, and he saw 
Barham and Seahome fading away in the distance, he felt 
very sad 

Without a home, without parents, and though not friend- 
less, still in all that concerned himself, alone in the world, he 
could hardly feel otherwise ; but a beautiful bit of rhyme he 
had learned at school came to his aid, and cheered him on- 
wards. The words were as follows : — ; 

A little particle of rain, 
Which from a passing cloud descended, 

Was heard thus idly to complain — 
My brief existence now is ended. 

Outcast alike of earth and sky. 
Useless to live, unknown to die. 

It chanced to fall near to the sea. 
And there an open shell received it. 

In after years how rich was he 
Who from its prison-house relieved it. 
The drop of rain had formed a gem 
To deck a monarch's diadem 1 



CHAPTER ni. 

The passage to London occupied ten days, and though 
Richard was sea-sick during a portion of the time, he had ren- 
dered service sufficient, in the opinion of the master, to pay 
for his passage ; but I daresay the fact that he had served the 
lad*s father in the days of his prosperity had something to 
do with the miaster's kindness, for after the vessel had com- 
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pleted her voyage, he allowed Richard to remain on board 
until he had time to look about him, and see what prospect 
there was of obtaining employment. 

His prospects, however, were far from encouraging. Of 
the two letters of introduction with which he had been fur- 
nished, one was to a man from Barbara, who had opened a ship- 
chandler's shop in Limehouse ; but the store had by this time 
been closed ; its occupant had found that it would not answer, 
and none of the neighbours could say whither he had gone. 
They supposed, as he had been a sailor, that he had taken to 
the sea again, but did not know. The other letter was to 
the junior partner of a very large and stylish mercantile 
firm in Old Broad Street. Mr Fleece was the gentleman's 
name, and a distant relation of his, who resided at Bar- 
ham, had furnished Richard with an introduction to him. 
From this letter great things were anticipated. It was ex- 
pected, as a matter of course, that a large India firm, with so 
many ships under its control, would at once give the lad a 
berth as apprentice in one of them. 

Richard had some difficulty in finding the way to Broad 
Street, but none, when he found the street, in finding the 
place of business : it was known to everybody. And no won- 
der. An establishment of the kind could not fail to attract 
people's attention. Folding-doors of polished mahogany 
caught the eye at once, as they were meant to do, and a brass 
plate, with the name of the firm in conspicuous letters upon 
it, announced to the dullest that here was the office of Messrs 
Catchim, Oldim, and Fleece. But Richard was afraid to 
enter. Such splendour he had never before seen. He hung 
about the door-steps for more than an hour before he could 
muster courage enough to go in. The outer folding-doors 
opened upon other folding-doors, and these opened upon a 
large and handsome hall, full of clerks. Here his little 
courage entirely failed him, and he was about to leave 
without inquiring for Mr Fleece. One of the clerks, however, 
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\vho sat at a desk behind green curtains suspended from 
brass rods, peeped out just at that moment, and seeing his 
trepidation, demanded what he wanted. Eichard thereupon 
turned round, and, with a downcast look, presented to him his 
letter of introduction. 

" Wheugh ! " exclaimed the clerk ; " see Mr Fleece ! y(M 
see Mr Meece ! — ^very likely! he 's got something else to do than 
Bee you ; besides, it 's post night. But what do you want ) '' 

Richard told him, and as he was doing so, other clerks 
popped their heads through their green curtains to have a look 
at the boy. Post night did not seem to make much differ- 
ence to them, if it did to their master, for they appeared to 
have very little to do ; in fact, two of them, with long rulers 
in their hands, were standing in the open space before one of 
the fire-places, practising the art of single-stick. 

" No boys wanted," said clerk number one. 

" Middies at a discount,'' hinted clerk number two. 

** Who is your father, and what made you run away from 
your mother 1 " complacently inquired number three. 

Richard very innocently told him that he had no &.ther 
and no mother, and that he did not aspire to be a midship- 
man, but wished work as a common sailor, at which they all 
laughed, as if there was anything laughable in the boy's situa- 
tion. Their laughter, however, brought the two promising 
clerks from the place where they had been fencing, to see what 
was going on in the passage ; and numbers four and five had 
also their " fun " out of the poor orphan. Funny fellows they 
were, indeed, to be amused with so little ; but no doubt they 
thought it very clever on their parts, and the oftener Richard 
addressed them as " «V," and " yes, «iV," in reply to their 
several inquiries as to where he came from, and if he had any 
sisters, and if they were as good-looking as himself, the more 
they seemed pleased with themselves, and the more they 
laughed — one of them heartlessly remarking, " that it was a 
pity his sister was dead, for she must have been very pretty, 

and would just have suited him.'' 
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At this moment a footstep was heard at the door of an 
inner office, at the sound of which numbers one to five rushed 
off to their respective seats, and in an instant, pen in hand, 
seemed lost in single or double entry. It was the ^' working 
partner/' Mr Fleece, who passed along the upper end of the 
hall, and left by a side door ; he had finished his business, 
and was gone for the day. 

No sooner had he left than all the clerks, except an old 
man, who sat with large books before him, commenced to shut 
up. If Mr Fleece had only returned five minutes after he 
left, he would have thought that a combination of auctioneers 
and prize-fighters had taken possession of the premises. 
The portfolios were shut with a smack, ponderous books closed 
with a crash, journals and papers thrown into drawers, calls 
of various kinds heard from all parts of the room, while the 
men with the rulers resumed their fencing. One clerk was 
heard to say that there was to be a '^ glorious sparring match'' 
that night somewhere in the Strand, for which he had a 
ticket ; another was going to have his supper at a place famed 
for its oysters and porter ; and nearly all of them were so full 
of their own affairs, and their engagements for the night, that 
Richard had great difficulty in ascertaining from any one of 
them when he could see Mr Fleece. 

Most of them laughed at his inquiry ; the idea of such- a 
creature as he was obtaining an interview with their " gover- 
nor" was too preposterous; but at last the old man who 
remained at the desk after all the others had left, told him 
that if he came back the following morning, at eleven o'clock, 
he might see him, although he did not think it likely. 

Eichard was in attendance at the time named, but Mr 
Fleece had not made his appearance, and he waited outside 
of the door on the outlook for his arrival In half an hour 
or so, a close carriage, with liveried footman, drove up before 
the polished mahogany doors, and from it alighted one of the 
partners of the firm, but not the gentleman he wanted. By 
noon that gentleman — ^not very like a " working partner '' — 
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made his appearance, also in his carriage. He was a man 
onder middle age, and dressed in the height of the fashion. 
His looks did not prepossess Richard in his favour, but he 
followed him into the office, and had the letter of introduc- 
tion sent after him into his private room. He waited an 
hoar for a reply — ^at last it came. It was to the e£fect that 
he could do nothing for the ladj and that the great man 
could not be seen. 

This was, indeed, a sad blow to Bichard. He had felt sure 
that, with so many vessels under his control, Mr Fleece would, 
without fail, give him a berth as an apprentice in one of them : 
but to have word sent to him that he could not even be seen, 
was more than the poor lad could stand, and he burst into a 
flood of tears when he left the office. The insults offered to 
the memory of his sister by the clerks on the previous even- 
ing, combined with the curt message they conveyed to him 
that morning from their employer, increased his anguish. 
For the first time in his life he felt the cold, cold blast of 
adversity; and the stream of people heedlessly passing the 
door-step where he stood, made him feel more than ever his 
lonely and despised position. 

I know of no scene more likely to touch the heart of the 
man of feeling than that of the orphan boy, in the midst of a 
busy throng, searching for honest employment, and spumed 
unheard from the door of the haughty trader ; and yet such 
scenes are of daily occurrence. There are in the great city of 
London hundreds of youths who are really anxious to earn an 
honest living, and who cannot find employment ; but Eichard 
could not suppose that amidst that mighty mass of human 
beings, all of whom were apparently Happy, there were many, 
like himself, anxious to work and unable to obtain it. He 
had yet to learn that there is no desert so lonely as the vast 
metropolis with its teeming millions, and that every person 
there is so intent upon his own affairs that he has little time 
to attend to the affairs of his neighbours. The haughty mer- 
chant, who would not see him, only acted as thousands do to 
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those from whom no return is to be expected for any act of 
courtesy or kindness. 

On his return to the schooner, which lay at anchor in the 
Pool, he told the master of his disappointment. The master 
felt keenly for him ; but as his vessel was under engagement 
to sail, Eichard was obliged to land and seek quarters on 
shore. 

There was then, as there is now, a well-known landing- 
place close to the Shadwell entrance to the London Docks j 
but it was at that date a much more busy scene than at pre- 
sent. At the upper comer, and with its main front facmg 
the river, stood a tavern called the " Sailors' Retreat." It 
occupied the whole of one side of the narrow passage leadmg 
to the stairs, and over the door there was in conspicuous 
letters — " Lodgings for seamen." Here Richard landed with 
his chest of clothes ; he had not been recommenAed to any 
place in particular, and the waterman told him he could not 
do better than lodge himself and his ^' traps" with Mrs 
Qrondy. 

Now, Mrs Grondy was the wife of "Captain" Qrondy, 
who followed the business of a " crimp," which I shall here- 
after describe, and who -v^as styled " Captain," though he had 
never been at sea in the capacity even of a common seaman. 
The " Sailors' Retreat," their joint property, was a well-known 
place of its kind ; and as it had a respectable enough appear- 
ance, Richard entered into an engagement with Mrs Grondy, 
and agreed to give her ten shillings a week for board and 
lodging. This included the half of a bed, in a room where 
there were two other bedsteads, and three meals a day — ^break- 
fast, dinner, and supper. Whatever beer or spirits might be 
required were, of course, to be paid for separately at the time 
of consumption. As Mrs Grondy derived her principal profit 
from the liquor sold in her house, she did not care for boys as 
lodgers when she could get sailors ; but as things were slack 
just then, she agreed to accommodate Richard on the terms 
specified. Mrs Grondy's bill of fare, however, did not include 
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every necessary; as he discovered afterwards that, beyond 
the ten shillings per week, £e had to pay a good ded for 
extras. 

Although the Sailors' Eetreat contained only half a dozen 
bed-rooms, and some of these very small, it could accommo- 
date thirty lodgers, and in busy times even more than that 
number spent the night in it. There were two entries to the 
house, one from the main street behind; and the principal 
entrance was at the top of the landing-place stairs, where a 
group of watermen were always to be found, who, having very 
little to do, reminded passengers as they landed either that 
the day was " very hot," or " very cold," and that a " pot of 
'alf-and-'alf wasn't a bad thing " in any weather. But Mrs 
Grondy and the watermen understood each other, and acting, 
as they did, the part of touters to the Sailors' Retreat, they 
had their beer on very reasonable conditions when they could 
not find customers to treat them to it. 

Besides the kitchen, or room of all work, in which Eichard 
and the ordinary class of lodgers had their meals, there was 
the front parlour beyond the bar. This was the principal 
room of the house, and the favourite resort of the collier 
skippers, whose vessels lay in the Pool, and almost within hail 
of its great bay window. In those days when the Thames 
and its foreshores were under the control of the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of the city, the most extraordinary encroach- 
ments were made by the owners of houses which line its banks. 
Whole rooms were at times carried out beyond the limits of 
the original building, and as the Conservators had then mat- 
ters of a much more pleasing nature to attend to, the river 
with its foreshore was left pretty much to take care of itself. 
Thus it is that it presents in parts a front as extraordinary as 
it is irregular ; and thus it was that the great room of the 
Sailors' Eetreat had been poached from its banks. Here a 
number of collier skippers were to be found at almost all 
hours of the afternoon and evening, and at times it was a 
treat to hear the ''Qeordies" and ^^Jamies" of Sunderland 
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and Sliields describing their adventures at sea and on shore. 
" I have been," one would tell you, " in all quarters of the 
world ; " and if the visitor expressed any doubt on the sub- 
ject, Greordie would coolly knock out the ashes from his pipe, 
fill it again, and then essay to convince the unbeliever that no 
man in England *' knew more about Bussia, Prussia^ Memel, 
and Shields," which were to him the world's four quarters, than 
he did himself. 

. So far as regards the internal management of the house and 
the bar, and everything appertaining to it, the husband, 
though a man of importance in his line of business, had nothing 
whatever to say. His wife was supreme in all domestic aflfairs, 
and she was considered in every way equal to her duties — ^that 
is to say, Mrs Grondy had strength and nerve enough' to turn 
out of their house any man who did not behave, or rather who 
did not " pay his score," which was her only standard of good 
behaviour. Many of the old skippers have been heard to de- 
scribe her as at one time a very handsome and good-looking 
woman ; but if such had ever been the case, she was wofully 
changed, for a more repulsive-looking virago could not then be 
found in any part of Shadwell or. Wapping, and that is saying 
a very great deaL 

The chief duties of her husband were to board ships from 
distant voyages, as they entered the London Docks, and en- 
deavour to induce the seamen to lodge at the Sailors' Retreat, 
which was contiguous to the Shadwell entrance, where large 
vessels generally lay for a tide, till the berth in the dock where 
they were to discharge was ready to receive them. Here the 
sailors considered the voyage at an end, and left their ship 
under charge of the dock-master and his men, who attended 
to her berthing. 

Whenever, therefore, any vessel from a distant voyage 
hauled into the Shadwell basin, she was immediately boarded 
by a number of persons of very questionable character, all of 
whom were ready to supply the sailors with whatever they 
might require. The most numerous of that class were the 
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" crimps/' amongst whom the landlord of the Sailors' Retreat 
was very conspicuous. 

More convenient to the Shadwell basin than any other 
tavemy Captain Grondy could o£fer greater fisicilities to the 
sailors than any of his competitors; besides, he was more 
familiar with the '^ dodges/' The sailors' chests sometimes 
contained other articles than their clothes; and in such 
cases he would point out that as the wall round the basin, 
then a long canal, was very low, a few pounds of tobacco, 
or a box or two of cigars, could be easOy transported 
to the Sailors' Eetreat, when the Custom-house officer was 
refreshing himself with his supper and his pint of porter, 
before the night-watch came to relieve him. Indeed, there 
were many little things that Captain Grondy could do, and 
which others could not, to induce Jack to agree to lodge at 
his housa He therefore drove a thriving trade in his line ; or, 
at least, it ought to have been one, for he allured thither 
a large proportion of the sailors from India, who arrived in 
the London Docks, and who, having no homes of their own, 
were under the necessity of seeking lodgings. But, somehow 
or other, though a great deal of money passed through his 
bands, and though besides the legitimate profits of the Sailors' 
Retreat, he and his wife frequently got possession of money 
which did not belong to them, and kept it too, they did not 
thrive. She drank a good deal, and he gambled; and thus the 
money went, at times almost as fast as they made it. 

In 1831, our seamen when on shore were left very much to 
the tender mercy of these crimps, and for many years after- 
wards there were no special laws to regulate, or officers to 
watch over, the seaman's interests. Any man might become 
a master or officer of a ship who could find an owner to 
employ him ; it mattered not what was the value of property, 
or the number of lives under his charge. Our seamen were 
then engaged and discharged either on board of the vessel, or 
at the counting-house of her owner or his agents ; and the 
articles of agreement between the master and the m^ti were 
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frequently v^ry imperfectly defined, and were, consequently, 
often the subject of serious disputes. At that time, also, the 
business of engaging seamen was conducted by a class of men 
such as the landlord of the Sailors' Eetreat, who frequented, 
or rather infested, our home and colonial seaports in great 
numbers. 

As a body, the crimps were notoriously bad characters, who 
preyed upon our seamen, and lived, in a great measure, by 
extortion and plunder. Although there were, happily, a few 
exceptions to the rule, they were generally proprietors of low 
public-houses or beer-shops — sometimes of houses of the 
lowest fame ; and they were too often in league with prosti- 
tutes, and with the vilest of the money-lending and clothes- 
dealing Jews. 

Foreign-going vessels were boarded by them the instant they 
arrived. If from India, or any other distant quarter — ^in which 
case the seamen were sure to have a good deal of money due 
to them — ^they were eagerly sought after by the crimps, whose 
first aim was to induce Jack to partake of a pot of beer or 
" half-and-half " at the nearest tavern. Once there, the poor 
fellow fell a prey in their hands, and he was an easy one. 
Jack, in his delight at being free from the narrow limits of his 
ship, combined with his naturally frank and generous disposi- 
tion and ignorance of the ways of the world, thought that 
every man who proffered him his friendship must be his friend. 
The crimp thus easily persuaded him to lodge at his house, 
where he was readily provided with credit to the extent of the 
..amount of money due to him, and also with an unlimited 
supply of intoxicating liquors. 

When the seamen were paid their wages at the office of the 
shipowner, the crimp was of course in attendance. Jack, half 
stupid with drink, and not very clear in regard to the arrears 
due him, carelessly dropped the notes and gold, as well as the 
silver and copper, into one of the outside pockets of his jacket^ 
or handed them over to the crimp to " take care of " for him. 
In the latter case, it was generally stipulated that he should 
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retain five pounds for a spree — and Jack on the spree was a 
sad and melancholy spectacle. 

In the vicinity of the docks and about Ratcliffe Highway, 
there were various public-houses, with dancing saloons attached 
to them, all gaudily decorated, and some of them very large. 
The one I have at present in view, situated in New Gravel 
Lane, covered the whole of what had been the back-yard 
attached to the public-house or gin-palace to which it belonged. 
From the centre of the room hung a massive crystal chandelier, 
and on a platform at the extreme end there were three musi- 
cians, whose pay, poor wretches, consisted of an allowance of 
drink from the landlord, and whatever the frequenters of the 
place were pleased to give them. Women — and they were 
generally of the very worst description — were allowed to enter 
free of charge ; but the men paid a shilling each for admission, 
and were expected to order drink besides, for which every 
accommodation was afforded in the adjoining rooma Dancing 
commenced at eight p.m., and often continued till daylight on 
the following morning. 

In these places, sailors^ " on the spree '* were to be found 
nightly in great numbers, and they have often been known to 
be robbed, in the course of one evening, of all they possessed, 
sometimes to the extent of their twelve months' or two years' 
hard earnings. Crimps, prostitutes, and harpies of every 
kind held high revel there ; and if the representatives of the 
infernal regions had any preconcerted meeting place upon 
earth, it was — and I fear still is, to some extent — at a sailors* 
dancing-saloon in the East end of London. 

If Jack yas not entirely stripped of his earnings in those 
gilded dens of vice, his lodging-house keeper, as a rule, was 
sure to finish him. Numerous instances are known of seamen 
who were plundered or cheated out of all they had earned on 
a long India voyage in less than a week after their arrival, 
by the very men who professed "to take care of" them. 
Nor were the crimps oven then done with the poor good- 
natured son of Neptune. In the way of their business as 
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shipping agents, they provided him with another vessel, for 
which they charged five shillings in addition to the five shil- 
lings they would receive firam the owner of the ship for 
bringing him. Then they would obtain for him a note for 
two months of his pay in advance, to the amount of five 
pounds^ for which the Jew, who was in league with the crimp, 
accommodated him with twenty shillings in cash, and clothes 
said to be worth three pounds ten shillings, though not worth 
thirty shillings, charging the remaining ten shillings for his 
trouble and risk in cashing the note. 

The law took no notice of this disreputable state of things, 
except where direct theft could be proved, till about twenty 
years ago. Demoralising to a fearful extent the character and 
undermining the constitutions of our seamen, the iniquity had 
at last reached such a pitch, that when prominently brought 
under the notice of Government, a new department was 
established at the Board of Trade specially to deal with the 
glaring evil 

Happily, a gentleman of fine feeling and rare abilities, 
combined with considerable energy, obtained the appointment 
of secretary to this new marine department. Mainly through 
his unwearied exertions, legislative measures were by degrees 
introduced and passed through Parliament, which had for 
their object the amelioration of the condition of our seamen, 
the improvement of the oflGicers, and the reform of the abuses 
I have been briefly describing. The occupation of the crimp 
has, therefore, been swept away, and no man can now engage 
seamen unless duly licensed by the Board of Trade. Shipping- 
offices have also been established at the leading seaports of 
the kingdom, where all seamen are now engaged and discharged. 
At these excellent institutions savings-banks and money-order 
offices were afterwards opened ; so that the seaman, while he 
draws five pounds for his proverbial spree, has now a ready 
means of forwarding the rest of his wages to his relatives, or 
depositing them in a place of safety, to be withdrawn as 
required. 
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The resnlt has been in the highest degree satisfactory. Jack, 
while a spendthrift on shore^ is an economist at sea ; and you 
may see him in the forecastle^ when the ship is approaching 
home, calculating the sum that will be due to him, and often 
apportioning it with much forethought and prudence. If un- 
married, a portion is set aside for his mother or sister, or to 
help to educate a little brother ; so much is to be devoted to 
a fresh outfit, a very small portion goes for pocket-money, and 
the remainder is to be put away in the bank for old age or a 
" rainy day." The facilities now aflforded at the shipping- 
offices enable him to a great extent to give immediate effect to 
his good intentions j he can now deposit his money where he 
receives it, or despatch it to his relations before he recrosses 
the threshold and becomes the prey of harpies, who^ though 
no longer in the form of crimps, still prowl about to victimise 
him. 

Local marine boards have also been established, whose mem- 
bers, consisting of the leading merchants and shipowners of 
the district, have the shipping-offices under their control, and 
before whom all masters and officers of foreign-going ships 
now undergo an examination. 

When Eichard reached London the shipping interest was 
very depressed, and hundreds of able-bodied seamen were 
walking idle about the docks. To secure a ship, they were 
often obliged to give the crimps half the proceeds of their ad- 
vance-note ; and, as they were entirely in the hands of these 
impostors, compelled to submit in other respects to their 
extortionate demands. 

In this state of things, Richard's prospects for employment 
were very poor indeed. Day after day he wandered through 
the docks, boarding every ship likely to require an apprentice, 
but without success. 

For nearly three weeks all his efforts were fruitless. Every 
day he was on the move, from daylight till dark. He had to 
depend entirely on himself, for no one in the Sailors* Betreat 
seemed disposed to lend him a helping hand. The landlord 
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took no notice of him whatever — he had something else to do. 
The lodgers from distant voyages, with a large amount of 
wages to receive, were, so long as their money lasted, the sole 
objects of Captain Grondy's attention. As to the landlady, 
she paid no attention to him in any way, except to request 
payment of the ten shillings due to her at the end of each 
week, which she took care to exact with the most rigid 
punctuality. 

The last payment had reduced Richard's capital to thirty 
shillings, and, as he saw no prospect of getting a ship, his 
position was becoming seriously critical. 

From the first Eichard had been careful of his means, and 
beyond the payment of his board and lodging, he had not for 
three weeks spent an extra sixpence. 

Into his chest, the boat-builder at Seahome, by whom it had 
been made free of any charge, had fitted a small secret 
drawer ; and here he, after discharging his weekly debt to 
the landlady, put away what still remained of his stock of 
money, under the impression that it would be quite safe and 
available when wanted. To his dismay, however, he dis- 
covered, on the night after he had settled his third week's 
lodgings, that some one had been to his chest, and had rifled 
it of its contents. 

Grondy and his wife professed their regret, and protested 
that such a crime had never been perpetrated in their house 
before, which was not true, for the other lodgers were continu- 
ally missing something. But with all these professions, the 
crimp and his partner did not offer to make good the loss he 
had suffered. In fact, as the house was getting full of sailors 
who had more money to spend, it was clear they wished to 
get quit of him ; and they accomplished their object in a way 
by which they might fleece to the utmost the victim that had 
fallen into their toils, and not lose the chance of profiting 
from a new windfall. Richard more than suspected that they 
were the culprits, and that this was the motive which induced 
them to do it. 
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Can we wonder that his forlorn and destitute position 
preyed so heavily on his mind that he could not sleep that 
night, and waited anxiously for the morning, when he might 
resume his^ mayhap bootless, search for employment 



CHAPTER IV. 

FfELiNGSy not unlike those which agitated him when he stood 
on the footsteps of the door of the proud merchant who had 
refused to see him, started afresh as he wandered dejected 
along the quay of the docks in which so many ships were 
moored, and where such vast wealth lay accumulated. He 
felt disposed to regard the world as not merely cold and 
heartless, but even positively cruel; and no wonder, for 
amidst all that wealth he was on the verge of starvation. 
Mrs Qrondy, too, had told him that she '^ could not afford to 
keep idle boys on the chance of their finding something to do,** 
and that he must, to pay his board, find employment within a 
week, or be turned out of his lodgings. At the end of that 
week, therefore, he might be a homeless wanderer. The crimp, 
with his colleague and friend, the Jew, having calculated the 
value of his chest and clothes, had communicated the result to 
the landlady for her guidance, so that she might give the 
boy timely notice. His little property if sold would, they 
said, hardly cover a second week's board ; and to turn In'm 
then into the streets without sufficient clothes, would be 
" indecent." Nor could they leave him without a shilling in 
his pocket ; for that, they reasoned, might have been awk- 
ward, and ** unkind and heartless." 

But with all Mrs Grondy's professions, Richard knew 
exactly what his fate would be if he did not find employment 
before the end of the week. In that case there was nothing for 
him but the streets — no covering except some open shed; and 
a feeling of desperation followed his despondency. Among so 
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many ships, and with so much to do, how was it, he repeatedly 
asked himself, that he could not obtain employment ? and why 
was he doomed to want — ^to want breads for he was fast ap- 
proaching that stage — in the midst of such abundance ? How 
was it ? — ^why was it ? he again and again asked. Something 
must be wrong, he thought, otherwise such an unjust and un- 
natural situation would not exist ; and, if ever any person had 
a right to find fault with such a state of things — which, alas ! 
is of periodic occurrence in all times and countries — that 
person was Eichard CHaremont He did not know, nor did 
he consider, that the wealth around him wa^ the result of 
industry — industry on the part of the persons who produced 
it, of those who then possessed it, or of those from whom it was 
inherited \ that " chance," or "luck," or " good fortune," had 
nothing whatever to do with its creation, or its possession ; 
and that though many of the persons who then owned the 
ships and the produce in the docks inherited them from 
others, the origin of the whole was industry^ nothing more 
and nothing less. 

He did not know, either, that there are periods constantly 
recurring when employment cannot be found for certain classes 
of people ; that, in fact, the demand and supply of labour, 
like everything else, ebbed and flowed like the tides of that 
ocean on which he was so anxious to find employment. If he 
had known this, he would have felt that there was nothing 
unnatural and nothing unjust in the division of property 
throughout the world j and that the only reason why he 
could not find employment was the fact that there were 
at that time more ships than the commerce of the country 
then required, and more sailors and sea-boys than the ships 
could then employ. 

The loss of his money, while it preyed upon his mind, had, 
however, the happy eflfect of compelling him to renew his 
eflfbrts to obtain employment with increased vigour. 

" Never despair," is a good motto for success. Though he 
had visited^ and in vain, every large vessel in the London 
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and in the East and West India Docks^ and some of them 
on very slight encouragement, more than once, still he re- 
turned to the charge whenever he saw a new prospect of suc- 
cess, however faint. From the crimps he could not expect as- 
sistance ; for if they had found him a ship, there would have 
been no notes for them and the Jew clothesmen to discount, 
as he would not have obtained an advance of wages. 

Sometimes he would sit for hours on one of the low moor- 
ing-posts on the dock-quays, and watch for the captain or 
mate of a ship coming ashore, and inquire if a boy was 
wanted. He had found that they were generally in better 
humour when leaving their work for their dinner or for the 
day, and were more disposed to consider his request, than 
when on board of their ships and busily occupied. Then he 
was not suspected of wanting something else besides employ- 
ment, which sometimes happened when he went on board, 
and especially if he ventured below in search of the officer on 
duty. 

" Far too many boys already," was the usual answer to his 
inquiry; though not unfrequently, particularly if he ven- 
tured on board, he was ordered on shore with an oath, and 
at times warned away as if he had been a pickpocket, his 
genteel appearance inducing many persons to believe him to 
be feigning with a view to commit some act of dishonesty. 
Frequently, too, he was told, in harsh language, " to go 
about his business,^' which he thought a strange expression ; 
for it was his business, his only business, to seek and find 
employment. One man politely informed him that his sor- 
rows, like those of the young bear, would only begin when he 
got what he wished ; another said, that going to sea for plea- 
sure was like going to the lower regions for pastime ; others 
warned him to beware of the police, who, they remarked, had 
" their eyes upon him." One man ironically expressed the 
opinion, that so genteel a looking boy, when once he got a 
berth, would be sure to become a captain, and in time even a 
ship-owner ; but he considered it very probable, before that 
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golden period had been reached, he would meet with ''more 
kicks than halfpence ; " while another surly old fellow told 
him, in not the most pleasant or polished manner, '' to go to 

," a place in the regions below, where evidently many of 

his own associates had taken up their quarters. 

The ordeal he had to pass through was a very trying one, 
but he perseveFcd. Amongst the very few persons who had a 
kind word to say to him was the master of a ship which then 
lay in the St Katharine's Dock. Having inquired where he 
came from, and if his parents were alive, he told him that 
he might call again on the following day, when he would see 
if he could take him as an apprentice. On that day, as it 
happened, he had to leave his quarters, unless he found a 
ship and the means of paying for further board and lodging. 

It was his last chance. Mrs Grondy, who had given him 
formal notice to quit, was certain to keep her word j and if 
he did not secure a. berth, he did not know what would be- 
come of him. His anxiety was so great that he never 
closed an eye in sleep, and he was at the gate of St Katha- 
rine's Dock by daybreak on the following morning. Waiting 
till six o'clock, when strangers were admitted, he took his 
seat on a mooring-post close by the head of the vessel, which 
lay with her bows facing the main entrance. He thought the 
captain might visit his ship before breakfast, and he was 
afraid lest another boy, in search of employment like him- 
self, got the berth by being there before him. 

But hour after hour passed away, and the master never 
came ; and though breakfast and dinner hours had come and 
gone, there was still no appearance of him j yet hungry and 
weary as he was, he kept his post, eager on the out-look. 
At last, about four o'clock in the afternoon the master turned 
up. He was accompanied by the owner of the ship, a stout 
gentleman, who seemed to be finding fault, as Eichard over- 
heard a few angry words when they passed, about keeping so 
many people on board, and not paying off the officers when 
things were so very depressed, and there was no prospect of 
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employment. Bichard endeavoured to catch the eye of the 
master as he walked past the place where he had taken up 
his station, but he did not notice him in any way, and he 
shrunk from accosting him. Richard was afraid to speak. 
The two gentlemen went on, and proceeded on board of the 
ship. He could not muster courage to venture after them. 
Their appearance did not bode any hope of success ; so he 
resumed his post, where he remained till after six o'clock, 
when they left the ship and passed him again without notic- 
ing him. He followed them, and as they left the docks, he 
made one desperate effort, and, with trembling lips, reminded 
the master of his promise. 

" No boys wanted," said the stout gentleman, impatiently 
and surlily ; " far too many people to feed on board already, 
and nothing to feed them with." 

What a rebuflf I After twenty-four hours' anxiety, and with 
the prospect he had before him at his lodgings, this was all the 
answer. It shook his nerves so much that he felt too feeble to 
reply; he could only look imploringly at the master, who, how- 
ever, merely shook his head and passed on. 

Richard's last hope was gone. He remained motionless on 
the spot where he had accosted the two gentlemen; and leaning 
against the wall by the dock entrance, he stared vacantly at 
the passing crowd of people for a few minutes, and then, weak 
through want of food, and worn down by anxiety, he fell 
senseless on the pavement. He had fainted. The disappoint- 
ment, combined with his long fast, had been more • than he 
could bear. When he opened his eyes, he found himself in 
the passage of a large tavern or gin-palace, which stood op* 
posite to the dock-gates, where it, or a similar establishment, 
still stands. A poor woman who sold fruit about the streets 
was chafing his forehead, and trying to force a little gin and 
water down his throat to revive him. lie thanked her with 
the look that distress and true gratitude alone can give, ac- 
cepted her kind oflfer of a " bit of bread '* and a couple of 
apples from her basket, and left for his lodgings in Shadwell, 
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from which he was that very night to be dismissed, and cast 
forth on the tender mercies of the wide world. 

<< Well, young gentility/' said the virago, the moment he 
entered, with one of her most spiteful looks, '* no ship yet % 
I suppose hands like yours wam't made to work — ^would get 
on better with the light-fingered gentry, you would ; don't suit 
honest, industrious, hard-working people such as us, so you 
must pack off to-night. Boys like you, with nice light fingers 
and pretty faces and innocent looks — idle boys of your kind 
are wanted at St Giles's, or about the Seven Dials ; you^U get 
lodgings there. Here, Jim," she cried to her husband, who 
had just entered, ^' here 's this — ^this — Dick with the fine name 
— ^hasn't got a ship' yet; never wanted a ship— wants to live 
on us for nothing." 

Richard protested, then he entreated and implored that he 
might be allowed to remain only another week, but in vidn ; 
ever3rthing had been arranged beforehand, and his bill was 
there and then presented. It stupefied him. Ten shillings 
were due for the week's lodgings, besides one shilling and 
sixpence for an odd day, as they insisted. Then there were 
twenty-seven shillings and ninepence for " extras," &c., during 
the four weeks he had been in their house, made up of items 
for washing bed-sheets, the cost of two dishes and one plate, 
which they untruthfully said he had broken, which, with other 
small though unjust charges, amounted altogether to one 
pound nineteen shillings and threepence. 

Richard had not even a penny in his pocket, and he did 
not know where to get one. I dare say if he had written to 
the Yicar of Seahome he would have obtained whatever money 
he required ; but he felt that he had no claim upon him any 
more than upon old Noah, who, however, was still abroad. He 
knew what kindness they had already shown to his mother 
and to himself, and the assistance they had rendered him when 
at Barham, and he felt that to ask either of them for further 
aid would be only imposing upon their goodness. 

His clothes, therefore, were his only resource. They were 
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eyeiything he had in the world, and the only means he had 
of paying the demand made upon him. He had been amply 
sapplied by his kind friends when he left Barham ; and these, 
with his chest, were well worth from eight to nine pounds, or 
perhaps more ; but the crimp and his wife, with the assistance 
of the Jew, had already discounted their value. They would 
leave him, they said, the clothes and shoes in which he stood, 
a rough monkey overcoat, a striped shirt, besides the one on 
his backy two handkerchiefs, and a pair of stockings, and allow 
two pounds five shillings for the rest of his clothes, including 
the chest that contained them. 

"Too much — ^yar too much," said the Jew, who was having 
a pint of beer with his friend. Captain Grondy, in the kitchen. 
" Could supply new clothes vor dat money ! " However, the 
crimp n^d his wife professed they were always liberal in their 
dealings, especially with poor boys ; and as times were bad, 
and they could better afford it than he could, they would abide 
by the amount they had '* generously " agreed upon. 

What was Bichard to do ? He had no friend to consult, 
much less assist him, and being entirely in their hands and 
at their mercy, he had no course left but to agree to their 
conditions. He received the balance due to him in silence, 
and with his capital of five shillings and ninepence, and a 
very small bundle in his hand, he left for ever the Sailors' 
Retreat near Shadwell basin. We shall hear again, in the 
course of this narrative, of that house and its occupants. 

It was a fine evening when he left. The moon shone 
brightly, and its rays sparkled on the thick and muddy 
waters of the Thames — ^the dark hulls and masts of the col- 
liers moored in the Pool, casting their deep shadows over 
the steps of the landing-stairs where Bichard stood vacantly 
looking about him when he left the lodgings; voices from 
within, and roars of laughter from the parlour where the 
collier skippers sat smoking their pipes, with the window 
open, enjoying the cool evening breeze ; the red lights from 
the cabin windows of the vesselfl at anchor in the stream, and 
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the glare from the galley fires, mingled with the rays of th^ 
moon : all contributed to compose a scene such as Bembrandt 
would have delighted in, and one worthy to be committed to 
canvas by his immortal pencil 

But the light and shade, and the laughter, and the other 
signs of life, happiness, and mirth, only made Bichard more 
sad, and feel still more keenly his lonely position. Bepining, 
however, he wisely judged, served no good purpose. He there- 
fore resolved to bear up manfully against his misfortunes ; 
and having heard that a great many sliips were built in the 
Tyne, and about Sunderland, and -that he would be sure to 
get a berth in one of them, he made up his mind to proceed 
thither. He knew that a steamer traded between London 
and Newcastle, and being informed that her loading-berth 
was at one of the wharves at the foot of Fish Street Hill, he 
made off direct to ascertain the time of her departure for the 
North. He had nowhere else to go ; and he hoped anyhow 
that he might be allowed either to sleep on board of the 
steamer, or under the shed where the goods were stored. 

Cast adrift from the Sailors' Betreat, he knew that no other 
lodging-house would receive him — a strange lad, with only a 
small bundle in his hand. The landladies of such places re- 
quired a chest, or something more substantial than a parcel, 
as a guarantee for the payment of their charges ; but even 
if they had been disposed to trust him, he felt that he could 
not, in the desperate state of his affairs, afford the luxury of 
lodgings. With a stout heart, he therefore pushed on at 
once towards London Bridge. It was midnight ere he reached 
the wharf, alongside of which lay the steamer he was in quest 
of. Unfortunately he found it closed for the night, ^nd the 
watchman would not allow any stranger to enter; but he 
ascertained that the Watauoiich^ paddle-wheel steamship, 
was to sail for Newcastle at seven o'clock on Monday 
morning. 

Loitering along wil^ his bundle in his hand, after the 
fashion of persons who, like himself, know not what to do« 
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or where to go to, he moved meclianically in the direction of 
old Billingsgate Market ; and there, under its wooden sheds, 
he saw two or three boys asleep, and fell in with others as 
homeless and friendless, and, I dare say, much more penni- 
less, than he was. 

Sitting down upon one of its low forms, with his back 
leaning against the boarding, and wearied and overcome with 
the anxieties and vexations of the day, he soon dropped over 
into what was at first a troubled slumber. He dreamt that 
he had fallen over the quay into the river, and was drowned. 
But after a while he had a very pleasant dream about meeting 
his mother and sister in the cottage by the lake ; and his de- 
light was unbounded. They looked, he thought, even more 
sweet, and the cottage with its garden, where he had spent so 
many happy days, more charming and beautiful than ever. 
No wonder : the first dream had been of a painful struggle 
for life, while the second portrayed the reunion of a once 
happy family. There did not appear to have been any in- 
terval between the time he dreamt of having fallen into the 
Thames, and that of meeting with his mother and sister ; the 
poor lad had fallen from the form on which he had first lain 
down on to the wooden platform beneath it, where, with his 
bundle for a pillow, he dreamt his second and pleasant dream, 
and slept for the remainder of the night in the soundest 
slumber. 

When he awoke the sun was up and shining brightly. Being 
Sunday, the great city was still asleep, and the only persons on 
the move were houseless wanderers like himself. On any other 
morning that spot would have been the scene of much loud 
bustle and activity long before day-dawn. A minute or two 
elapsed before he could realise his position and know where 
he was, or how he came there ; but the slow tread of a 
policeman, and his hoarse voice, as he turned out of the shed 
the boys and vagrants who, like himself, had taken up their 
quarters there for the night, soon awakened him too pain- 
fuUjr to the stem realities of hi§ ^ituationt The policeman, how- 
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ever, did not drive Richard away; he saw something very dif- 
ferent about him from the usual cast of the homeless wanderers 
who nightly sought a lodging under the sheds of Billingsgate. 
Looking kindly at him, he inquired how he happened to be 
there. Eichard told him how he had been turned out of the 
Sailors' Retreat, and where he was going, with a simplicity 
and tone of voice so entirely different from the whining 
accents of the ordinary vagrants the policeman had been accus- 
tomed to, that he readily believed him. 

** Hard lot," said the policeman ; " but never mind, 
you '11 get over it, I see. At six o'clock, when I am re- 
lieved, I '11 have a can of tea from the tavern over the way," 
he continued; '^so wait here till then, and you'll share it 
with me." 

The policeman was true to his promise, and what was 
more, gave him threepence from his scanty means, adding, 
that if he came back at eight o'clock that evening, he would 
insure him a share of his supper. 

Not knowing what to make of himself, Richard sauntered 
mechanically along the quiet streets until he reached the 
Royal E^icchange, where, taking the main thoroughfare, he 
found himself at St Paul's Cathedral, in which he spent 
an hour or two. Thence he found his way to Charing Cross 
and St James's Park, and thence to Westminster Abbey, " 
where he all but forgot his sorrows, in a sense of mingled 
familiarity and wonder. Everything was upon a scale much 
greater and grander than anything he had been accustomed 
to ; but they were for him not mere buildings to admire, for 
he had read about the abbey when he was at school ; and its 
history, with that of the old haU of Westminster, was asso- 
ciated in his memory with the fond fantasies of his early boy- 
hood. He had also read of the deeds of many of the states- 
men, and patriots, and even warriors, who lay buried there ; 
and thus he, homeless boy though he was, experienced here, 
amongst the graves of the '* mighty dead," a pleasure which 
many a well-fed and comfortably-provided youth, whose 
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education has been neglected^ could neither understand nor 
appreciate. 

On his return to Billingsgate Market, which he reached 
about eight o'clock, the kind-hearted policeman, true again 
to his wordy provided him with a meal — a can of tea, some 
brown bread, and a slice of bacon, — ^a much more dainty 
supper than any he had been able to get since he landed in 
London. Nor was his Mend of the police force forgetful of 
sleeping-quarters for him. Though I dare say against orders, 
he collected some fresh straw in a snug comer of the old 
market-place, and here Bichard slept as soundly during the 
'first portion of the night as he would have done in any of the 
grand mansions about St James's Park, which had struck him 
that day in his wanderings with so much wonder. 

Long, however, before the break of day his sleep was 
broken by sounds from the river. Numbers of trawlers, and 
fishing-boats of various kinds, were hauling into their berths 
at the foot of the stairs and alongside the quay- wall ; men 
with oilskin coats, and boots that reached far above their 
knees, were dragging ropes on shore, and winding them 
round mooring-posts, amidst the most unearthly noises, and 
in tongues so peculiar, that Bichard thought he had during 
the night been malignantly borne away to some foreign 
country. Then the fish-porters, agents, and dealers, with the 
basket-women, and vans to carry the supplies to all quarters 
of London, began to collect in such numbers that he was 
soon obliged to give up all idea of further sleep, and retire 
from his comfortable quarters. 

But the curtailment of his sleep was amply compensated 
for by this spectacle of industry j and he who in his snug bed 
seeks for more slumber than is good for him, might, with 
much advantage, visit Billingsgate any morning during the 
season. No similar sight can be seen in any other part of 
the world. 

Another can of tea, and another piece of bread, from the 
quarter where he had before been so generously supplied, set 
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him up for the day ; and Kichard, bidding his kind benefactor 
a grateful good-bye, proceeded in the direction of the steamer 
which was soon to sail from the neighbouring wharf for New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

He reached the steamer full half an hour before the ad- 
vertised time of her departure, and nearly two hours before 
she actually got under weigh. A great many people had, 
however, even then collected on board. Large heaps of goods 
and coals were also piled on the quay ready to be shipped, 
and there were such loads of cargo in barges alongside, that it 
was a matter of surprise how she got everything on board, and 
was enabled to start as soon as she did \ indeed, amidst the roar- 
ing, and quarrelling, and ordering, and contradicting, and swear- 
ing which prevailed, it was a miracle how the work got on at all. 

Each passenger seemed to be in the most violent haste to 
get on board, either to make sure of the berth for which they 
had paid, or to see their luggage stowed, so that when the 
steamer arrived at Newcastle it could be landed before the 
luggage of any other person. Passengers by sea are the most 
unreasonable and unreasoning of mortals. Some of them, 
and especially the women, were so persistent in their efforts to 
carry their trunks with them into their cabins, that they com- 
pletely blocked up the companion-hatch. Though repeatedly 
turned aside, they as often watched a chance to seize them 
again, to dive down-stairs with them ; and if the stewards 
had not been very resolute, there would have been no room 
left in the cabins either for themselves or any other passenger. 

At all this bustle and confusion Richard looked on be- 
wildered. He, poor feUow, had no trunk or luggage to stow 
away : the pockets of his monkey jacket were more than suffi- 
cient to hold everything that had been left to him ; nor in 
that great throng was there any one who felt the slightest 
interest in him. 

To be out of the crowd, he had taken up his position on 
the deck of the topgallant-forecastle. The sun had cleared 
its way through the dense mass of clouds which always sur- 
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round its rising in the great city, and, for a London 6nn, was 
mmsoally brilliant that morning ; but its bright rays only 
increased the sadness of Eichard. A mysterious gloom hung 
over the future, and the recollection of the past only tended 
to make it deeper and darker. Mothers and fathers had been 
to bid sons and daughters good-bye, — ^brothers had seen that 
their sisters were made comfortable for the voyage ; but he 
had no father, nor sister, nor brother to wave their handker- 
chiefs, and beckon him '^ God speed," as the steamer moved 
away from the jetty. It was then that he felt more keenly 
than ever his lonely and friendless position. 

The open water, however, as the vessel passed Gravesend, 
combined with the favourite rhyme that always came to his 
aid when in distress, helped to cheer him, and by degrees he 
regained his usual happy flow of spirits. The drop of rain 
was moulding itself into the gem <'to deck the monarch's 
diadem," and ere long he was rearing in his buoyant imagina- 
tion many fairy castles. Pleasing dreams and bright pro- 
spects for the future came whispering along upon the balmy 
sea breeze. Alas I they were of short duration ; for the mate 
of the ship came round, accompanied by the steward, to col« 
lect the fares, and recalled him to a stem reality. 

He had been told that a deck or steerage passage was Ave 
shillings, and he consequently tendered that sum. 

'^ Seven shillings and sixpence,'^ said the mate, holding the 
Qve shillings on the palm of his hand, which he kept open to 
receive the half-crown he was short of. '* Seven shillings and 
sixpence," he continued, slowly repeating these vexatious 
words — " I say seven shillings and sixpence ; so fork out, my 
boy, and no palaver." 

It was much easier said than done. Richard's capital, after 
parting with the five shillings, consisted of ninepence, and one 
penny out of the threepence the policeman had given him, 
leaving him miniLa one shilling and eightpence of the required 
amount. So many people were standing about and looking 
on, that be felt ashamed to own his poverty, and began to 
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offer some excuse for delay, to which the mate paid no atten- 
tion. At last he was obliged to state the whole truth — ^a 
statement, however, which the mate received with an oath of 
disbelief, ordering him at the same time not to move from 
the spot where he stood till he had finished collecting the 
fares. 

All this was a very great trial to Richard, more especially 
as he saw some of the steerage passengers pointing at him 
and laughing. Others, again, looked as if they pitied him j 
but no one offered to assist him out of his trouble during the 
hour that he waited in terror the mate's return. 

At last the mate returned, but, instead of the steward, the 
master of the ship accompanied him. While the former 
searched his pockets to see if he had any more money^ the 
latter looked on without remark, until he found that the lad 
had told the truth, and then he asked him a number of ques- 
tions, which were satisfactorily answered. The master, how- 
ever, made him deliver up his tenpence, and then handed him 
over to the engineer, to work " for the balance of his fare.'' 
The engineer handed him over to the stokers, and they iii 
turn handed him into the coal-bunkers, to be under the charge 
of the coal-trimmers. 

In the bunkers Bichard soon found plenty of work, for he 
was sent into comers which the men could nqt reach \ and as 
he stripped himself of his shirt, and set-to with a will, the 
trimmers called him a " plucky little fellow," who would never 
" stick in the mud." 

These words cheered him very much ; and for the first 
time in his life he felt that he was somebody in the world. 

The work he had to do, though very hard, was simple, so 
that he soon made himself master of it. The coals were 
collected in a heap, and required trimming to holes in the 
bulk-heads of the bunkers, whence they were shovelled by the 
stokers into the furnaces. Into all the odd comers the 
trimmers sent him, and as they saw that he did his work 
cheerfully, they shared their meals with him. 
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No food had ever before been eaten by him with a sioular 
relish. He had worked for it. It was the first time that he 
had earned his dinner ; it was his first step to independence 
in the great battle of life, and, in his own estimation, no 
inconsiderable achievement. He had made a start for him- 
self. With the engine staffs he was relieved from duty every 
four hours, and had his four hours' sleep ; and though he had 
been sick during the first part of the night, he had done his 
work so well, tiiat when the steamer reached Shields, where 
she had to remam for two or three hours, the captain sent for 
him, and handed him back his five shillings and tenpence, 
adding a shilling from his own pocket, with the encouraging 
remark, that he was of the '^ right sort,'' and would be sure 
to "get on in the world." 

This was another step in advance. He had not merely 
worked for his passage and his victuals, but he had honestly 
earned a shilling besides; and that shilling, won by the 
sweat of his own brow, formed the first comer-stone of a for- 
tune of which he was the architect and builder. He left the 
steamer with a feeling far less despondent than might have 
been expected in the case of one cast adrift in a strange place, 
without any idea where to find employment, or where to seek 
even a covering for his head, for with his limited means he 
could not afford to pay for lodgings. 

Bichard's intention had been to proceed to Newcastle ; but 
as he had been told by the trimmers that there were better 
prospects of obtaining a ship in either North or South Shields, 
he resolved to remain where he was. He knew no person in 
either place ; and as no one could by any possibility know 
him, it was of no consequence where he pitched his tent. He 
therefore landed at North Shields, and seating himself on a 
form on the quay, opposite to the Custom House, in the 
square where the Sailors' Home now stands, he turned over 
in his mind, for the hundredth time, what he would do. 
Employment, however, could not be found in Shields, any 
more than in any other place, unless he searched for it j and, 
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therefore he soon answered the question he had put to him- 
self, by a course of canvassing on board the various vessels in 
the harbour. But he met with no better success than he had 
done in London. Many of the vessels were laid up, with no 
person on board except the shipkeeper, and in some instances 
they were allowed to take care of themselves j so that he saw 
hardly any one who could help him. 

His quarters for the night did not give him much concern, 
for happily the weather was warm ; and as he had an excel- 
lent constitution, a lair in some shed would answer his purpose 
almost as well as a furnished apartment. But the lower 
portion of Shields is anything but prepossessing, and even 
Eichard, with his experience of Shadwell and Billingsgate, 
felt relieved when he reached Dockwray Square and its vicinity, 
which formed a pleasing contrast to the streets below, and 
passed on to the neighbouring village of Tynemouth, which 
was still more agreeable. 

Indeed, there are perhaps few more interesting spots in 
England than its bluff headland, known as the Fort. To the 
south, you look down upon the low light and the harbour of 
Shields, teeming with life and industry. To the east rolls the 
German Ocean, with its surface covered with more ships than 
can be embraced at a glance on any other sea in the world, 
from 300 to 400 vessels having been known to cross Shields' 
bar in one tide. Here Richard took up his quarters for the 
night. 

Though wearied with the labours of the day, the scenes 
before him were so exciting, that he remained awake long 
after sunset. At last he fell sound asleep, and would have 
slept comfortably enough for the night in the open air, had 
he not been roused by the soldiers of the relieving guard 
making their rounds. 

" Hilloa, youngster,'* said the sergeant, " this ain't a place 
for you j a few feet more, and you will be over the cliff." 
Bichard was unaware of the danger; he thanked the old 
eoldier, and in reply to his good-uatur^d in(juiries, furnish^ 
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liiin Tnth a brief ontline of his history, and his reasons for 
being at Tynemonth. The sergeant, who had once been 
quartered at Plymouth, knew Barham, and taking pity upon 
him, obtained permission for him to sleep in the guard-room 
by the gate till he could find employment. 

As North Shields did not hold out much prospect of obtain- 
ing a ship, he spent the next day amongst the vessels on the 
south side of the river, but, unfortunately, to no purpose; 
nor did he, on the following day, meet with any better success 
at Newcastle, and was equally unsuccessful at Sunderland. 



CHAPTER V. 

Pbospects of employment in the North were little better than 
they had been in the Metropolis. More than a week had elapsed 
since Eichard landed from the steamer at North Shields, and 
he saw no chance of getting a ship. No exertions were 
spared on his part; every morning he was on the move 
almost at daybreak, visiting every ship on the Tyne likely to 
require an apprentice. 

Had it not been for his never-failing comforter — the " little 
particle of rain," — he must have given way to despair; and he 
was in a very desponding state indeed, when a trifling inci- 
dent secured him a friend. 

It had been his habit when he left the Tynemouth guard- 
room, to walk along (he cliff by a cross-path till he reached 
Dockwray Square, and thence make his way down one of 
the narrow and dilapidated flights of steps which led to the 
low and narrow street in North Shields running parallel with 
the river. One morning, between the hours of five and six 
o'clock, he saw before him a man, in the dress of a sailor, 
or rather of a rigger, who came out of one of the small 
cottages which stood on the face of the hilL He might be 
about fifty years of age, though he looked older, as is the 
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case with sailors generally ; he was dressed in a canvas salt 
of clothes, a good deal covered with tar, and across his left 
shoulder he carried a canvas-bag containing a set of working- 
tools. On reaching the foot of the last flight of steps, and 
when about to turn into the narrow street, one of Ids tools, a 
wooden serving-mallet, fell unperceived from his bag. Bichard 
picked it up, and ran after him to give it to him. 

"Thank you, my boy," said the old sailor, in a frank and 
pleasant though some'trhat rough voice. " And where may 
you be from, and what may you be doing at this early hour 
in the morning % " he inquiringly continued. 

Eichard told him where he came from^ and that he was 
looking out for a ship, but had been very unsuccessful in 
his efforts. 

"Ah! bad times — bad times these," said Tom — Tom" 
Homer, for such was his name ; " everything 's going to the 
bad for ships and sailors, and things have got a mighty deal 
worse since these Swedes, and Norwegians, and other f ur'ners 
were allowed to come to our ports just as we ourselves do ; 
but never mind, it's a long lane that has no turning, so I 
suppose matters will mend in time. Never been to sea ! *" he 
continued, turning towards Eichard, and casting upon hirn a 
look which showed that he was a man of a kindly disposition 
— "and got no father, nor no mother, nor no- sister, nor no 
brother, nor no friends ! — ^bad look out, my boy, 'specially in 
these times. Don't mind hard work, do you?" he added, 
inquiringly, touching Eichard under the chin as he spoke, so 
that he might have a better look at him. 

Eichard told him it was just what he wanted ; and that 
though he had never been to sea, except in a schooner from 
Barham to London, and thence in the steamer to Shields, he 
had been a great deal in boats, and that he had been accus- 
tomed to sail them, and could pull a rope ; adding that he 
was very anxious to get something to do, and explaining that 
if he did not get work soon he should be obliged to beg 
about the streets, for his small stock of money, though he 
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bad received a little assistance from the sergeant, was nearly 
gone. 

" Well, do you see," said Tom, and a tear could be traced, 
as he listened to Eichard's story, running down his weather- 
beaten but manly face, " I *ve got a job ; it ain't much of a 
job, but it's a job that will last me for a fortnight. I'm 
helping to rig out a ship over in Forsyth's Dock, and I 'm 
paid by piece-work ; so, if you come along with me, and lend 
me a hand, I 'U share with you my bed*and grub while it lasts 
— ^that 's to say if you 're a good boy and stick to your work ; 
if you don't, we won't get on at all ; if you do, you '11 grub 
as I grub, and sleep as I sleep, in the lodgings up the way." 

Eichard eagerly accepted the old man's offer ; and as Tom 
Homer will often appear in the pages* of this narrative, I 
may as well here pause to give a veiy brief outline of his 
history. 

Tom, as I have said, was then about fifty years of age, but 
he looked more than ten years older. The tropical sun had 
browned his face, and it was already deeply furrowed with 
the marks of wear and hard labour. Although about the 
middle height, he looked less, for his shoulders were round, 
and his body slightly bent, from the stooping posture which 
the low-decked ships of those days obliged our sailors to 
adopt ; but his clear, black eye, and his finely-formed mouth, 
indicated that in his youth he had been a good-looking fellow. 
His countenance bore the stamp of manly honesty, and his 
actions, as further experience proved, were those of a right- 
minded and generous-hearted man. Tom's single vice was 
devotion to his pipe, which, when not at work, was generally 
in his mouth, and he dearly loved a quid of tobacco. Strong 
drinks of every kind he abhorred, and hereafter I shall state 
the reason. 

From his earliest youth he had been accustomed to the sea. 
Bom and brought up at a small fishing-port on the coast of 
Northumberland, and despatched to make his way, when nine 
years of age, on board of the collier of which lus father was 
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master, his home from infancy had been on the sea. Hd 
knew no other life. There he also received the bulk of his 
education, and there he learned the duties of cook as well as 
cabin-boy, for he had passed through every grade of seafar- 
ing life. His father, a thorough specimen of the old blow- 
hard school, had rightly thought that the best he could do for 
his children was to teach them how to do for themselves ; but 
as he spent a large portion of his own time in the public-house 
when on shore, and a large portion of his limited means in drink 
when at sea, he had not the wherewithal to give them edu- 
cation sufficient to rise in the world, even to his pwn position. 
In his time it was not considered necessary that a master of a 
collier should be able to write or understand anything in arith- 
metic beyond what nature and his ten fingers taught him. The 
march of intellect had, however, made considerable- strides in 
advance in the time of his son, and as Tom had not been 
taught the art of penmanship, and could barely sign his name, 
he had never got much beyond the position of an able sea- 
man. 

Tom Homer was, however, a thorough seaman in all prac- 
tical details. He could reef, hand, and steer with any man 
afloat. He could cut and make a jib equal to any sail- 
maker, and no man was more expert at tuming-in a dead-eye, 
or neater at a splice. He could also work and handle a gun, 
or exercise the cutlass with any man in his Majesty's navy, in 
which Tom had seen a great deal of service. Caught by the 
press-gang when barely fifteen years of age, he had served on 
board of a man-of-war for a large portion of his life. He had 
been under Nelson at the Battle of the Nile, and had fought 
under him also in the ever-memorable Trafalgar, where Tom 
received a wound, the effect of which was ever after visible in 
a slight halt in his walk. 

Forsyth's Dock, South Shields, where the brig lay on 
which Tom was employed, belonged, as well as the vessel, to 
a shipowner of that name ; who was on board when he and 
Kichard reached her, a few minutes before six o'clock. The 
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old gentleman had a habit of always seeing the men he em- 
ployed commence their work, under the conviction, that when 
fairly started, they were pretty certain to get on steadily 
during the day. 

Bichard's work was easily learned. In nautical phrase- 
ology, Tom had engaged to parcel and serve the shrouds of 
the lower rigging of the brig, which had been lifted from the 
masts for that purpose, and were stretched along the deck, 
and he now employed Eichard to assist him. It was just the 
kind of work where a good rigger could make an inexperienced 
boy of service ; and Kichard gave great satisfaction. Even Mr 
Forsyth told him he was a "handy lad," and said if there had 
been an opening in the vessel — but unfortunately there was 
not — he should have given it to him. 

For nearly a fortnight Kichard was thus employed. Every 
day he grew more and more in favour with the kind-hearted 
rigger, who readily provided him with bed and board, and 
now and then gave him a sixpence to himself out of his hard 
earnings. Eichard enjoyed the work, and was extremely 
happy. His lodgings were very poor, but very clean. They 
were kept by a widow, whose only means of livelihood were 
derived from the two rooms in her cottage, one of which was 
occapied by Tom, and another by a " keelman," one of those 
men who manage a coal-barge, measured to hold a ^' keel," or 
twenty-one tons four hundredweight of coals. 

When the work of the day was over, old Tom and his 
prot^g6 often took a stroll along the cliff in the direction of 
Tynemouth. A footpath led them by the Collingwood monu- 
ment to a sandy shore in a nook between the rocks, which in 
the season was a favourite bathing-place. From the precipi- 
tous clifis, and extending a considerable distance seaward, 
there ran a dangerous reef of rocks, covered at high water, 
and known as the Black Middens. 

To sit on the inner portion of these rocks during a Sunday 
afternoon, or on a fine evening when the labours of the day 
were over, constituted one of Tom Homer's chief sources of 
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ei\jo3mient. Here, with a short black pipe in his mouth he 
would sit philosophising — for Tom was a philosopher in his 
way, and a great admirer of nature. He had, also, always a 
yam to spin when an attentive listener could be found \ and 
he spun it well too, when fairly started in the right groove, 
and yet he was far from talkative. 

One evening, after a day which had been oppressively hot, 
Bichard accompanied the old man to his favourite seat, when 
they had finished their tea. At sunset, the appearance of the 
sky showed that there would soon be a sudden change in the 
weather; and the heavy dark clouds to the eastward be- 
tokened a rapidly-approaching summer gale. 

*' It looks greasy to-night,'' said Tom, filling his pipe for 
another smoke before he left his seat on the rocks, for it was 
getting late, " very greasy. We shall have," he continued, " a 
stiff gale ere long, and these summer gales are often very 
treacherous; they come on all at once. I have seen them 
down about here,'' he added, '^ sweep along as sudden as a 
West India or Mauritius hurricane. They ain't like the winter 
gales on our coast, which give you warning. With them we 
know what to do, and by degrees get in the royals, then the 
topgallant sails, then take a reef in the topsails, ai\^ after that 
close reef, and make everything snug. You can have all 
secure in time with a winter's sou'-wester ; but these fine-day 
summer gales catch you all of a heap, when least expected. I 
don't like them, and never did. Just see how the carry," con- 
tinued Tom, " rushes across the sky." 

The moon was nearly at its full ; and it had just then 
made its appearance above a cluster of dense clouds that looked 
more like plaster than anything else. 

** These plasters," said Tom, " with the fan-tails, and the 
£eece hurrying over the face of the moon, always make me 
look afloat, as if I were on board ship, and think it was time 
to shorten sail and make all snug. They 're the sure sign of a 
stiff south-easter down about here. Summer gales from the 
east do no end of mischief on this coast. I '11 never forget one 
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of them/' be added, knocking the ashes out of his pipe, and 
looking at the rising waves, as if in deep thought. 

« When was that, Mr Horner ? " asked Kichard. 

" I say, youngster, haven't I often told you not to call me 
mister. I ain't a mister — never was anything but Tom, and 
never will be anything now than old Tom Horner ; so mind 
give me my right name after this, and I '11 like you all the 
better. 

" Well, it was, as I was saying, just such a summer night 
as this, when we were on a voyage in the brig — a long time 
ago now — from Shields to Leith with a cargo of coals. I was 
then cook and cabin-boy all in one, and had to mix the grog 
for my father when he didn't like to be at the trouble himself. 
He was sitting that night by the taffrail, taking it easy, with 
the pipe in his mouth, and not bothering his head about the 
weather, for, as it was summer, he did not think it worth 
while thinking anything about it. The mate, who was as fond 
of a stiff caulker as himself, was sitting half asleep by the 
companion-hatch. They both had their glass of grog before 
them. The wind blew from the east, and it came in sharp 
puffs and jerks, whistling as it came, just as it is doing now. 

"Every whiff,'' continued Tom, "was getting stronger, 
and every whistle sharper and shriller, as it has been doing 
this last hour ; but neither my father nor his mate cared any- 
thing about these * whiffs,' as they called them. Well, do 
you see, we were down abeut the Farn Islands — a nasty place 
with an east wind, — and I didn't like it, but daren't say a 
word. At last, down came a sneezer, and such a sneezing 
whiff, that it blew the old summer fore-topsail clean out of the 
bolt-rope. My father started from where he sat as if he had 
been shot, and swearing at the mate for not looking out, as if 
the mate had been any more to blame thaiU himself, let go the 
main-topsail halyards with a run. By that time the brig had 
careened nearly on her beam-ends ; but it was too late : the 
main-topsail had split into pieces, and was cracking in ribbons 
like 80 many coach- whips about the mast-head. All this time 
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the gale was increasing, and at last it blew as if it would blow 
the teeth out of our heads, while the brig was fast sagging 
down upon a reef of rocks that ran out under water from the 
Farns. My father, a tough old fellow, saw it was all up with 
the brig, and that the only thing he could do was to make a 
bold push to save our lives ; so he squared away, and docked 
her in a cove round the corner of the reef, where she stuck 
hard and fast — so fast, that she never came out of it again ; 
but we managed to get on shore, though we had a near 
scratch for it. I have never forgotten these ugly whiffs, nor 
am I likely to forget that summer gale ; and to-night ain't 
unlike it." 

The sky by this time had certainly a very threatening ap- 
pearance, and the wind was increasing with such force that 
Tom, after he had finished his third pipe, recommended that 
they should return to their lodgings. " These fleecy tails," 
he said, "by the way in which they are shooting across the 
sky, and the haze about the moon yonder, and the watery 
red of the sunset, are warnings for a dirty night ; I pity the 
poor sailors out about here." 

While he spoke a vessel was seen in the distance under a 
heavy pressure of canvas j she was endeavouring to weather 
away the coast ; but the increasing gale listed her over so 
much, that she had to shorten sail, and, evidently making no 
progress to windward, her yards were afterwards squared for a 
short time, and her course shaped as if about to attempt to 
make Shields Harbour. Soon, however, as if uncertain what 
to do, she was again hauled to the wind. 

" No good," said Tom, " no good, she won't manage it ; " 
and by the way she was steered, the vessel must have been a 
stranger to the coast. The storm which had now risen blew 
right upon the shore. The waves rose rapidly, and were 
breaking over the outer end of the Black Middens with great 
force. 

Thatwell-known reef lay just to the northward of the entrance 
to the harbour ; and in such storms, and especially to strangeni^ 
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was exceedingly dangerous. As the sliip approached the bar, 
numbers of seafaring men made their way to the beach, and 
soon afterwards a couple of pilot cobles were launched 
from the small sandy bay beneath the low light. The pilots, 
however, dare not put to sea ; the waves had become too 
high for any boat to venture within a considerable distance 
of the broken water on the bar. It was evident to all 
nautical men that the strange vessel was in imminent danger. 
Unable to keep off the land till the gale moderated, she was 
making a bold effort to enter Shields Harbour ; but it was too 
apparent that there were no persons on board of her ac- 
quainted with the channel, and therefore the pilots, who had 
gone out with their boats as far as they could with safety, 
were, by means of flags and signal lights, endeavouring to 
direct her into the proper course. 

As the stranger drew nigh, crowds of people gathered on 
the shore, and the scene soon became very exciting. Within 
the previous hour or two the gale had become stronger, and 
having veered more to the southward, had seriously increased 
the risk of the vessel — if she stood for the harbour — drifting 
upon the outer edge of the Midden rocks. Finding it impos- 
sible to weather away the lee-shore, she had under a close- 
reefed main-topsail and reefed foresail steered for the bar. It 
was her last resource. Deeply-laden, and with a heavy deck- 
load of timber, the brig rolled fearfully when she reached the 
ground swell. Her union jack, the signal for a pilot, was 
hoisted at the fore-topgallant mast-head, but though no boat 
could have lived in the cross and angry sea then on the bar, 
the pilots were doing their best, by means of their flags and 
lanterns, to guide her into the channel. 

Persons who have not witnessed such scenes as these can- 
not conceive the excitement that prevails amongst the people 
on the beach, nor is it easy to describe it. Every one is either 
suggesting, ordering, or lamenting. 

When the bow of the stranger turned in the right direc- 
tion, cries were raised — **She sees the signal," "It's all 
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right," and other encouraging remarks ; while the old hands on 
the shore could be heard saying, '* Steady, my boys, steady,'' 
as if the helmsman of the stranger was within hearing. 

Then, when the huge waves threw her off the right course, 
and twisted her bows to the north, the cry, ** It 's all over," 
rang still louder through the crowd, till again she headed the 
right way, and then arose the cheering exclamation — "She's 
safe, she 's safe ! " — an expression, alas ! only to be drowned 
the next instant by the cry of despair, as the doomed vessel 
drifted towards the breakers. 

Such scenes are far too numerous on the north-east coast of 
England ; and, as appears from their exciting exclamations^ 
the seamen on the beach evince an anxiety almost as intense 
as that of the men on board, whose lives are in such fearful 
jeopardy. 

In this instance there was more than the usual anxiety and 
suspense, as the master of the brig had struggled for two or 
three hours bravely against the gale, in the hope that he 
might be able to keep off the land till the tide was at its 
height, when he might attempt to cross the bar. Unfortu- 
nately, however, when he reached the broken water he mis- 
took the signals from the pilots, and missed the proper 
channel. It then became too apparent to every person on shore 
that the vessel's fate was sealed. As she approached the 
most dangerous spot, and that portion of the bar where there 
was the least water, an ominous silence prevailed amongst the 
crowd. For a moment the people were breathless with 
anxiety; but the next instant a shrill yell of horror was heard, 
even above the howling of the storm. Then came one long 
wail, as if prayers were being offered up for the safety of the 
lives of the crew of the doomed vessel, which, having struck 
on the bar, was rolling and drifting helplessly towards the 
dreaded reef. 

" She 's on the Middens ! " cried every tongue. It was a 
dreadful cry. 

"She 's on the Middens!" rang along the shore, and past the 
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small cove below the inner lighthouse, and into that part of 
Shields where the seafaring population live. 

" She 's on the Middens ! *' hundreds of voices repeated, 
till mothers, and wives, and sisters, came streaming along the 
sands, many with an anxious fear lest there might be in the 
stranded ship a son, or a husband, or a brother ; but all, I dare 
say, with the purpose, if they had no direct interest in the 
people on board of the ill-fated vessel, of rendering them every 
assistance. 

** She 's on the Middens ! '' even the children cried, roused 
from their sleep by the noise j and they, too, streamed to- 
wards the sands. 

Immediately after the stranger struck the rocks, the masts 
snapped or started from their steps, and fell with a crash to 
leeward, though still held to the sides of the ship by the stout 
shrouds, one portion of which had not given way. Thus, in 
one entangled heap, the once strong ship was drifting, a help- 
less wreck, towards the beach, and beating over the rocks as 
if the gale had made her its plaything. Wave after wave 
dashed over her, and as their white crests rose and fell, it 
looked as if they were spitefully playing at "leap-frog'' over 
the ruin of one of the craft which, through men's genius and 
skill, had so often proudly resisted their anger. It was a 
grand, but awful sight, rendered too visible by the strong 
glare of the moon, over which the feathery clouds were 
careering wildly ; while the cries of the women on the beach, 
and the hoarse roar of the men rushing in the direction where 
the life-boat was kept, tended only to intensify its ghastly 
grandeur. The scene was indeed appalling, for the doomed 
vessel had become the sport of the wind, which whirled, and 
whistled, and screamed like a demon, and of the savage 
hundred-handed waves, which, when they had tossed and be- 
laboured the ill-fated ship, lay back breathless on the beach 
as from sheer exhaustion. In their fury they looked like liv- 
ing beings laughing at their frolics, or rejoicing in the havoc 
of which they were the relentless instruments. 



i 
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The brig held together longer than could have been expected 
under the circumstances, and the cry for the "life -boat'* 
was re-echoed along the beach, in the hope of saving some of 
the crew ; but in those days there were not, as now, two 
hundred magnificent boats, constructed through benevolence, 
and stationed for that sole object at every spot along our 
iron-bound and dangerous coast-line. The Life-boat In- 
stitution was then in its infancy, and had only a very few 
boats, of an inferior and comparatively unsafe construc- 
tion. 

Shields, however, had a life-boat of its own j and to the 
inquiry — " Who *ll man the life-boat ? " there was the response 
of hundreds, young and old ; for there is no lack of bravery, 
and bravery of the noblest order, amongst our seafaring popu- 
lation.. 

The first who sprang into the life-boat was old Tom 
Homer ; he had, in his day, been coxswain of the captain's 
gig, and was a splendid oarsman. Eichard Claremont at once 
followed him. 

" Come out of the boat, youngster, come out of the boat ! " 
cried almost every person on shore ; " you have not strength 
to handle an oar on such a night as this ! " But what he 
lacked in strength he made up for in courage. Old Tom had 
seized hold of the bow oar, and had taken his place by its 
rowlock, and as the oars were double-banked, Eichard felt 
that he could assist him. The boy had had experience in 
rowing ; therefore he resolutely kept his place ; and while no 
entreaty or threat could move him from it, he soon showed 
that the crowd had too hastily formed their opinion of his 
incapacity for the work he had undertaken. 

In the face of a fearful sea, and amidst the cheers of the 
people, the life-boat slowly but steadily made its way to the 
ill-fated vessel, and getting under her lee, managed to throw 
on board the light line which had been stowed in the bows 
ready for that purpose. 

It was tljen that Eichard displayed his skill, and proved of 
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wliat service a light and active lad could be in such an 
emergency; but the crew did not know the reason which 
induced him to make an effort that might have appalled the 
stoutest and boldest of them. 

In passing under the stem of the brig, he had read the 
words, Uclipse o/Barham, These words acted like a spell, 
and all thought of danger left him. 

As no person on board of the Eclipse had caught the line 
which had been thrown from the life-boat, it was feared that 
the crew had either been swept off the deck, or were too 
exhausted to make any effort to save themselves ; and it was, 
therefore, all important to connect the life-boat with the brig ; 
but under the circumstances it was not easy to see how that 
could be accomplished. It would have been very hazardous, 
from the roll of the sea, for any of the men who manned the 
life-boat to have attempted to board the ill-fated vessel, 
over which the waves were still breaking in unspent fury ; no 
full-grown man, unless of very light weight, and of unusually 
active habits, would have dared to do so. It was then that 
Kichard's services proved of the greatest value. Stationed at 
the bow of the boat, he watched his chance ; and as the life- 
boat, rising and falling in the swell of the sea, touched the 
sides of the brig, he sprang into her fore- chains, thrusting 
himself between the chain-plates and some broken lanyards, 
which a boy alone could have done ; he thus got a firm hold, 
and at the next roll to windward scrambled on board. Catch- 
ing the light line thrown from the life-boat, to which was 
attached a stout rope, he formed the much-desired connection. 

Happily he was in time to save Hf e. Three men were found 
clinging to a portion of the running rigging, which, having 
got entangled with the windlass end, afforded them temporary 
protection, while everything else had been swept from the 
deck, and one of the three was the master of the brig, his 
good, kind friend. Old Noah! All the others had been swept 
away and drowned. 

The chief difficulty having been overcome, two of the life- 
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boat men were able to follow Richard on board, and by means 
of the stout rope, and their aid, Noah and the remaining two 
of his crew, though fearfully exhausted, were rescued from a 
doom otherwise inevitable. 

The Eclipse^ with her cargo of timber, the greater portion 
of which was saved, though the vessel herself became a total 
wreck, was consigned to merchants in Newcastle, whoj having 
heard of Bichard's services, gave him a sovereign, and told 
him to call at their ofl&ce on the following day, when they 
introduced him to a gentleman to whom they had just sold a 
vessel, who at once agreed to take him as an apprentice. The 
Cleopatra^ which was of North American build, had been con- 
signed to them, with her cargo, for sale, by her owners, who 
were resident in Nova Scotia. She then lay moored at a well- 
known anchorage, close to North Shields, known as " Peggies 
Hole,^* where Richard joined her, and also Tom Homer, who, 
having finished his job in Forsyth's Dock, was engaged to 
strip and overhaul her rigging, with the choice of a berth as 
an able seaman on the voyage, if he found he could not get 
another rigging job on shore. For all this good fortune, 
Richard was mainly indebted to his old friend, Noah, who, 
before returning to Barham, took care to provide him with a 
fresh outfit, which he had bravely earned, so that he com- 
menced his first voyage with a new chest and an excellent 
stock of clothes ; nor was Tom Homer forgotten for the 
service he had rendered in the life-boat. 

The Cleopatra measured about 400 tons register. Her 
purchaser, a gentleman of the name of Montgomery, was the 
senior partner of the firm of Messrs Montgomery, Armstrong, 
& Co., of Glasgow and Demerara, West India merchants and 
shipowners. They had also a branch of their business in 
London, which was very extensive, and at that time very 
lucrative. 

A captain and chief ofl&cer soon arrived from Scotland to 
take charge of the Cleopatra^ and fit her out for the voyage to 
Demerara, for which trade she had been purchased. Captain 
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Fairlee Brown, who had been appointed to command her, was 
a clever, go-a-head man, and went by the name of " Skysail 
Jack" amongst those sailors who had sailed with him out of 
the port of Greenock, from his habit of " cracking-on,*' and 
carrying skysails when the masters of other ships were afraid 
to set their topgallant-sails. He was a merry, dashing, kind- 
hearted man withal ; and whUe he kept his men close at work, 
he never iU-used them. Being somewhat of a sporting char- 
acter when he had time to follow the pursuits of the field, he 
could not even at sea conceal his sporting propensities. 

" Yoicks — ^hark, hark and away ! '* he would cry to his men, 
as they were running aloft to. shorten sail on a sudden ; for 
Skysail Jack carried on to the last moment that the masts 
would bear the pressure of the increasing wind upon the 
sails. 

This lively cry produced as exciting an effect upon the 
sailors as upon huntsmen, for at his novel call, especially with 
the addition of a glass of grog, they started off like beagles to 
the quarry. 

Then all the fowls were killed in sportsmen fashion, and 
he often made the attempt to despatch the pigs in a similar 
manner. It is true he had not many chickens to kill; — a 
very small hen-coop contained the supply allowed by the 
owner for the use of the cabin table; but as Skysail Jack 
thought they ate better when riddled with small shot, he 
preferred despatching the few that were allowed for his use 
in a sportsman-like manner. For this purpose he had an iron 
cage, into which he placed the condemned chicken, and hanging 
it on some part of the ship where he could have a fair shot — 
generally at the end of the flying jib-boom^-he blazed away 
till the bird ceased to flutter. 

The pigs, however, were much more difficult to destroy with 
powder and shot ; nevertheless he made the attempt, to the 
great risk of the cook's life or limbs. But though the cook 
managed to obey orders, and kept the brute " feathery edge 
on'' — ^that is, with its stern towards the captain — while he 
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fired^ he never managed to kill it in that way, and tlie pig 
had invariably to be slaughtered afterwards in the usual 
fashion ; but it " smelt of powder," and that was a relish to 
Skysail Jack, who, however, with all his absurd sporting pro- 
clivities, was a thorough sailor, and an excellent master. 

Unfortunately, his chief mate was a very different man. 
The spoiled son of a locker in the Greenock Custom House, 
Mr M*Callum had, on the previous voyage to the West Indies, 
when second mate, gained Captain Brown's confidence, and 
had been appointed first mate of the Cleopatra. 

Unlike each ©ther in almost everything, it was not easy to 
see what could have induced Qaptain Brown to promote Mr 
M*Callum ; he was, without exception, one of the most trea- 
cherous and deceitful of young men, and a petty tyrant too of 
the worst type ; for he frequently compelled the men to per- 
form duties for which there was really no necessity, and 
tormented them in a hundred different ways. Whenever he 
could do so with impunity, he would shorten the time usually 
allotted for their meals, and even curtail the stated allowance 
of victuals. Seldom addressing any of the crew by their 
proper names, he insulted them with obnoxious titles, and 
with a supercilious air reminded them on all occasions of his 
own superiority. Without any respect for the feelings of 
others, he never spoke to a man under him as if he were a 
man ; it was always " you, sir," or " here, sir," or " fellow," 
and so forth. If they had been his slaves, he could not have 
treated them, especially the apprentices, with greater injustice 
or contempt ; and when he swore, which he too often did, his 
oaths were of the filthiest and most abominable description. 

It was surprising how a man like Skysail Jack kept such a 
fellow in the cabin with him ; but he was smooth and fair- 
tongued to his superiors or his equals, when it suited his 
purpose ; and as the master did not see or hear one-tenth of 
what was going on, M'Callum, alone having his ear, made it 
appear that it was the men or the boys who were at fault, 
and not he, when any quarrel arose between them. 
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The second mate was quiet and stupid, with perhaps more 
scholastic education than men of his station in life at that 
time usually possessed ; but he was too easy and too muddle- 
headed to rise to a higher position in the vessel. 

The boatswain, a man from Berwick-on-Tweed, was in 
many respects very little better than the chief mate. Ill- 
conditioned, cross-grained, and mean-spirited, this old fellow 
did things which even M'Callum would have scorned to do, 
and, what is worse, he did them with a will and a zest of 
satis&ction. He was just the kind of man to perform, in 
forecastle phraseology, the mate's " dirty work." 

The steward, Dugald Campbell, claimed kindred with the 
Duke of Argyll, as all the Campbells do ; and the cook, a 
witty and clever Irishman, was never sober, except when he 
could not get a sufficient supply of liquor to make him 
drunk, of which it required a considerable quantity. The car- 
penter, familiarly known by the name of " Chips," belonged 
to Sunderland ; and the rest of the crew were from Shields 
and the neighbourhood. Things were so dull, that Tom 
Homer could not find another job as a rigger on shore, and 
to Eichard's great joy he had shipped as an able seaman on 
board of the Cleopatra, 

Besides Kichard, there were other two apprentices ; one of 
whom, Willie Hall, was a distant relation of Mr Montgomery, 
and had his quarters along with the second mate, carpenter, 
and boatswain, in the steerage. 

The other, the son of a taUor in South Shields, was an 
indolent, lounging, good-for-nothing fellow. He had worked 
with his father, or rather his father had for two years vainly 
attempted to induce him to work with himself on the board, 
but finding that he could make nothing of him on shore, he 
had had sufficient influence to get him a berth at sea, under 
the too general impression that any materials are good enough 
to make a sailor ; or with the very erroneous idea, that a 
youth who is good for nothing on shore will become good 
for something at sea. But Jamie Nutter was good nowhere j 
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for though not eighteen years of age — ^too old to go to sea — 
he commenced, before the Cleopatra cleared the land, to drink 
and steal, as he had done at home. The drink he had 
smuggled on board, and the sailors only laughed at this 
failing ; but many a thrashing they gave him for stealing, 
though to very little purpose. 

The ship's company was divided into two sections known 
as the starboard and larboard " watches," each doing duty on 
deck alternately for four hours at a time during the night, 
commencing at eight p.m. — one being under charge of the 
chief mate, while the second mate had charge of the other : 
so that every alternate night one of the watches had only four 
hours' sleep altogether. The steward, who was not supposed 
to know anything of a seaman's duty, and sometimes the 
carpenter, when he had much work in his own line, were not 
required to keep watch ; and in a few instances the cook was 
exempted. 

But in stormy weather, when sail had to be shortened, or 
when the tack of the ship was changed, all hands were called, 
and every man on such occasions had his station and a dis- 
tinct duty. 

In many merchant vessels the privilege of "watch and 
watch," that is, four hours' rest for each four hours of labour, 
is allowed throughout the whole twenty-four hours ; but such 
was not the case on board of the Cleopatra, Mr M*Callum 
took care to have work sufficient carved out for the crew to 
prevent the possibility of any such boon being granted to 
them. All hands were therefore on deck from nine in the 
morning till six o'clock in the evening, and were only allowed 
for recreation, or for the purpose of washing or mending 
their clothes, the second " dog-watch," that is between the 
hours of six and eight p.m. If he had not work for them, he 
contrived to make it ; so that there was always something to 
be done on board of the Cleopatra^ even to the polishing of the 
anchors, or shifting cables from locker to locker, and then 
shifting them back again. 
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Bichard, while he had the good fortune to be placed in the 
same watch with Tom Horner, had unhappily over In'm in 
that watch both the chief mate and his ill-conditioned boat- 
swain. 

The ordinary and necessary work on board of a merchant 
ahip at sea is of the most promiscuous kind. The morning 
watch commences at six a.m. to wash, scrub, and, on stated 
occasions, to sandstone the decks, or, as it is called, '^ holy 
stone," from the fact, I presume, that the men perform this 
work on their knees, and with pieces of sand-stone in their 
hands, shaped like a Bible. Everything is supposed to be clean 
and tidy by eight o'clock, the time when the master usually 
makes his appearance on deck ; and woe betide the boys if 
the brass-work about the ship's binnacle, and the bell on the 
quarter-deck, be not by that time sufficiently clear for him to 
aee the reflection of his face in them. 

During the day the men have various occupations ; some 
of them are employed mending sails, and the smart hands on 
board of the Cleopatra^ such as Tom Horner, were often 
engaged making studding-sails, awnings, and so forth. Other 
men, again, werq employed plaiting chafing-mats, used for 
preventing the yards, when braced up, from chafing the 
shrouds and fitanding-rigging ; one or two, with the assistance 
of the boys, opened up old rope or "junk," and converted 
the yams into spun-yam, with a rude machine made for that 
purpose. Splicing, sewing, tarring, and strapping blocks were 
everyday jobs ; and the " neat hands " on board were engaged 
in making man-ropes and tiller-ropes of various kinds, with 
jbuicy knots at the head of them, and other ingenious devices 
of the decorative order. In good weather, painting ship, and 
tarring operations alofb, were carried on with great zeal. 
Every Saturday, and sometimes twice every week, the masts 
were greased from the sheave-hole of the skysail-pole down 
to the caps on the lower mast-head, and wet or dry, foul 
weather or fair, M'Callum and his boatswain gave Bichard 
that job to do. 
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The Cleopatra being a full-rigged ship, he should, in justice, 
have had only one mast to do, but he generally had all three j 
for Willie Hall was a delicate boy — he was besides highly 
favoured, and with the weather in anywise rough, became 
sick, and could not go aloft ; and though Jamie Nutter was 
fit enough for the work, he generally got free by means of 
some dodge, and as on one occasion he allowed the grease-can 
to tumble from aloft on the mate's head, and hinted that the 
same accident was likely to happen again, neither M* Galium 
nor the boatswain were disposed to compel Jamie to do such 
work when he was not himself inclined for it. Jamie, besides 
being a sulky fellow, was quite up to any mischief when it 
suited his purpose, so that the mates were somewhat a&aid 
of him. 

It is hardly possible to conceive any work so disagreeable as 
that of greasing masts at sea. With a tin can, or a small 
bucket, full of the vilest description of grease (it generally con- 
sisted of the '^ cook's slush," and had an abominable smell)y 
Kichard, while the ship was rolling from side to side, or 
pitching into the trough of the sea, had to find his way aloft, 
as best he could, to the skysail mast-head. Then, fastening 
the bucket with a hitch-knot to the stays, he had to slide 
down, holding on to the shroud, or stay with one hand, and with 
the other greasing the masts, so that the parrels of the yards 
might move easily over them. No convicts in our worst 
prisons had ever such hard and such oiffensive work to do, as 
that apportioned to the apprentice boys in most of our merchant 
ships at the time of which I am writing ; and I fear their posi- 
tion is not much improved in many vessels of the present day. 

But his work aloft was not confined to greasing the masts. 
At other times he might be seen slung in the " bowling-hitch " 
of a rope, sliding down the stays, and tarring them from a 
bucket which hung by his side. In the ordinary work of 
furling and reefing sails he had to take his part (and more than 
his part, for the small and lofty sails were always loosed and 
furled by the boys) ; but it was an easy and pleasant duty 
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compared with the tarring, and especially the greasing operas 
tions. 

The Cleopatra was a flush deck ship — that is, she had 
neither poop nor topgallant forecastle. Nor was there any 
house on deck, except the galley, behind which, and between 
it and the main-mast, the long-boat was stowed ; under the 
bilges of this boat the spare spars, with the boat itself, were 
lashed to ring-bolts in the main deck. The cabin, which was 
occupied by the master, mate, and steward, contained accom- 
modation besides for three or four passengers. The steerage 
consisted of a space squared out in the 'tween decks, below 
the after hatchway, where the second mate, boatswain, 
carpenter, and Willie Hall lived. All the rest of the crew 
were berthed, or rather stowed away in the forecastle. This 
was indeed a miserable place, very little more than five feet 
in height, with neither light nor air except what found their 
way through the scuttle-hatch — a hole in the deck hardly two 
feet square, and the only passage to the place. The forecastle 
had no fittings of any kind, except a rough locker, in which 
the daily allowance of beef and biscuit was kept. There were 
no bed places, and very little space for even the hammocks, 
while the seamen's chests performed the part of chairs and 
tables. 

The allowance of food consisted of hard and very salt beef, 
with coarse biscuit, four days of the week ; and pork, with 
peas for soup, in which the pork was boiled, on the remaining 
three days. Flour was served out on Sunday, with, at times, 
a little suet. When mixed with water, it was tied into a 
coarse cloth, and boiled in the ship's copper. It then became 
" duflf," and was eaten with the beef, instead of biscuit, and 
considered a deUcacy. 

These articles, with a limited supply of tea and sugar- 
prepared in the universal copper, and served out morning and 
evening to the sailors in their tin cans, — constituted, I may 
say, the whole supply of food allowed at sea to the crew of 
the Cleopatraf and she was not an exception to the ordinary 

F 
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ran of merchant vessels at that time. When in port abroad, 
the men had vegetables, with fresh beef, provided they could 
be purchased at prices equivalent to the cost of the articles 
forming the dietary scale at sea. 

I must, however, here state, that though there is still in 
other respects much room for improvement, the supply of 
food to the seamen engaged in our merchant ships is very 
different now from what it was then. All respectable ship- 
owners vary the standard allowance of beef, pork, and 
biscuit, substituting for a portion of these flour, butter, 
dried fruits, lime-juice, and other articles, besides a good 
supply of potatoes and other vegetables, when they can be 
obtained. Preserved meats are also substituted in many in- 
stances. 

It may not be altogether uninteresting, and may serve as a 
comparison with the wages of the present day, if I state that, 
exclusive of provisions, the pay of the crew of the Cleopatra 
was as follows : — The master had ten pounds per month, in 
full of all allowances ; the chief mate, five pounds ; second 
mate, three pounds five shillings ; carpenter, four pounds ten 
shillings ; boatswain, three pounds ; and each of the able sea- 
men two pounds five shillings per month. The apprentices 
were paid from six pounds to eight pounds sterling per annum. 
Such were about the wages received by the crews of similar 
merchant ships at that time. 

This brief outline may afford the reader an idea of the in- 
ternal economy of an ordinary British merchant vessel at the 
time when Richard Claremont commenced the battle of life 
at sea. Other matters of detail will appear in the course of 
this narrative. 

During the pessage there were no incidents worthy of 
special notice. Skysail Jack maintained his reputation for 
making quick passages. On the morning of the twenty- 
ninth day after crossing Shields' bar, the Cleopatra sighted 
the tops of the tall palm and cocoa-nut trees which grow on 
the flat lands in the vicinity of ^Demerara, and on the after- 
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noon of tliat day she dropped anchor in the river, close to 
Georgetown, and abreast of the jetty and stores belonging to 
Messrs Montgomery and Armstrong, her enterprising owners. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Geosgstown, the chief commercial town, as well as the 
capital of British Quayana, was then, as it still is, a place of 
considerable importance. It is situated near the mouth of 
the river Demerara, and contained, in 1831, upwards of 
twenty thousand inhabitants, four-fifths of whom were people 
of colour and principally slaves. 

The town is regularly built, after the fashion of the Dutch, 
to whom it once belonged, and, like all their towns, inter- 
sected by numerous canals. The houses and stores at that 
time were constructed in most instances of wood, and being 
prettily painted, with white walls and green doors and veran- 
das, had a' clean and lively appearance. Though the whole 
province, including the site on which Georgetown stands, is 
low and swampy, and at times very fatal to Europeans, the 
country is to the eye very inviting, and the shrubberies and 
flower-beds around the houses rich and beautiful Amidst 
the luxuriant foliage the lofty palms diversify the scene, and 
the numerous bridges across the canals might induce the 
traveller to suppose that he was in a portion of Rotterdam, 
which had been besieged by the crowds of negroes who fill 
the streets. 

To Richard Claremont the scene was altogether novel and 
striking, presenting in appearance a charming contrast to the 
towns on the banks of the Tyne he had so recently left. But 
Richard had little time to admire its beauties. The pervading 
idea of Mr Armstrong, the managing partner of the business 
at Georgetown, of which the Cleopatra formed a part, was 
money, and how to make it, He seldom thought about any- 
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thing else. To realise enough to retire upon as soon as 
may be, and enjoy himself at home, was his .single and all- 
absorbing ambition. His pleasures, therefore, were confined 
to the counting-house, and to calculations as to the amount 
of work he could get out of every person in the service of 
his firm ashore and afloat. 

No sooner, therefore, had the Cleopatra dropped anchor in 
the stream, than orders were received to have the cargo dis- 
charged with all possible speed, so that she might be ready to 
receive the sugar, rum, and molasses which were waiting for 
shipment by her to London. 

M 'Galium was in every way suited to carry out Mr Arm- 
strong's wishes. No better nigger-driver could have been 
found in the colony. He was just the man to clear the 
Cleopatra with despatch of her outward cargo, which consisted 
of coals in bulk and in hogsheads, with bricks and casks in 
shooks, and a large quantity of hoops in bundles. If 
Eichard's work had been irksome and arduous at sea, it was 
much more so in harbour. He was obliged to take his part 
in pitching bricks or unloading hoops with the men, and do 
duty equal to them. Two persons only were employed in 
lifting each bundle of hoops ; -and as the bricks were thrown 
from hand to hand, the boy had to throw as many as the 
man. 

The work, therefore, at Demerara was of the most laborious 
kind. For instance, the crew were " knocked out '' — ^that is, 
roused from their hammocks by the thundering of a hand- 
spike over their heads on deck at " gun-fire " — five o'clock. 
To be roused at that early hour, and in that summary man- 
ner every morning, was bad enough under any circumstances, 
but after a night sleepless through suffocating heat and torture 
by myriads of mosquitoes, — it was dreadful. If Messrs 
Montgomery and Armstrong were resolved to make the most 
they could out of every one who served them, M'Callum took 
care to^ exact from the crew of their ship even more than they 
expected. From sunrise till eight P.M., the men were either 
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working on deck in a broiling sun, receiving hogsheads 
of sugar and puncheons of molasses from the ** droghers" 
alongside, or at work equally laborious in the suiSbcating hold 
of the ship. When short of employment on board, Mr Arm- 
strong took care to find plenty of work for them to do on 
shore, in rolling casks down the wharf to be ready for ship- 
ment, or in piling hogsheads of sugar in the stores, a descrip- 
tion of work against which the negroes had rebelled, and 
against which the seamen more than once protested ; but the 
apprentices, fearing to make any complaint, were on all occa- 
sions obliged to submit to it, — any remonstrance on their 
part would only have caused M*Callum to mark them in more 
ways than one, and this he had frequently to do in the case 
of Jamie Nutter. Jamie used, however, to get clear of the 
drudgery by drowning his cares in drink whenever he could 
do so on shore, so that the mate found it no easy matter to 
manage him either on shore or afloat. 

Though the act abolishing slavery did not come into 
full operation until 1834, the negroes many years before that 
period had imbibed their own notions of freedom. * Speeches 
from England in favour of abolition, having reached them in 
the most garbled form, had created so much discontent with 
their position that their masters in many cases were unable 
to control them, or induce them to perform even the kind of 
work which the labourers of all countries are obliged to do 
for their very livelihood. 

" You may get dirty buckra boy to do dat," they would say 
to their master, referring to the apprentices on board ship ; 
** me no do so.'* And when they afterwards obtained their 
freedom, it was in many instances impossible to prevail upon 
the negro to work on almost any terms whatever. 

"Me free now, massa," he would often reply — "me no 
work ; and de King and de British Parliament say me free 
now, and may do as me please ; and work no please me." 
But unfortunately the negro's idea of freedom in too many 
instances led him to believe, that while not obliged to work, 
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he might continue to reside in hia cottage free of rent, feed 
his pigs on his master's produce, Kve as he had hitherto done 
at his master's expense, and only work when it suited his 
purpose, which by the way was but seldom, as when he 
wanted to obtain a supply of rum or tobacco, or some fancy 
article of dress. Their love of display, in the shape of dress, 
was sometimes ludicrous enough, — a negro with a white hat 
and blue coat with velvet collar and brass buttons, but aam 
shirt, shoes, or stockings, being not an unusual holiday sight 
in the streets of Greorgetown. 

The negro women, too, were in many cases even vainer and 
more ludicrous in their attire than the men. Colours which 
formed a striking contrast to their own sable hue were in 
great demand ; and if any sailor ventured to wish a dame 
attired fully in white and crimson a very good morning, he 
was snubbed at once for his '^ impertinent freedom." 

" You common buckra," she would say, " why you dare to 
take de liberty of wishing a bery good morning to a lady — 
you keep your proper place, sar — ^you tink me no better or 
de equal of a nasty buckra ;" then turning on her heel, with a 
scowl at the sailor's impudence, she would walk away with a 
toss of her head in the most majestic and dignified manner. 
It was not easy for the buckra man to maintain his gravity 
at these displays of bare-footed grandeur — ^for a negress seldom 
could get shoes on her feet. 

These freaks of fashion and love of show would, however, 
have been of little consequence, had the negroes' notions of 
freedom extended only to the liberty of dressing as they 
pleased, and turning up their noses at English sailors. Un- 
fortunately, it was kept within no such narrow limits ; for 
their sudden emancipation from slavery to freedom, and the 
garbled speeches they had heard, gave them the most extra- 
ordinary impressions of their rights as freedmen — ^rights to 
take the most preposterous liberties with the rights of others. 
One instance may be given out of many. 

Close to the Cleopatra^ and at anchor in the stream, there 
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lay a beautiful barque named the Thistle^ whose master and 
Skysail Jack were old friends and often visited each other. 
On one of those occasions, Richard and Willie Hall, who 
rowed the captain's gig, were kept longer than usual waiting 
for him. The main deck of the barque was covered with 
hogsheads of sugar and casks of molasses, ready to be stowed 
away, while a native drogher lay alongside with more cargo 
on board ready for shipment. The crew of the Thistle, in- 
cluding her two mates, were at the time at work in the hold, 
and Richard, who sat by the gangway ladder, was apparently 
the only person on her deck. He had not, however, been 
long there before he noticed smoke rising from the poop. 
Walking aft to ascertain if there was anything wrong, he saw 
to his astonishment one of the negroes belonging to a drogher 
which lay alongside, squatted on his haunches, his woolly 
head peering underneath a pot full of plantains, which he was 
preparing to boil on a fire he had lighted on the quarter-deck 
of the barque — a fact alarming enough to be at once com- 
municated to the mate. 

** Boiling plantains on the poop ! '' said the mate, as if he 
could not conceive it possible ; but evidently more indignant 
at the negro's impudence in using the poop-deck for any such 
purpose than afraid of the consequence that might ensue 
from a fire in such a place. 

"What do you mean? what are you about?'' cried the 
mate, addressing the negro, as he sprung upon deck, having 
convinced himself of the accuracy of Richard's report. 

The negro paid no attention to his inquiry. He merely 
looked up for a moment at the indignant officer, and then 
resumed his work of blowing with his breath the wood fire he 
had just kindled; but the danger was not so great as ap- 
peared, for the negro had had prudence enough to place a 
large sheet of iron on the deck, and had surrounded it with 
bricks. Between these he had arranged his pile of wood, and 
over it had suspended his plantain pot, by means of iron cross- 
bars. The audacity, however, of any one attempting to take 
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possession of the most aristocratic part of the ship for such a 
purpose, irrespective of the risk of setting the vessel on fire, 
had thoroughly exasperated the mate, as well it might. He 
made one bound from the after-hatchway on to the sugar hogs- 
heads, and thence to the poop, with the intention of inflicting 
summary castigation upon the negro ; but the negro continued 
to blow away at the fire, and was not in the slightest degree 
put out of countenance. 

" I say, what do you mean, and who told you to come here 
to boil your dirty plantain-pot 1 " exclaimed the mate in a 
rage, as soon as he got on the poop. 

" Igh ! wood green — no bum,'' muttered the negro, blowing 
away while he said so, without paying any attention to the 
mate's expostulations. 

** Who told you," again asked the mate, " or gave you leave 
to come here with your plantains and your pot 1 " 

" No one," rejoined the negro curtly, and without the usual 
massa ; " you no see drogher's deck quite full of sugars, how 
me boil plantains dere 1 " and again he pujffed away at the 
green-wood fire. 

" If you do not put out that fire instantly," said the mate, 
** and decamp at once on board your drogher, I shall make 
you do so in double quick time.'' 

** How me camp to de drogher 1 you no see no room dere to 
boll plantains — deck all full of your sugars, and dere no other 
clear room on your deck — all over molasses-casks ; where me 

get my dinner 1 me no go — me see you me hab as good 

right here as you — me as free and as independent now as 
massa mate.'* And here he drew himself bolt upright, look- 
ing at the mate full in the face with an air of defiance, and 
concluded by exclaiming with great emphasis — ** What is de 
good of my freedom, if me no allowed to do as me like ? " 

" Slave or free," cried the mate, who had now become 
very angry indeed, " you shall not endanger the safety of the 
ship by cooking your dinner on this deck;" and without 
further altercation, he threw the smoking wood overboard, 
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and pitched plantains, pot, and negro over the break of the 
poop. They all landed together on the sugar-casks which 
filled the main-deck. The negro's ire was now thoroughly 
roused ; and no wonder, for his ejection from the poop had 
been summary and unexpected. The process of ejection had, 
however, imparted a becoming fear of the mate, who had 
proved his superiority in muscular power ; for it was not till 
he had scrambled sufficiently beyond the mate's reach, that 
he clenched his white teeth, closed his fist, and putting him- 
self in an attitude of defiance, with one knee resting on the 
bilge of a sugar hogshead, he exclaimed — " Me free man now, 
and you insult me ! but, neber mind, me sea the day when 
buckra (white) man shall be black man's nigger ! " 

** God forbid ! " retorted the mate ; and, to give effect to 
his words, he shied a billet of wood at the same instant at 
the negro's head, which made him spring wi,th wonderful 
alacrity on board of the schooner, there to boil his plantains 
as best he could. 

The institution of slavery, though repugnant to our feelings, 
and most happily abolished in nearly every country, seldom 
inflicted greater hardships upon the negro than those to which 
the crew of the Cleopatra were subjected when at George- 
town — they were of the most paltry and at the same time 
despotical kind; but the boatswain exercised a course of 
petty tyranny over Richard even more galling and unen- 
durable than that of the mate. Almost every morning, 
especially when the ship was at sea, this unmitigated rascal 
flogged the lad as if it had been part of his daily duty; 
and when he remonstrated, and asked, " Why are you flogging 
me to-day?" as the boatswain picked up the rope's-end to 
give him the usual castigation — ** what have I done wrong 1" 
the old villain would say, " Nothing as yet ; but as you are 
sure to deserve a flogging before the day is over, I may as 
well peg you when my hand 's in it," and he would then peg 
away, as if flogging the boy was both a duty and a gratifica- 
tion. 
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This state of things continued for a very long time, and 
was only modified at last in consequence of a quiet hint which 
Tom Horner gave the boatswain, to the effect that if not more 
lenient in his treatment of Bichard, he, old Tom, would some 
day " punch his ribs " for him. Now as Tom was an iron- 
fisted, wiry old fellow, and a man of his word, the boatswain 
somewhat modified his course of persecution in that line ever 
afterwards. There were, however, other hardships which 
Bichard had to endure, and as these were considered by the 
sailors duties which the boys ought to perform, Tom's 
influence, though considerable, was not sufficient to avert 
them. 

The forecastle, as I have said, contained a rough locker, 
the only piece of furniture in the place, in which the bread- 
basket and the beef-kids were kept. During the night- 
watches, the sailors, when they were relieved from duty, 
invariably had a slice of beef and bread before going to bed, 
or " tuming-in " to their hammocks. Now, as Bichard lived 
in the forecastle, it formed part of his duty to attend upon 
the seamen in the watch to which he belonged, a duty they 
rigorously enforced, so much so, that he had not merely to 
lift the beef-kid from the locker and place it before them, but 
he had also to wait till they had finished their midnight, or 
early morning meal, and put it and the bread-basket away 
again. Thus his limited hours of sleep were at times reduced 
from four to three and a half, and frequently to only three 
hours in the watch. On one of these occasions, feeling very 
wearied, he had gone to his hammock before the sailors had 
finished their meal. So great a dereliction of duty could not, 
in their opinion, be overlooked j and without ceremony, there- 
fore, one of the sailors cut the rope by which the head of his 
hammock was suspended, and brought him down with a sud- 
den run upon deck between two chests. Though much bruised 
with the fall, he dared not complain. In the midst, however, 
of these hardships, Bichard applied himself diligently to obtain 
a thorough knowledge of the duties of his profession, offering 
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few complaints against sufferings which, in his case, were 
really unavoidable. 

During nearly two years and a half the Cleopatra was 
constantly employed in the trade between London and Deme- 
rara. Though his work was ever the same, there were many 
changes in the crew; only Tom Horner remained by the ship, 
and he did so mainly on account of Eichard. Besides, he 
liked the captain, who was kind to him ; and Tom was too 
good a seaman to be tyrannised over with impunity by the 
mate. As to the boatswain, he and Tom understood each 
other better ever since the hint about the punch in the ribs. 

As the entire energies of the owners and their agents were 
devoted to the speedy discharge and loading of the Cleopatra, 
she was never detained in port, either at London or in Deme- 
rara, for more than ten or twelve days at a time. But the 
work in the West Indies was the heaviest ; it was almost un- 
remitting. After the seamen concluded their day's labour, a 
gang of negroes came on board, who worked the whole night, 
discharging cargo or taking on board hogsheads of sugar ; and 
their never-ceasing songs, as they walked round the capstan, 
or when " screwing '* or ** swamping " sugars in the hold, left 
little chance of repose to the whites, who had been at similar 
work during the whole of the day. 

Towards the close of the second year of Eichard's ap- 
prenticeship, the Cleopatra was despatched on an exceptional 
or intermediate voyage to our North American colonies. A 
scarcity of " lumber,'' a description of boarding about three 
quarters of an inch in thickness, extensively used in Deme- 
rara, had induced the owners of the Cleopatra to send her to 
St Andrews for a cargo. The province of New Brunswick 
was then, as it is now, the cheapest market for that descrip- 
tion of wood, and one where an immediate supply could 
always be obtained. As usual, no time was lost in despatch- 
ing ihe Cleopatra, and she arrived in the Bay of Fundy about 
the end of September. Here a number of her seamen de- 
serted. Tempted by the high wages usually prevailing at 
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that season of the year, they found means of getting away 
with their clothes during the night. Besides, when any 
extra inducements were offered, the crimps had no trouble in 
prevailing upon the crew of the Cleopatra to leave the service 
of such a man as M^Callum ; and it was with considerable 
difficulty that other seamen were found to supply the places 
of those who had deserted, so that the ship did not get 
away on her return voyage to Demerara till the middle of 
November. 

On proceeding down the bay, and while under charge of a 
pilot, the Cleopatra had the misfortune to encounter very 
severe and stormy weather, and was unfortunately driven on 
shore on a sunken reef of rocks. Though relieved after 
twenty-four hours' incessant labour from her perilous position 
without loss of life, she sustaitied very considerable damage 
to her hull, and was obliged to return to St Andrews. 

The facilities for repairs at that place were everything that 
could be desired. An extensive ship-building trade had been 
carried on for many years, and the persons engaged in it were 
thoroughly conversant with the best mode of dealing with 
water-logged ships. The Cleopatra having been beached at 
high water, the water very soon ran from her, when the holes 
in her bottom were temporarily repaired and her cargo dis- 
charged ; after which she was hauled upon a slip- way for the 
more substantial and necessary repairs. Curiously enough, 
the master shipwright who had underiaken the work was 
originally from Northumberland, and as he and Tom Horner's 
father bad been friends in their youth, his hospitality was 
extended to Tom, of which Kichard now and then partook, 
much to the annoyance of M'Callum, whom the old man never 
noticed. 

Here the ship lay nearly four months, the short days and 
severe weather rendering the large amount of repair to be 
done to her both difficult and tedious. During that time she 
again lost many of her crew by desertion, and amongst the 
number Jamie Nutter, of whom the ship was well quit. 
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Having completed her repairs, she was removed, as soon as 
the weather permitted, to a loading-place a few miles above St 
Andrews to take on board a fresh cargo of lumber, where 
the anchorage was so far from the land, that the portion of 
the crew who remained were not allowed to go on shore. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the forecastle of the Cleopatra 
was unfit for the abode of human beings, but where she now 
lay, the bow port requiring to be kept open for the purpose 
of taking the cargo on board, those of the crew who had the 
misfortune to live in it might almost as well have slept in 
the open air. At times a fire in an old iron pot, placed be- 
low the hatchway, afforded the alternatives of being frozen or 
suffocated. 

At one time the frost had become so severe, that the water 
in a tier of casks stowed in the 'tween decks on the after-part 
of the forecastle was frozen into a solid body of ice, and 
Eichard's canvas trousers, which lay on his chest beneath his 
hammock, were often frozen so stiff in the morning that they 
would stand upright, and required to be thawed or beaten 
before they were fit for use. Even bis blankets sometimes 
froze to each other. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Havinq completed the loading of her second cargo of lumber, 
the Cleopatra sailed again for Demerara, and reached that 
place after a rapid passage, without further disaster or any 
incident worthy of note. 

The change from the intense cold of New Brunswick to the 
oppressive heat of the West Indies had seriously affected the 
health, never very robust, of the captain, who was laid up 
nearly the whole time the ship lay at Georgetown. M*Callum, 
consequently, obtained increased authority, which he exercised, 
as such men usually dO; with the greatest severity over those 
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of the crew whom he thought least likely to resent his insults 
and oppression. 

Amongst the seamen who had joined the ship whilst she 
lay at St Andrews^ was a Scotchman, named Sam Boberton, 
a handsome, muscular young fellow; and though not more 
than twenty years of age, there was no smarter or better 
sailor on board, and none who performed his duties with 
more alacrity and fidelity. Quiet and unostentatious, he soon 
won the respect of his shipmates in the forecastle; but because 
he was quiet M^Callum was all the more exacting, and often 
gave him work to do which the other men on board would 
not have done: yet Sam never repined, and went about 
it, whatever it was, with readiness and at least apparent 
pleasure. 

Being ever ready to obey orders, and slow to resent injury, 
M'Callum came to the conclusion that, as he was very good- 
natured, and had always a smile on his countenance, he must 
also be very soft, and would consequently stand any amount 
of ill-usage or abuse ; and he often addressed him as — " you, 
sir," " you, stupid," and " you, fellow," without his showing 
any sign of displeasure. 

Indeed, Tom Horner, as well as Bichard and others of the 
crew, thought that Sam really was a simpleton to stand so 
good-naturedly these insults from the mate. 

One day, however, when the Cleopatra lay at anchor in the 
stream at Demerara, taking in her cargo of sugar for London, 
M'Callum, who had been persecuting Boberton even more 
than usual, associated with other aggravating expressions 
one of his abominable oaths, so grossly insulting to the memory 
of the young man's mother, as to wound him in the most sen- 
sitive part of his nature, and even sting him to the quick. 

" My mother, sir, was a virtuous woman," said Sam, with 
great calmness ; adding, with a solemn, though quivering voice, 
" do not repeat what you have said about her, Mr M'Callum." 

" Umph," said the mate, with a contemptuous sneer ; and 
much enraged with Sam for giving him back an answer—^ 
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which he had never done before — he repeated the offensive 
words with emphasis, adding, " better women than she have 

been (a loathsome name), and better men than you have 

been their sons." 

" I warn you, Mr M'Callum," calmly replied Sam, but with 
all the manly indignation of outraged affection. " My mother, 
I tell you again, was a virtuous woman, and much too good 
for her thoughtless, wicked son. But if, Mr M*Callum, I am 
an outcast ; if I have been reckless and wicked, my love for 
my mother remains unchanged. Her memory is now the 
dearest thing to me on earth. Although I am your servant, 
and at times you treat me like a dog, and I submit without a 
murmur, I cannot — I will not endure any slur upon the 
memory of my mother. Do not, sir ; I beg you will not cast 
reproaches upon her. If you do, I shall make you suffer ; " and 
the offended and indignant looks of the young and manly 
Bailor were sufficient to convince any person of ordinary dis- 
crimination that he meant what he said. 

M*Callum, however, had no discernment, and as the young 
man apparently kept his temper, he could not see how deeply 
and grievously he had offended him* 

" Son of a ^," repeated M, Galium, in his fury, " what 

better are you, and how dare you ?" — but he had not finished 
the sentence when the muscular arm of. the insulted sailor 
was raised, and with the concentrated fury which a galling, 
thrice-repeated insult inspired, he, with one blow of his 
clenched fist, laid the mate stunned, and; for a moment, 
senseless on the deck. 

The boatswain, as great a ruffian as the mate himself, 
together with the second mate, hearing the scuffle, which was 
the work of an instant, rushed to the assistance of M*Callum. 

" Stand back !" exclaimed Sam ; ** by , if you lay one 

finger on me, I shall stretch you by his side ! " 

They seemed confounded, and for a minute stood aghast. 
His looks indicated the most determined resolution, and his 
roused spirit nerved his arm with double strength. 
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" Th«at villain, that despicable villain 1 *' said Sam, with a 
terrible calmness, which precluded any possible mistake about 
his intentions — " that miserable tyrant ! " looking down upon 
him as he lay at his mercy at his feet — " that man called, and 
dared to repeat it, my mother by a loathsome name ; and I 
swear, by the great God that lives in that blue sky above us, 
that unless he now, at once and before you, confess that he 
lied, and trebly lied, in his infamous accusation, he shall 
never rise from that deck a living man." 

M 'Galium, returning to his senses, made a struggle to get 
up from his prostrate position; but Koberton clapped his 
naked foot upon his neck as he did so, and held it down with 
the grip of a vice. 

"Own to your falsehoods, your infamous falsehoods!" 
cried Sam, now in a paroxysm of anger, as about to inflict 
deadly punishment upon the man who had so grossly insulted 
him. At that moment the second mate and boatswain, when 
they saw the young man about to unsheathe his knife, sprang 
to the aid of their superior. But the enraged sailor never 
moved an inch from his position, and with one swing of his 
arm sent the boatswain right through the open gangway at 
the waist, head over heels into the muddy water of the 
Demerara river ; the second blow pitched the second mate 
down the main-hatchway, which, however, was so full of 
sugar-hogsheads, that he did not fall far enough into the hold 
to be much injured ; then, drawing the long knife that hung 
from his side in a leathern case, he uplifted it, and bending 
his body, was about to plunge it into M'Gallum's chest. 

The glittering steel, and the wild and now maddened looks 
of the insulted seaman, extinguished all courage, if ever there 
had been any in the heart of the prostrate mate ; and he 
implored Sam, in the most abject manner, for pity's sake to 
spare him. 

'* Spare me, Sam I oh, spare my life ! I did not mean it 
i— I assure you I did not. I beg, I do beg your pardon," he 
cried, in the most craven and piteous tones. 
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" Not my pardon," replied Sam ; " you are my master — 
you need not ask pardon from me j but own that you lied, 
villain, doubly and trebly lied, wben you called my mother, 
my poor dear gentle mother, by the name you did." 

" I do, Sam, I do, I really do," exclaimed the terror-stricken 
and poltroon mate ; " you will forgive me, Sam, I know you 
will. I did wrong, very wrong." 

" So you have owned it was not true," said Sam, relaxing 
his hold, and speaking as if relieved from a heavy load on his 
mind. " You have owned that you did wrong when you said 
that my mother was what you called her — ^which she was not, 
for she was good and virtuous, too good for me j once in your 
life you have spoken the truth, and I forgive you," And then 
the noble fellow, who had been so strongly excited by the 
galling reproach cast upon the memory of his mother, and 
who, in his frenzy, had overthrown three men, and could 
have laid at his feet double that number, at once relaxed his 
hold of M'Callum, sheathed his knife, and turning aside sat 
down on a spar and wept. An infant might have secured him 
then. Though the mate had asked forgiveness, and had been 
forgiven, he was not the man to allow the matter to end there. 
No .sooner was he released from the grasp of the young man 
whom he had so grievously offended, than he slunk away to 
his cabin, washed his hands and face, slipped into a small 
boat which was alongside, and pulled on shore in order to 
obtain a warrant to arrest poor Sam for the assault. 

The boatswain was none the worse for his sudden and 
somewhat awkward somersault overboard, though Richard 
was wicked enough to think that if one of the large sharks, 
which prowled about the mouth of the river, had picked him 
up, he would have got his deserts, and the world would not 
have missed him.. 

That same evening Sam Roberton was apprehended, taken 
on shore on a charge of assault to endanger life, and sum- 
marily thrown into prison. The day following, however, 
when all the facts of the case were stated, the magistrate 
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declined to commit him, on the ground that neither masters 
nor mates had any right to so grossly abuse the power giyen 
to them over their men, nor were they justified in using 
such language towards them as M ^Galium had done; and 
added that, though the servants were not justified in taking 
the law into their own hands, it was not in human nature to 
expect that they would calmly endure gross insults to the 
memory of their parents. Therefore, and as M'Callum had 
suffered no injury beyond the fright, he dismissed the case, 
with a recommendation that the young man should have his 
discharge from the ship if he wished it. This arrangement 
was satisfactory to Sam, and especially to the mate, for 
after what had taken place he was afraid, that if ever he forgot 
what was due to those under him, Sam Eoberton might again 
break loose upon him, and if he did, he might not be able to 
get clear of his iron grasp with the same impunity. 

After this occurrence matters took their • ordinary course 
on board of the Cleopatra, which resumed her former 
and regular trade between London and Demerara. Captain 
Brown, having again fallen ill on the return of the ship to 
Georgetown, was confined to his cabin nearly the whole of 
the time the ship lay there, and M'Callum was again prac- 
tically in command, exercising his power in his usual over- 
bearing manner. 

This second promotion to almost uncontrolled authority in 
nowise tended to improve him, and he seemed incapable of 
learning wisdom from the warnings of the past. Bichard's 
life on board of the Cleopatra under such a man was made so 
miserable, that at times he actually meditated self-destruction. 
Though the boatswain did not flog him as he had done before 
— perhaps Tom Homer's threat had something to do with his 
moderation in this respect, — and though the mate did not 
kick him as he used to do, they both persecuted him in a 
thousand aggravating ways, to such an extent that he could 
no longer endure it, and it was the merest accident which pre- 
vented him from becoming an outlaw. 
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Cast adrift, like some weed on the ocean of life, Richard 
Claremont had to make his way as best he could amongst its 
troubled waters. With no parents to aid him, and no friends 
or relations from whom he could obtain assistance or advice^ 
he was indeed to be pitied. His life had become one perpe- 
tual drudgery. He had no one to take his part when wronged, 
except honest and kind-hearted Tom ; and he, poor man, 
could do little for him, except sympathise with him. A 
civil word was seldom spoken to him by his superiors, a kind 
word never. He knew his duty, for he had striven hard to 
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learn it, and though then very little more than seventeen 
years of age, there was not a smarter or more willing sailor 
on board. But in no instance were his incessant labours re- 
warded with a single look of approbation. He therefore 
yearned for a change, and whatever it might be, he felt it 
could not be for the worse. 

Driven to desperation, he at last resolved to endure no 
longer the . oppression of M'Callum and his boatswain. He 
knew that it was wrong to violate the agreement of ap- 
prenticeship into which he had entered ; but endurance has 
its limits, and there are acts which justice sanctions, even 
when the law condemns them. Hard work and wretched 
fare had been his daily lot ; and he had been taught by ad- 
versity to bear them without a murmur ; but the thraldom 
and petty tyranny to which for two years he had been sub- 
jected he could endure no longer. They had become alto- 
gether intolerable, and he deserted. In the still hour of the 
night he stole away from the ship he had been so anxious to 
obtain, but which through the wrongs he had suffered, had 
become so hateful to him. A native boat gave him a passage 
to a jetty at the upper part of Georgetown, and thence he 
took the first road inland. His sole thought then was to get 
beyond the reach of M^Callum's thraldom. 

By daylight on the following morning, he was far away 
from Georgetown. A flat and uninteresting country lay be- 
fore him. On th^ road he met various gangs of negroes on 
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their way to their work in the fields. They laughed at and 
made merry with the "buckra boy" as they passed him. 
They seemed so happy that Richard envied them. An over- 
seer of one of these gangs, a white man, accosted him. In 
reply to his inquiries, he gave an evasive answer; but the 
overseer, who was a good-natured man, saw at once the facts 
of the case, and knowing the hardships to which sailor lads 
are too often subjected, instead of threatening to inform 
against him, he gave him the address of a planter who resided 
five or six miles farther away from Georgetown, where he 
would be likely to find employment. 

" Ah," said the planter, as Richard delivered the overseer's 
note to him, ''run away; bad usage, eh? All right; I 
know such things do happen, for I was once a sailor my- 
self. Here, Jupiter," he continued, addressing one of his 
negro foremen, " take this lad down to your hut, and give 
him water to have a good wash, and plenty to eat ; and after 
that come back to me, and then we '11 see what job we can 
give him to do till he finds something better.'' 

Jupiter's hut was a snug and pretty cottage, standing in 
the centre of a garden, with a yard behind it containing a 
small piggery and fowl-house, besides other tokens of sub- 
stantial comfort. His wife, a tidy woman, as black as him- 
self, supplied Richard with a pail of water, and then placed 
dinner before him. Refreshed, and relieved from the per- 
spiration and dust, he made a hearty meal of boiled plantains 
and pork — a favourite dish with the negroes — and a sump- 
tuous one it was, compared with what he had been accustomed 
to on board of the ship from which he had just deserted. 

At night he was provided with a bed in a neighbouring 
cottage, and he rose at daylight, ready for any work the 
planter or his overseer might require of him. For more than 
a week he was occupied in assisting the carpenter and engi- 
neer on the estate in various jobs, which were light and easy 
compared with the work on board the Cleopatra, 

One day, when employed about the planter's house, a gentle- 
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man, who was there on a visit, entered into conversation with 
him, and having learned his reasons for deserting his ship, in 
quired what part of England he was a native of. The stranger, 
though a Spaniard, spoke English pretty well. He knew 
Devonshire, had been into Barham Harbour, and was some- 
what startled when Richard gave his name, and at the men- 
tion of it inquired as to Richard's family, and if his parents 
were in life. Professing to feel for the bad usage to which he 
had been subjected on board the Cleopatra, the stranger, whose 
name was Floria, told him that as he had a small interest in 
shipping, he would be glad to assist him. He added that it 
was the first time he had been in Demerara, though the planter, 
to whom he was then on a short visit, had been an old corres- 
pondent. Mr Floria further informed Richard, that the 
schooner which had brought him from Cuba then lay at 
anchor off Georgetown, and that as he should sail with her 
in a few days for Lisbon, Richard might have a berth on 
board of her. 

The Fleetmng, reported to be owned in part by Mr Floria, 
was, as he described, commanded by "an intimate friend of 
his own," of the name of Periza. 

Pedro Floria, himself a merchant of Lisbon, though by 
birth a Spaniard, had branches of his house at the chief ports 
of the Portuguese settlements on the west coast of Africa, 
where the trade he carried on was extensive, but at times very 
mysterious, and, as some people hinted, very lawless. Being 
a man of polished and insinuating manners, and by repute 
one of the wealthiest traders in Portugal, no one, however, 
appeared to have any objection to the mode in which he was 
supposed to hjvve made his money, since his society was much 
courted by the leading families of Lisbon ; nor did they care, 
so long as he feasted them in princely style, and gave them a 
carte blanche to his gay assemblies. 

But Floria, being a good deal away from home, and very 
much occupied when in Lisbon, left the management of his 
household affairs to his wife, who was of English extraction, 
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and to her niece, a young lady of great personal attractions, 
who had been brought up in the family since her childhood, 
and whom, having no family of their own, Floria had 
adopted. 

As it was understood that the beautiful Miss Harmond 
would inherit the greater portion of her uncle and aunt's for- 
tune, she had many admirers, and had been asked in marriage 
by more than one of the sons of the best families in Lisbon, 
but her heart had already been won by and pledged to 
another. Her engagement for a time formed the chief topic 
of conversation amongst the upper classes; for though her 
lover was the son of a well-known CacHz merchant, he himself 
only commanded a Spanish cruiser, with an occupation of a 
mysterious and very questionable character. 

Polished in his manners, and handsome in person and 
features, he was, though a corsair, and one, as afterwards 
appeared, of the most daring order, a man who could recipro- 
cate the affection of his betrothed, and -perhaps no purer feel- 
ing of love ever united two hearts in one, than that which 
existed between Captain Periza and Mina Harmond. 

Eight or nine years her senior, he had been engaged to her 
for nearly twelve months at the time when the Fleetvdng lay at 
anchor off Georgetown, and he was then on his way to Lisbon 
to be married. 

His father and Floria were the reputed owners of the 
Fleetwing, but their names did not appear on the register. 
Although in favour of his son's marriage, he had insisted that 
it should not take place till he had retired fjrom the sea, and 
joined him in the management of his business on shore, a very 
extensive one. 

But the roving life which Captain Periza had led from his 
boyhood, seems to have possessed in his estimation so many 
charms, that the conditions which his father had named 
delayed the marriage, and he was unwilling to resign alto- 
gether the command of the cruiser. And when at length he 
did resign, and betook himself to the life of a landsman, he had 
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become so accustomed to the sea, and so fond of it, that he 
could not endure the restraints his new life imposed on 
him ; even the attractions of his young wife, to whom he 
remained devotedly attached, could not, as subsequently 
transpired, induce him to remain for more than six months in 
Cadiz after their marriage. 

A fortnight, having elapsed from the time when Richard 
left the Cleopatra, and under the impression that that ship 
had sailed, he readily accepted the offer made to him by 
Floria. To his great disappointment, however, he found, 
when he returned to Georgetown, that the Cleopatra still lay 
at her moorings, though deeply laden, as if ready for sea ; 
but as the Fleetwing's anchorage was close to the mouth of 
the river, and fully two miles away from the Cleopatra, he 
ventured on board of her, in hopes that no person connected 
with his former employers would find him out. 

The Fleetvjing, one of the most beautiful craft he had ever 
seen, proved in every way a striking contrast to the ship from 
which he had deserted. Of immense length, with great beam, 
and very shallow, her swift-sailing properties were at once 
apparent, and why she bore the name of Fleetwing. Her rig 
was that of a brigantine, and although very gracefully sparred, 
her lower masts were unusually taut, and her foreyard quite 
as square but not so heavy as that of the Cleopatray a vessel 
more than double her tonnage. On the morning Richard 
joined her, her hatches were on, and covered with tarpaulins, 
and the cross-bars were locked, as if ready for sea ; neverthe- 
less, from her light draft of water, it was evident she could 
have little or no cargo on board. Though apparently of 
American build, and very much resembling the celebrated 
class of vessels known at that time as Baltimore clippers, she 
hoisted Spanish colours while she bore an English name. Her 
bulwarks were full of portholes ; these might have served for 
use or ornament, but Richard thought he could trace the 
marks of gun-carriage wheels on her deck ; and right forward 
there was a circular plate of iron inserted in the deck, as if 
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intended for a heavy swivel-gun to traverse upon. The fore- 
castle deck being, however, covered partially with various 
articles, he might have been deceived, and the iron plate may 
have been required for very different purposes. 

The crew formed a striking and unpleasant contrast to 
the beautiful craft in which they sailed ; dirty and daring, 
with a set scowl on their foreheads, they were the most reck- 
less looking lot of devil-a-cares that could well have been 
found together within any similar area. Nor did they appear 
to have any employment beyond keeping the schooner in 
order. Three times more numerous than could possibly be 
required for the ordinary duties on board of any merchant 
schooner, they were generally either lounging idly about the 
decks, or drinking and playing cards, for want of anything 
else to occupy them. 

It was matter of surprise to Kichard how Captain Periza 
and his first officer, who were evidently men of iron nerve 
and of no common determination, could allow the crew to act 
in that free-and-easy manner. Richard, however, did not 
know then, and I dare say it never entered his head to sup- 
pose, that the crew were depositaries of secrets which, if they 
chose to betray, would have convicted their captain and offi- 
cers of piracy ; and though their own necks would also have 
been in jeopardy, the consciousness that they were privy to his 
criminal courses, obliged the captain to allow his men, when 
in harbour, to do pretty much as they pleased. 

But though Richard suspected the nature of the traffic in 
which the schooner was employed, he was disposed to remain 
with her, rather than again subject himself to the petty op- 
pression of M'Callum and his boatswain, for he felt that 
nothing could be worse than the galling yoke of these two 
tyrants. • 

On the morning, however, of the third day after he had 
joined the Fleetmng, and whilst occupied in scrubbing the 
paintwork outside the vessel, a small boat pulled close to him, 
in which he saw one of Messrs Montgomery and Armstrong's 
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clerks, who had frequently been on board of the Cleopatra, 
The clerk must have recognised him, for in the course of the 
afternoon he was claimed as a deserter, and taken from the 
schooner. Mr Armstrong threatened to send him before a 
magistrate to be punished if he did not forthwith resume his 
duties on board of the Cleopatra, advertised to sail for London 
on the following day. No other course being open to him, 
he consented, to the delight of Tom Homer, who gave the 
boatswain a hint that the next time he injured the lad, he 
would without fail give effect to his long threatened reso- 
lution. 

M'Callum received him with his usual "humph," and the 
boatswain with a smirk and a scowl, but neither of them said 
anything beyond allotting to him his work for the day. The 
morning afterwards, the Cleopatra got under weigh. On the 
same day, and about the same time, the schooner, under a 
press of canvas, and moving along with all the grace and 
beauty of a thing of life, also took her departure and sailed 
for ever away from the harbour of Georgetown. 

Captain Brown never thoroughly recovered from the severe 
illness he had had on his return from the Bay of Fundy. It 
seemed to have broken him down in body and spirit ; and 
though well enough for twelve months afterwards to attend 
to his duties, he was no longer the go-a-head Skysail Jack he 
had been formerly. His " Yoicks, and ye ho ! hark and 
away,'* were never heard, and altogether he was a changed 
man. Matters had again become very serious with him on 
the last voyage to Demerara — so serious indeed, that the de- 
parture of the Cleopatra for London had been delayed on 
that account for more than a week, which accounted for her 
not having sailed at the time anticipated. 

The captain, however, rallied, and as the doctor was of 
opinion that the sea air and the change into a colder climate 
would be more likely to save his life than remaining at • 
Georgetown, the Cleopatra proceeded on her voyage. For the 
first three days he improved, but after that a sudden change 
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ioit the worse took place. He gradually sank, and in the 
course of a week he died. 

The burial, which took place at sunset on the day after 
his death, was a scene at once affecting and ludicrous. The 
coffin, painted a dingy and dirty black, and covered with the 
ensign, lay upon the ship's rail at the gangway, ready to be 
launched into the sea at the appointed signal. The whole of 
the crew were gathered together around the coffin, and un- 
feigned grief was depicted on every countenance. Even 
M*Callum read the prayers with solemnity, but, unfortunately, 
when he reached the passage '^ earth to earth," he thought it 
more appropriate to say " earth to water," at which one or 
two of the crew could not help grinning. M 'Galium stopped 
and scowled, and picking out Claremont, who was the weakest 
of the culprits, he gave him a crack on the head, exclaiming 
— "Take that, for laughing at your Captain!'' Richard, 
though he felt disposed to resent the blow, received it without 
remark, unwilling at such a time to cause any disturbance ; 
and M 'Galium, pulling up his shirt collar, and intimating that 
he would "stand no nonsense," ordered, in almost the same 
breath, the slip-rope to be withdrawn from under the coffin. 

On reaching the chops of the English Ghannel, the Cleopatra 
encountered a succession of heavy gales from the south-eas't, 
and very disagreeable weather. During more than a week, 
the sky was so overcast that no observation could be obtained, 
and as the soundings had been taken at too great a depth to 
render them certain, it was whispered in the forecastle that 
M 'Galium did not know the position of the ship. 

" I don't like this at all," said old Tom Horner to Richard, 
one morning while they sat at breakfast in the forecastle. 
" Our skipper looks like a man who has lost his head, and 
doesn't know his whereabouts." 

" I am sure he don't," said Welsh Davie, bringing out from 
his chest a very tattered copy of Mercator's chart, folded into 
squares, and on which he had, during the passage, professed 
to mark the ship's course. 
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Now, it must be understood that there is generally to be 
found in the forecastle of every merchant vessel one man who 
is^ or who professes to be, more learned than his shipmates, 
and to whom the rest of the crew generally refer for the 
proper definition of a word, or the elucidation of anything ab- 
struse. In the Cleopatra, Welsh Davie — never known by any 
other name on board — was the man of learning. Davie, one 
of the longest-winded of men, used words difficult to pro- 
nounce, and professed to be able to speak various languages. 
He was also, in his own estimation, proficient in mathematics 
— could take the meridian altitude of the sun, as well as make 
lunar observations, and could lay down the ship's course on a 
chart. These were all subjects with which Davie said he was 
very familiar, and as none of the sailors knew the difference 
between Davie's native Welsh and any other language, ancient 
or modem, except English, nor had any learning themselves, 
they were not in a position to question his pretensions. That 
portion, therefore, of the crew which occupied the forecastle 
entirely coincided in Tom's statement, that the skipper did 
not know where the ship was, especially when Davie had con- 
firmed it. 

According to Davie's reckoning, the Cleopatra was to the 
northward of the Land's End, whereas M ^Galium, if he had 
understood his profession as a navigator, ought to have shaped 
a course which would have brought the ship, when steering 
for soundings, very considerably to the southward of that 
well-known promontory. 

Such was the unsatisfactory state of matters when the ship 
encountered the weather I have named — at all times unplea- 
sant, and especially so when approaching the land in a gale of 
wind, with the sky overcast. If Davie was right, then the 
Cleopatra, through M'Callum's ignorance, might get into a 
position of great danger — though so long as the gale kept 
from the south-east, she was comparatively safe from ship- 
wreck on that part of the coast of Great Britain; but as 
the wind was shifting about from south-east to south, and 
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sometimes to south-south- west, with a heavy cross-sea and 
thick weather, there was no telling what might happen. 

A state of things such as this may be best described by the 
expression, universal in the forecastle — " / dorCt like it/* and 
when sailors lose confidence in the judgment and knowledge 
of their captain, his orders are never obeyed with alacrity, 
always in doubt, and sometimes not at all, and thus the danger 
is materially aggravated. 

In the midst of this doubt and uncertainty, and in one of 
terrible gusts which so often accompany southerly gales, the 
Cleopatra had the misfortune to carry away her bowsprit end, 
which the spring of the jib-boom had snapped at the cap, and 
with it the fore-topmast, main-topgallant-mast, and, of course, 
the jib-boom itself were carried overboard. 

M^Callum was frantic when this accident occurred, now 
swearing, now coaxing, and anon bullying, as he ordered or 
implored the men to get on board the wreck of the spars, 
which were knocking against the sides of the ship ; but it 
was next to impossible to carry out his orders, with the ship 
pitching and rolling in the trough of a heavy sea, and the 
waves at times washing over the deck in huge volumes. Nor 
was it easy to cut the wreck away, for some portions of it 
were fastened to the hull by chains, which could not be 
reached ; and as the Cleopatra lay in this critical condition 
all night — one of the most fearful that Richard had ever 
encountered — the crew every moment expected her to 
founder. 

"Curse that fellow! why don^t he get a bowling-hitch 
round the boom-end?" M*Callum would cry in a paroxysm 
of rage one moment, while immediately afterwards he would 
implore the men to save or clear the wreck. " Oh, do, that 's 
a good fellow, Tom ! Now you have it, Tom — hold on, and 
get it in — do, do ! My God, it's all up !" and in this dis- 
tracted style the wretched anomalous mortal, half -dazed with 
drink and fear, went on during the whole of that terrible 
night. 
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The second mate, who had been promoted on the death of 
Captain Brown, though very weak and stupid, was happily a 
sober man, and under him the sailors worked very well, 
though the instinct of self-preservation was the strongest 
excitement to extra exertions. Indeed, as M'Callum was 
altogether unnerved, the seamen, under the guidance of 
the mate, and by the advice of Tom Homer — for they had as 
little respect for the boatswain as they had for the master — 
literally performed wonders ; and by their incessant exertions, 
after twenty-four hours the wreck was cleared, part of it 
having been got on board and part cut away from the vessel. 

When the gale moderated, and the weather became suffi- 
ciently clear to obtain an observation, the position of the 
Cleopatra was found to be considerably to the northward of 
the Land's End. Whether she had drifted there during the 
gales, or had been brought into that position, as Tom Horner 
had feared, and Welsh Davie calculated, through the ignorance 
of M'Callum, the crew had no means of knowing. Such, 
however, was the fact, for after the storm they found them- 
selves in Milford Haven, and, to their great joy, anchored 
safely in that magnificent roadstead. How they got there 
was always a mystery to them, as it must have been to 
M^Callum himself, who, during the previous week, had really 
been like a man who had lost both his way and his sensea 

The Cleopatra remained in Milford Haven for nearly a 
fortnight, getting refitted with fresh spars and rigging. Be- 
sides' a new bowsprit, jib-boom, and top-mast, the fore-mast, 
having been sprung when the former were carried away, re- 
quired to be replaced by another. A fresh supply of the 
principal sails was also required, as most of them had been 
blown away, or rendered worthless during the passage home- 
wards. 

Milford Haven proved a pleasant change, and the crew 
enjoyed the comparative quiet and rest which the anchorage 
a£forded. It is only those persons who have had the misfor- 
tune to be obliged to occupy the forecastle of a leaky ship in 
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stormy weather, who can fully appreciate the charms of a 
snug roadstead and dry bedding. People who live at ease on 
shore know nothing of the gratification such a change occa- 
sions. During the gale, all hands were generally obliged to 
be on deck during the greater portion of the twenty-four 
hours ; but, indeed, a change to their hammocks in the fore- 
castle of the Cleopatra was only a change to another state of 
suffering and misery, for these were always damp, and 
frequently soaking wet, from the water which oozed through 
the deck or washed down the scuttle. The open deck was 
often preferable to the covered space appropriated to her 
seamen. 

Having completed her refit, the Cleopatra left Milford 
Haven with the wind from the northward, shaping a course 
for the Land's End, which she happily sighted and hauled 
close round, very much to the satisfaction of the crew, and 
especially of Welsh Davie, who said that if M'Callum ever 
lost sight of the land again he would never be able to find it 

On her arrival in the London West India Docks, the cargo 
was found to be so much damaged, that a special survey was 
held, which resulted in a notice to the owners, that unless she 
underwent very extensive repairs, her name would be struck 
from Lloyd's registry book. Mr Montgomery would not at 
first believe that the ship was in the state represented, and 
had a long discussion with the surveyors on the subject. 
They, however, confirmed their opinion by a practical applica- 
tion of the axe, which went right through the covering-board 
into a pit of dry rot, and revealed a state of things of which 
the owners had no conception, and which it was no use dis- 
puting. 

All hands were therefore discharged except Richard, and, 
to his inexpressible delight, Mr Montgomery appointed 
M'Callum to the command of another ship, who happily 
took with him the hated boatswain. What became of them 
cannot be a matter of much interest to my readers ; but I 
may state that some yeard afterwards M'Callum died of brain 
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fever, or delirium tremensy while on a voyage to the coast of 
Africa, and the boatswain ended his days in a poor's-house in 
the neighbourhood of London, without undergoing the pain 
and humiliation of having had his ribs punched by Tom 
Homer. 

Not far from the wicket gate at the upper part of the West 
India Docks, may still be seen an old-fashioned shipbuilding 
and repairing yard, with a dry dock, so limited in its dimen- 
sions, that when a vessel of moderate size is put into it, 
her figure-head looks down upon the narrow street which 
bounds it to the north, and her bowsprit almost touches the 
houses on the opposite side. 

Into this dock the Cleopatra was placed for her repairs, 
and in one of the houses opposite lodgings were provided for 
Claremont, so that he might be close to his work. The house, 
though smaU, the basement consisting of a cook-shop with 
dining-room behind it, and there being four bed-rooms up- 
stairs, was exceedingly comfortable ; indeed, Richard till 
then had not known what comfort was since he left Barham ; 
and his happiness was greatly increased by the companionship 
of Tom Homer, who had taken up his quarters in the same 
house, and to whom Mr Montgomery had given the job of 
looking after the Cleopatra while she remained in dry dock. 

The Cleopatra, when opened, was found to be even in 
worse case than had been anticipated by the surveyors. 
Nearly the whole of her top timbers were decayed, and had 
to be removed, and so much of her planking was also gone 
with dry-rot, that six months were required to complete her 
repairs. Though Richard's time was fully occupied during 
the day in his duties connected with the ship, he did not idle 
away his hours in the evening. He knew that he could not 
rise in his profession, unless he attained not merely a know- 
ledge of its practical parts, but also proficiency in navigation, 
an acquaintance with the mode of conducting business, the art 
of letter-writing, and various matters which every man re- 
quires to know who would rise above the condition of a mere 
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manual labourer. The experience he had gained at sea in the 
duties of steering, reefing, and furling, and the instruction of 
Tom Homer, both at sea and on shore, in all the arts of splic- 
ing, knotting, and serving, had made him a thorough practical 
sailor ; but his education at Barham had been very limited, 
and as he had had no time to study since he left school, he 
seized with avidity the opportunity that offered, and set him- 
self with a will to study all that it was necessary he should 
know to rise in his profession. Every night, therefore, except 
Saturday and Sunday, he attended from seven to ten o'clock 
a school in the neighbourhood, where he was taught not 
merely the art of navigation, but where he also increased his 
knowledge of arithmetic and composition, and formed an ac- 
quaintance with the rudiments of mathematics. Purchasing 
with his Hmited wages, and the few shiUings which Tom now 
and then slipped into his pocket, such books as were most 
likely to be useful and instructive, he studied them every 
spare moment, and thought over their contents while at work 
on board of the ship. A book which explained how a ship 
was built, rigged, worked, and managed, or gave him any other 
information about her, was especially prized : for then he was 
enabled to understand the subject both theoretically and prac- 
tically, and to see with satisfaction the harmony between the 
rules of his art and the requirements of reason. By such 
means as these he became, before he was eighteen years of 
age, sufficiently proficient in his duties, both as a sailor and a 
navigator, to be entrusted with the charge of a ship in the 
capacity of second officer ; and the duties of this position he 
was qualified to undertake should a vacancy occur and be 
placed at his disposal in any of the numerous vessels then 
owned by Messrs Montgomery and Armstrong, 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

On the banks of the lower Thames, there is perhaps no more 
inviting spot than Blackwall pier. Here Tom Homer and 
Eichard frequently spent their Sunday afternoons while the 
Cleopatra was under repair. In the forenoon they generally 
attended service on board of a small Bethel-ship, then moored 
in the Pool, for Tom had a religious turn of mind. 

"Well," he would say, when discussing the subject, "I 
don't know much ; but it don't require much learning to 
know that there must be some One far greater than any one 
here to keep everything in order, and that we ain't living and 
learning to die like dogs. Well, d 'ye see, if that 's so — and 
I am sartin it 's so — then you and I, Richard, can't get on 
without Him. He made us ; and He keeps us, and He guides 
us, and we don't do right if we don't thank Him and obey 
Him ; and therefore, I always like to go to chapel at least 
once every Sunday." 

Tom could not give any very strong reasons why he should 
not go twice to chapel on that day, except that he did not 
think there was any harm, especially in a working man, who 
was confined all the week, taking a quiet walk in the green 
fields, or on the Blackwall pier on a Sunday afternoon, when 
the weather was fine and inviting. Yet Tom was a good 
Christian. Faith he had, in its highest sense ; and there is 
no better measure of a man's Christianity. He had wisdom 
enough to feel that a man must be a fool who denied 
everything he could not comprehend, and thus his faith was 
firm. He reasoned, that as the blind man could not under- 
stand the sense of seeing, nor the deaf man that of hearing, 
there were powers belonging to a Great Creator, or to beings 
of a higher order than ourselves, which he, with his limited 
senses and faculties, could not understand, and must take 
by faith in Divine Revelation, and in the evidences given 
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to us of a Superior Power to our own, in those grand works 
of creation with which we are everywhere surrounded. Tom, 
though no scholar, was a philosopher in his way, and a sound 
one too, and he possessed besides what some scholars and 
some so-called philosophers never attain, a very large amount 
of shrewd common sense, combined with excellent logic. 

The accuracy with which a ship's position at sea could at 
all times be ascertained, through the observation of the rela- 
tive positions of the sun, moon, and stars, assured him that it 
could be no mere work of hap-hazard or blind chance which 
placed them there, and guided their motions through the 
regions of endless space with unerring regularity ; they aU 
proclaimed to him, not merely a Great Creator, but also a sus- 
taining power of love, equivalent to the creative, to control, 
maintain, and guide them. If you asked him, ^idiy! Tom 
could not tell; any more than the wisest man, if asked how the 
blade of grass grows, or why the flowers bloom in spring and 
fade in winter, can explain the reason ; even he can only say — 
for he knowsnothing beyond thefact — ^that the grass grows and 
the flowers bloom, and that man has nothing whatever to do 
with it, for they grow and flourish without his aid or counsel 

Nor was Tom shaken in his faith in the truths of religion, 
or in the beauties of Christianity, by the depravity of too 
many of its professors ; for he felt that the pollution of the 
streams could not affect the purity of the fountain from which 
they flowed. Such was Tom's mode of reasoning within him- 
self, and therefore he was a sincere, and also a happy 
Christian. 

When Kichard had the time to spare, he visited some of the 
spots which had become familiar to him when in search of a 
ship, and amongst the number. Billingsgate Market and the 
Sailors' Ketreat. He did not, however, enter his old lodgings 
— ^which in the interval had Tindergone no perceptible change ; 
but he saw, smoking at the bay window, on the Sunday after- 
noon he was there, the crimp himself, and three or four of his 
better class of lodgers, to whom he was showing the atten- 
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tions usual with him while their money lasted. Mrs Qrondy 
was at the door squabbling with a group of watermen, but she 
did not recognise him^ nor did he think of makmg himself 
known. 

When the Cleopatra had completed her repairs, she was 
hauled into the export West India Dock, where a fresh cap- 
tain and first o£Q[cer joined her, and when ready for sea, a 
fresh crew — aU. strangers with the exception of Welsh Davie, 
who in the interval had made a voyage to the Baltia 

Captain Dinning, a frank and very agreeable man, who had 
been appointed to the command, was a fine specimen of a 
British sailor. The chief mate was likewise an excellent man ; 
and as the second mate did not make his appearance, Eichard 
was, when the Cleopatra left Gravesend, to his surprise and 
delight, appointed to fill that office, while Tom Horner had 
on the recommendation of Mr Montgomery become boatswain. 
A strong westerly gale carried the Cleopatra swiftly from 
Qravesend to the Downs, where she was obliged to anchor 
amongst a large fleet of ships, which, like herself, were 
destined to sail westward. She did not lie there very long, 
and was under weigh with the first of the fleet that resolve4 
to make an attempt to work down Channel. The gale, how- 
ever, which had moderated, freshened again when they got 
abreast of Dover, and three-fourths of the ships which had put 
to sea bore up for the roadstead. The Cleopatra, however, 
and about a dozen other vessels of larger tonnage than her- 
self, kept their reach close-hauled, and, under a heavy 
pressure of canvas, stood for the French coast, hoping on the 
next tack to weather Dungeness, but she was three days ere 
she accomplished that object,* and when she reached St 
Alban's Head the gale backed round to the south-west, and 
increased so much that Captain Dinning was obliged to bear 
up for the Needles and seek shelter in Cowes roadstead. 

Within forty-eight hours from the time the Cleopatra 
dropped anchor off the harbour of Cowes the wind changed 
to tiie north-east^ with beautiful weather, when he put to sea 
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again. But the fair wind and fine weather were of short 
duration. They were only the sunny spots so often met with 
between two gales. 

Although the storm came with unerring certainty, and 
with renewed vigour, the two or three days of fair wind had 
given the Cleopatra an important lift on her passage, and 
enabled her to clear the land ; but soon afterwards the wind, 
which had backed round to its old quarter, began to blow 
harder than ever from the south and south- west,» and con- 
tinued with great fury in that quarter for nearly a week 
after. 

On the evening of the third day, when Captain Dinning, 
thoroughly worn out, had lain down for a short time, leaving 
the ship in charge of Claremont, as second officer, the gale 
came on in fearful gusts, lulling, as south-westerly gales 
generally do, for a few minutes, and then bursting forth with 
increased violence. At times he thought the ship could not 
bear the pressure of canvas which was upon her ; but though 
the captain left word to call him should it become necessary 
to shorten sail, Claremont was unwilling to disturb him, the 
rather that at midnight he would himself be relieved by the 
chief officer ; and it was only when the dark clouds gather- 
ing afresh to windward too clearly foreboded a sudden 
increase of the gale that he did so. The clouds, however, 
burst sooner than he had anticipated, and before Captain 
Dinning reached the deck, the storm came down with appal- 
ling force, heeling over the Cleopatra to so great an extent 
that the lower yardarms almost dipped in the waves to lee- 
ward. At that moment a very large wave struck the ship a 
little before the weather-beam, throwing an immense body of 
water upon her deck. Her position was now very critical, 
and prompt action became necessary to avert the most serious 
results. In an instant Claremont ordered the man at the 
helm to keep her away, but before action could be taken 
much mischief had been done ; the sea that washed on board 
had carried away with it an entire range of water-casks which 
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had been lashed to windward. One of them dashed through 
the skylight into the cabin, and in its course completely de- 
molished the whole of the framework, crushing the mahogany 
table underneath into splinters, and entirely destroying one 
side of the bulkhead. The others were thrown with tremen- 
dous force through the lee bulwarks, carrying two of the sea- 
men overboard along with them. Poor fellows, they were 
never afterwards seen. The chime of another cask caught 
Claremont on the left leg, tore open the fleshy part of the 
thigh and dislodged the knee-cap, while the bilge came with 
full force on his right thigh, which rested against the body 
of the capstan where he stood, breaking his leg a few inches 
above the knee, and laying him prostrate on the deck. 

The blow rendered him insensible, and in this state Tom 
Homer and Welsh Davie found him entangled amongst the 
loose ropes and wreck in the lee waist, which alone had 
saved him from being washed overboard. It was a miracle 
that his life was spared. But he had suffered dreadfully. 
Two ribs were broken, and his right leg almost doubled up 
below him, while both thighs were so severely lacerated that 
his case looked hopeless. 

Although relieved from immediate danger, the position of 
the ship was still too critical for either the captain or chief 
officer to leave the deck, and endeavour to afford him relief ; 
so that Claremont was left entirely in charge of the steward, 
a black, who had no easy duty to perform, and who proved a 
faithful and helpful friend if not one of the most skilled of 
nurses. 

The negroes in our "West India possessions, and through- 
out the whole of the Southern States of North America, were 
often christened, when christened at all, with very high- 
sounding names. Whether to please the fancy of their 
parents or the hobby of their masters, or both combined, I 
am unable to say ; but any person who has travelled in these 
countries must have been struck with the number of sable 
Csesars, Napoleons, Homers, Ciceros, Pompeys, Plutarcba— 
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— in fact, of every name of note, ancient or modem, except, I 
believe, that of Othello. The man of colour to whom I am now 
about more fully to refer bore the name of Horace, and if he 
did not possess any of the abilities of that greatest of lyric 
poets, he had many virtues ; for he was one of the best and 
kindest-hearted of men, besides being, as the captain said, an 
excellent cook and steward. 

Horace — ^for he was never known by any other name, and I 
believe never had another — was as black as jet, and his wool 
the shortest and darkest that ever curled on the head of a 
negro. His teeth a dentist would have envied, and he loved 
to display them, for he was always laughing. In all other re- 
spects, his exterior was that of the ordinary African negro— 
to wit, a round head and shoulders, small eyes, flat feet, and 
the calves of his legs slewed round to protect the most ten- 
der part of his body ; for be it known, if you wish to punish 
a negro you must hit him on the shins, and not on the head. 
But if there was nothing prepossessing about the outer man 
except his teeth, Horace, by the kind and delicate way in 
which he received and watched over Claremont in hia nii&- 
fortune, showed that he had a feeling heart. 

Descended from a line of slaves for two or three generations, 
and reared on one of the great sugar estates in the southern 
valley of the Mississippi, Horace by his own industry and 
good conduct had earned his freedom, and had been sailing 
for some years as an under-steward in one of the American 
liners. The Cleopatra was the first English ship in which he 
had served, and Captain Dinning, when engaging his crew 
through the crimp, took Horace on the recommendation of 
that functionary, who, for once in his life, spoke the truth, 
probably without knowing it, when he gave him the best of 
characters. 

Though the ship did not carry a doctor, there was a medi- 
cine-chest on board, which contained the most necessary 
descriptions of drugs, with lint and ointments of various 
kinds, and a book of directions for their application. Horace, 
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who could both read and write, studied this manual atten- 
tively, and managed to dress successfully the flesh wounds on 
his patient's thighs, so that in course of time they healed 
completely, and even their marks, within a year or two, were 
hardly perceptible; but the cap of the left knee and the 
broken ribs were beyond his reach and faculty. Claremont's 
healthy constitution, and his never-ceasing flow of spirits, 
however, effected their cure. In time, the cap got into its 
place, and the ribs joined again, without in the one case any 
aid from Horace beyond a strip of cotton bound tightly round 
the knee, and in the other a bandage round the waist, which 
were the only applications he could think of, the book of 
directions not anticipating or prescribing for dislocations of 
that nature. 

The broken thigh-bone of the right leg proved, however, by 
far the most difficult part to manage, and required more skill 
than Horace possessed to adjust it. He was sorely puzzled 
to know what to do with it, and for more than four hours 
after th^ accident it defied all his skill and ingenuity. He at 
last succeeded in getting the broken thigh-bone into something 
like its place, though, as it afterwards proved, not where it 
should have been; nevertheless, he reset the bone without 
lacerating the sinews, or opening any of the arteries. A feat 
so surprising and ingenious in clinical science would no doubt 
astonish some of the medical profession, and perhaps if Horace 
had to perform a similar operation again, he would not be 
quite so successful. He, however, accomplished it, and in 
doing so his great aim throughout was to adjust the large toe 
in a straight line with the cap of the knee ; but his nnmerous 
attempts, though causing at the time the most excruciating 
pain, must have been very ludicrous, for Claremont laughed 
heartily when he described them to me. 

Although the medicine-chest on board of the Cleopaira was 
tolerably complete, it did not contain any of those splints 
which are always considered necessary to support fractured 
limbs ; nor were there any bandages. Horace was, therefore. 
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compelled to use for splints the spare pieces of wood which 
had been left from the mouldings and pannellings of the new 
cabiu doors, and a shirt torn into ribbons served roughly for 
straps in the emergency. There were, however, great diffi- 
culties in applying them. Whenever Horace had brought the 
toe in a straight line with the knee the splints and bandages 
were immediately applied, but before the leg could be fastened 
in its place, the sudden lurching and rolling of the vessel 
frequently jerked the lower part of the limb from the position 
in which he had placed it. 

'^ Igh !'' he would exclaim, " Massa Claremont lie quite 
quiet, and me tink me hab him all right, when de great waves 
roll de ship, and de ship shakes de body one way and de leg 
t'other, and me neber get them to hold straight, not one 
minute all de time. Oh dear, warra, warraj poor Massa 
Claremont !'' And the large tears could be seen running down 
the dark countenance of the warm-hearted Horace, as he again 
and again, but for many hours in vain, attempted to fasten 
the broken limb, so that the great toe might be in a direct 
line with the knee, his dark eye peering over the toe, while 
with his hands he adjusted the splints, forming a subject not 
unworthy of a painter's study. Nor was his patience less de- 
serving of commendation, for again and again was his work 
of a sudden violently undone when on the point of completion, 
and again and again, with inimitable, quiet, and even gay 
patience and painstaking, did he begin anew, only to see it 
all thrown into instant and utter dislocation. He succeeded, 
however, at last, after hours of anxious labour, in putting on 
the bandages to his satisfaction ; and, greatly to his delight, 
and to Claremont's relief, he completed the operation by 
blocking up the broken limb between the outer frame of the 
bed and the side of the ship, so that it could not be dis- 
lodged. 

Horace's chief anxiety throughout, as I have said, had been 
the adjustment of the great toe in a straight line with the cap 
of the knee ; otherwise he feared that the fractured portion of 
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the limb miglit join in such a manner, as to place the foot in 
an abnormal position. He was not aware, nor did Claremont 
himself know, at the time of the accident, that when a bone 
is broken the sinews become contracted, and that to force the 
limb into its proper place, it is necessary to pull the sinews 
into their exact position, and thus assist in adjusting the 
broken bone so as to unite properly. From the want of this 
knowledge, the two extremities of the fracture, when brought 
together, overlapped each other, and in this position united, 
so that Claremont's right leg was ever afterwards an inch, or 
somewhat more, shorter than his left, and the diminished 
length had to be made up by an artificial heel in his boot. As 
Horace, however, had managed to unite the bones, so that the 
toe remained in a straight line with the cap of the knee, the 
freedom of the limb in walking was never affected, nor could 
any one detect at a glaAce any difference between the two legs. 
Claremont therefore had great reason to feel grateful to his 
nurse, whom he rewarded at the end of the voyage with the 
wages he had earned j and though that was all the return he 
could make at the time, Horace, who sailed with him ever 
afterwards, was not forgotten when his career at sea came to 
an end. 

More than two months were occupied on the passage from 
Cowes to Demerara, adverse winds and stormy weather pre- 
vailing during the greater portion of the voyage. Throughout 
the whole of that time Claremont was confined in one position 
to his bed. The captain and chief mate were very kind. They 
supplied him with everything he required from their limited 
stock ; and when the work of the day was over, Horace sat 
by his bedside, and, in his own quaint way, spun numerous 
yarns about negro life in the valley of the Mississippi Tom 
Horner also was often allowed to spend the hours of the dog 
watch by his bedside, and he too had yarns to spin to cheer 
his youthful comrade. 

On the arrival of the Cleopatra at Georgetown, Mr Arm- 
strong sent his own medical man on bo^rd to examine the 
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fracture; for though that gentleman was very much of a 
<< nigger driver/' in his anxiety to make money, he, as well as 
the senior partner of the firm, had many good quaUties, and 
in some respects were kind-hearted men. 

The doctor pronounced Horace's work to be capital ; " only 
the little mistake of not pulling down strong, you see, Horace," 
he said, as he removed the bandages and the splints, and 
pointed out how in consequence the bones had overlapped, 
and the leg was shrunken. 

" But, as a whole, it is excellent," he continued ; " flesh 
wounds nearly all healed — ^left cap quite square — ribs all right, 
and when the thigh-bone fairly knits, he will be able to kick 
as hard as ever he did, and walk too, though a little up and 
down ; but it won't spoil his dancing. And it is all your 
doing, Horace ;" adding, in a pleasant, jocular way, " I shall 
recommend you for a F.RC.S. — worse doctors than you, 
Horace, for some of thenl can't splice so stoutly as you have 
done.*' 

Such was the doctor's laconic deliverance upon the damages 
which had been done, and the skill that had been displayed 
in their repair — an estimate, I may state, which proved cor- 
rect. Horace felt justly proud of his performance; but 
some months elapsed ere Claremont felt fit for active 
duties ; and on the arrival of the Clec/patra in the West 
India Dock he expressed to Mr Montgomery his fear that he 
would never have the proper use of his leg, unless it was 
broken again and reset. Though this was contrary to the opinion 
given by the Demerara doctor, Mr Montgomery, with much 
kindness, arranged that he should have the very best advice 
on the subject, and when he left the ship, took him and Horace 
to see Sir Astley Cooper. 

Sir Astley and Mr Montgomery being old friends, an inter- 
view was easily obtained, and they were ushered into a room 
in the hospital, where he occasionally took patients, away 
from the crowd always in attendance during the hours of his 
daily visits. 
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** So, you wish to have your leg broken, do you V* said Sir 
Astley, looking at Claremont, as if endeavouring to read in 
his countenance what he really meant ; '^ not had enough of 
breaks and cuts already ? We could soon break it again for 
you," he continued ; ** but as we might not be able to do so 
in the same place, you had better not let us experiment u^on 
you, or we may make the leg still shorter." 

The great surgeon then, in. a. few words, explained to Mr 
Montgomery, that though the leg might have been easily reset 
within a week or two after the accident, the bones were knit 
over each other now in such a manner as to be absolutely 
welded together, and that though the right leg could not be 
used as freely for a month or two as the left, the part where 
it had been broken was stronger than at any other. With 
these remarks he turned good-naturedly to Claremont, and 
told him not to fret, for the halt would not mar his prospects. 
Then addressing Horace, Sir Astley paid him so high a com- 
pliment, that the blush could almost be seen on the honest 
fellow's sable countenance ; and turning to the house-surgeon 
who was with him, he added — '* I wonder if any of our young 
friends here," looking to a few students who were iij attend- 
ance, " would have managed to do as well as Horace in such 
a gale, with the requisite appliances to extemporise, too, on 
the spur of the moment." 

Claremont's leg not being sufficiently strong to enable him 
to return with Captain Dinning in the Cleopatra, he was 
obliged to his great regret to leave that ship. Mr Mont- 
gomery, however, with a kindness he never forgot, slipped a 
five pound note into his pocket, and engaged to send him, in 
a month, to join, as second mate, a new ship Messrs Scott <fc 
Co. of Greenock were building for him. 

Claremont, therefore, took lodgings in the Minories, and, 
while giving his leg the requisite rest, attended a celebrated 
school for navigation then in that locality, endeavouring by 
close study to make himself master of lunars and the higher 
branches of that interesting science. 
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Mr Montgomery kept his word ; he also at Claremont's 
request, gave Tom Horner the berth of boatswain in the new 
ship, and made Horace the steward^ both of whom had re- 
mained on shore in the hope of obtaining these appointments. 

The cheapest, and perhaps the most expeditious, method of 
reaching the Clyde in those days from London, was by way 
of Leith ; consequently, their passage was provided in a 
steamer from St Katharine's Y^harf to Granton, and thence 
by the canal-boat to Bowling, which was only a few miles 
from Greenock. 

The ship had been launched some days before their arrival, 
and then lay moored in the dock to the eastward of the 
Custom House, where she was masted, rigged, and fitted for 
sea with great rapidity. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Thirty years ago, the extreme length of the vessels in our 
merchant service seldom exceeded four times their width, or 
'* breadth of beam." For instance, a vessel of twenty-eight 
feet beam was rarely more than 112 feet in length, including 
the rake of the stem. The Arethusa, however, which Messrs 
Scott & Co. had built for Messrs Montgomery and Armstrong, 
being in length no less than fiYQ times her beam, was con- 
sidered so great an innovation upon the established dimensions 
that every old sailor denounced her as a dangerous craft. 
They all said, that a ship 140 feet in length, with only 
twenty-eight feet beam, would "break her back*' as she 
''mounted over the great waves of the Atlantic ;" but their 
prophecies happily were never fulfilled. Since then, wooden 
ships have frequently been built of a length more than six 
times their width; and now the usual length for merchant 
steamers, most of which are however constructed of iron, is 
eight times, so that one of these vessels of twenty-eight feet 
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in width is now from 220 to 230 feet in length. A few ship- 
owners have gone to the extreme of having their steamers ten, 
and even eleven, times longer than they are broad, but I fear 
some of these very long vessels do break their backs at times, 
when heavily laden. 

The Arethusa in her day was a handsome craft, and Clare- 
mont felt proud in being appointed second mate to her. 
Horace was delighted beyond measure with her, for she had 
a full poop with twelve state-rooms, which were to be under 
his charge as steward ; and as she was ship-rigged, with very 
square yards, and well-fitted shrouds and stays, Tom Homer, 
although he had his misgivings in regard to the advisability 
of the increased length, admitted that, as a whole, she was a 
vessel after his own heart. 

Captain Kewney, who had been appointed to the command 
of her, was an exceedingly prepossessing and agreeable per- 
son, although very vain, and much more of the gentleman 
than the sailor. Commencing life in the royal navy, and 
unable to get beyond the rank of master's mate, he had 
retired from that service and turned his attention to agricul- 
tural pursuits, and the management of a small landed pro- 
perty in the West Riding of Yorkshire. Although an excellent 
man of business and familiar with accounts, he does not 
appear t6 have been successful in farming operations, and 
soon afterwards, through the influence of his friends, he 
obtained the appointment of chief officer on board of one of 
the early Atlantic steamers, and thereafter the command of 
the Arethusa, 

His deficiency in navigation and seamanship, always too 
apparent, was not, however, of the consequence it would have 
been, had the chief mate not been very proficient in both 
these important qualifications. Mr Milvain was in fact the 
master of the ship, while Captain Kewney devoted the greater 
portion of his time to the passengers. 

When the Arethusa arrived at Demerara, the yellow fever 
was raging with great virulence. 
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There are few diseases so appalling ; and on that occasion 
its ravages, during the three or fonr weeks it continued, were 
greater amongst the shipping and in the town of George- 
town, than had ever been known in any other part of the 
West Indies. 

For a time work of every kind was suspended, and the 
whole of the white population who could leave the town took 
refuge in the country. The crew of the Arethusa had, how- 
ever, no such means of escape from the terrible visitation. 
One after another was seized with the fever, and fell a victim. 
The mortality was as great, or nearly so, on board many of 
the other ships which lay at anchor in the stream. For a 
fortnight or three weeks, every object around wore an aspect 
of desolation, even though the air was clear, the sky trans- 
parent, and the weather extremely beautiful ; but in the thin 
haze hovering over the town and the river, and extending to 
the flat and marshy plains which skirts its bank for miles, 
there lurked a deadly miasma which portended pestilence. It 
told of fever and death. Every person was oppressively 
conscious that that thin drapery, enveloping the low land and 
the river, was the veil hiding the fatal scourge. 

We can scarcely believe in the fact of death when the 
verdure is bright and fresh upon the earth, when the air is 
balmy, the sky clear, blue, and cloudless, and when the shrubs 
and flowers are bright and green and flourishing. The joy- 
ful bloom of spring, and the wan aspect of death, form a 
contrast so great that we are unable to realise their presence 
at one and the same moment. And at such a time, when the 
earth, decorated in its gayest attire, attracts us to it with 
increased strength, and when in the full enjoyment of its 
many beauties, we find ourselves suddenly seized by a fell 
disease, — ^which we know, in two cases out of three, is fatal 
when fairly implanted, — the shock must be truly appalling. 

So great were the ravages of the yellow fever on that occa 
sion, that Claremont was the only one on board of the Are* 
thtisa who entirely escaped the disease, or any symptom of it. 
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Whether this arose from his temperate habits, — his only 
drink then, and for many years afterwards being water, — or 
whether it resulted from his naturally excellent constitution 
and energetic temperament, or from all these causes combined, 
I cannot determine. Such, however, was the fact. He had 
not the slightest premonitory symptoms, although much ex- 
posed to infection, being constantly with Tom Homer, who 
had a serious attack, from which, however, he happily re- 
covered. Horace, too, was laid up, but only for a short time. 
The suflferings on board the Arethusa were dreadful ; and out 
of a crew of twenty-seven,' no less than thirteen fell victims. 
Captain Kewney had also an attack of the fever, and so 
violent were the S3nDiptoms in his case, that no one had the 
slightest hopes of his recovery. He, however, had no dread 
of a fatal result, and his chief thought, should death unex- 
pectedly eventuate, appeared to be that he should be buried 
with some sort of naval honours, as if the crew had not at such 
a time something else to do than carry him to his grave with 
frivolous pomp and ceremony ; when, indeed, the deaths were 
so numerous, and the dread of infection so universal, that it 
was very diflScult to obtain the assistance of even the lowest 
of the black population to expedite burial. Claremont at- 
tended the funeral of the carpenter of the Arethusa, and a 
more melancholy spectacle he never witnessed. The body, 
placed in a rough shell, was carried in a cart, dragged by a 
mule to the churchyard, a low swampy ground, and there de- 
posited in a grave not above two feet deep, half full of water, 
and swarming with land crabs. Captain Kewney^s desires for 
funeral honours were not gratified at that time, or he might 
have fared little better than the carpenter ; and as his frame 
was eicellent, and his flow of spirits never ceased, he soon 
recovered both his health and vigour.* 

The visitation, though fearfully severe while it lasted, was 
happily of short duration, and within four weeks of the time 
of the Arethusa*8 arrival its virulence had abated. As soon 
as it showed symptoms of decline, business resumed its usual 
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course, as if nothing had happened. Arrivals from Europe, 
and from the West India Islands, enabled Captain Kewney to 
make up his crew again, and in a great measure to the full 
complement ; and Claremont, with two of the men, were de- 
spatched in the long boat for a supply of fresh water, of which 
their stock had become nearly exhausted. 

Georgetown then derived its chief supply of water from 
rain collected in tanks during the rainy season, and had so 
little to spare to strangers that the ships generally replenished 
their stores from the streams which ran into the river, at 
places sufl&ciently far away from the sea as to be beyond the 
reach of the tides. 

The small rivulet or creek where Claremont had instruc- 
tions to draw his supply lay about twenty miles above 
Georgetown. Here he required to remain over night, as he 
had to call the following morning on his way back at the 
estate of Mount Pleasant for some cases belonging to Mr 
Armstrong. 

The watering-place, which he reached a little before sun- 
set, was not above twenty feet in width, and its muddy banks 
overgrown with thick brushwood and tall tropical plants 
of various kinds, might have suggested to Claremont and 
his crew the presence of alligators. But the thought never 
entered their heads, for after obtaining the necessary supply 
of fresh water, they moored the long-boat for the night where 
she lay. As the creek was shallow, as well as narrow, it 
became necessary to keep the boat in mid- stream, and for 
that purpose they lashed the handles of the oars to the gun- 
wales, with their blades projecting and resting against the banks 
on either side, so as to prevent her from swinging and ground- 
ing in the mud. Having, as they conceived, made everything 
snug for the night, they jspread out the boat's sail as an awn- 
ing, under which, and between the bilges of the water-casks, 
they formed their make-shift beds. 

The night was exceedingly beautiful. There was not a 
breath of wind, and the moon, then in her second quarter, 
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gave just sufficient light, through the trees and thick foliage 
which hung over the long-boat, to distinguish any objects in 
motion, but nothing more. It was somewhere about ten o'clock. 
The men had gone to rest an hour before, and were sound 
asleep. Claremont sat in the stem sheets, and was about to 
follow their example, when he saw an animal slowly emerging 
from the water, and with its claws grasping one of the oars, 
as if in the act of crawling hand over hand and belly upwards 
over the gunwale into the boat. In an instant the alligator 
— for such it was — would have been on board. There was 
no time to be lost. Claremont sprung forward, and with a 
handspike struck the brute with all his might on the chest, 
as it was about to grasp the gunwale and haul itself on 
board. Happily, the blow sent it floundering back into the 
water. What mischief it would or could have done when 
once on board he could not pretend to say, for not having 
studied the habits of alligators, he did not know if they were 
in the practice of making similar excursions in search of food. 
He however did know, that when they were hungry they 
would not hesitate to make short work of a sailor if they 
caught him in the water, and as he felt that the brute might 
be a very awkward customer to deal with should it obtain 
possession of the long-boat, he and the two sailors were not 
long in making their way out of the creek and mooring their 
craft in the river, sufficiently far away from the banks to 
prevent the possibility of any similar attempt at boarding. 

Early on the following morning they started for Mount 
Pleasant estate, but as the cases for Mr Armstrong were not 
ready when they reached the jetty, they had to wait a couple 
of hours for them. 

Mount Pleasant, one of the finest estates in the colony, was 
at that time owned by an English gentleman of the name of 
Stanley, who, with his family, resided in a handsome house, 
which stood on rising ground not more than three or four 
hundred yards from the river. Mr Stanley had for some 
years been a widower, and his household affairs were managed 

X 
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by a channing old lady, a distant relative of his own. His 
family consisted of one son, Bobert, then a young man of 
about twenty-one years of age, and three daughters, Christina, 
Maria, and Catherine, the last named at that time somewhere 
about fourteen years of age, and the others respectively from 
perhaps two to four years older. 

As the morning was cool and inviting, the young ladies, 
being out for their accustomed walk before breakfast, see- 
ing the negroes carrying the boxes which contained house- 
hold ornaments to the long-boat, came on to the wharf with 
the intention of remaining there till the packages were 
shipped. Unfortunately, the foot of the youngest caught a 
rope stretched across the outer edge of the jetty, and in an 
instant she was precipitated into the river between the boat 
and the wharf, happily without touching anything in her fall. 
Her sisters were so terrified that they could do nothing but 
wring their hands and scream, while the negroes were quite 
as bewildered and as useless. The stream was running 
strong down at the time, and had Claremont not instantly 
plunged into the river and held up her head until a small 
boat, which lay on the bank, was brought to their assistance, 
she would most likely have been drowned; as it was, the 
poor girl when they reached the shore was in a state of ex- 
treme exhaustion. 

Mr Stanley and his son were warm in their expressions of 
gratitude for the invaluable service which Claremont had 
rendered. They invited him to the house, supplied him with 
a dry suit of clothes, and the good old lady placed before him 
at breakfast every dainty in Mount Pleasant. But the ex- 
pressions of the family gratitude were not confined to Mr 
Stanley and Miss Gray, as nothing could exceed the kindness 
of the two elder daughters, under which Claremont, unaccus- 
tomed to female society, experienced not a little embarrass- . 
ment. Nor was it surprising that he should have been so in 
the presence of Christina, the eldest daughter. Tall, with 
dark hair, a very intellectual countenance, and clear piercing 
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eyes, Miss Stanley was certainly a very prepossessing person, 
before whom a young sailor might well feel a trifle nervous. 
Her sister Maria, though in some respects equally good 
looking, was much more retiring, while Catherine bade fair 
to be even more graceful than either. 

Altogether, the attractions were such that Claremont left 
Mount Pleasant to resume his duties on board of the Arethusa 
with considerable reluctance. No wonder, for besides the 
beauty of the place, and the affability of the young ladies, the 
creature comforts which the warm-hearted old lady placed 
before him in such abundance were of a kind seldom or never 
seen by young sailors in those days. Mr Stanley and his 
son were unceasing in their expressions of gratitude, and fre- 
quently inquired what they could do for him ; but Claremont 
felt himself already amply rewarded, and only hoped that 
some day he might realise a position which would warrant 
him in seeking access to their society. In the meantime he 
had his bread to earn, and a thousand obstacles to over- 
comej before he could reach a position in life that might entitle 
him to rank with the family who owned and occupied Mount 
Pleasant. 

There being no inducements, on account of the depressed 
state of the English markets, to load a cargo of West India 
produce for London, the Arethttsa was despatched on an inter- 
mediate voyage to Boston, United States. 

Captain Eewney, though not much of a sailor, was a keen 
and shrewd man of business ; and Mr Armstrong furnished 
him with full power to dispose on the best terms in his power 
of the sugar and molasses he had shipped, and to purchase 
with the proceeds a cargo of flour and salt provisions, which 
were at the time in demand at Demerara, whither he was to 
return with all convenient speed. 

On arriving at Boston, the captain found ready purchasers 
for his cargo ; but as the prices of flour and pork were beyond 
his limits, he considered it desirable to visit the great pro- 
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vision markets of the West, taking Claremont with him to act 
as his clerk, or, as he dubbed him, " his secretary." 

The journey, though much more difficult in those days than 
it is now, amply repaid the delay and expense. At Cincinnati 
and Cleveland, they were enabled to complete their purchases, 
at prices which, including the cost of transit to the ship, were 
fuUy ten per cent, lower than the Boston merchants had 
demanded. 

From Cincinnati they returned to Boston by the way of 
Cleveland and the Lakes, and thus were enabled without ex- 
penditure of much time or money to visit Niagara, where 
Claremont had the unexpected pleasure of seeing the cele- 
brated Falls, the descriptions of which and their environs, 
in the guide-books that came under his notice, fell far short in 
his estimation of the astounding reality. 

Although many tourists have been disappointed with the 
first sight of Niagara, and have not been able to realise till 
some days after their arrival the vast extent and grandeur of 
the Falls, they made an impression on his mind which could 
never be effaced. The scene to him was altogether novel, and 
so grand and striking, that he was insensibly riveted to the 
spot where he first saw them, and for some time could not 
draw himself away from it. Nor is this surprising, when it 
is considered that the Eiver Niagara, which has its source in 
Lake Erie, running into Lake Ontario, and dividing in its 
course our possessions in Upper Canada from the state of New 
York, is the only outlet of that lake, which covers an area of 
150,000,000 square miles, and discharges, in ordinaiy weather, 
no less than 90,000,000 tons of water every hour, over a per- 
pendicular precipice 200 feet in height. But beyond what 
strikes the eye, there are objects which cannot be seen,, and 
can only be faintly conjectured. The eye can embrace the 
great river as it glides smoothly over the edge of the preci- 
pice, and plunges into the chasms below ; but who can tell 
the depths of these chasms ? We are told that a single drop 
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of water will in time, by its constant wear, pierce the hardest 
granite ; what then must be the depth of excavations made by 
90,000,000 tons falling every hour from a height of 200 feet, 
through countless ages ! 

The rapids commence at about a mile and a half above the 
cataract, and in some respects are as interesting, if not as 
grand and striking as the Falls. 

From the guide-books, Claremont had pictured to himself 
a vast fall of water, and nothing more — no doubt a sight in 
itself sufficient to attract tourists from all parts of the world ; 
but from them he had not been able to form anything ap- 
proaching to a correct idea of the beauty of the scenery with 
which they are surrounded, nor to learn that there were other 
objects, distinct in themselves, although connected with the 
river and its banks, of great and peculiar interest, and in some 
cases of surpassing loveliness. 

Mention is made in these guide-books of the scene above 
the Falls as if hardly worthy of the tourist's notice, whereas 
the view of the wide-spread rapids, angry and agitated, as 
they are driven towards the precipice, is a sight in itself not 
soon to be forgotten. The Eiver Niagara is here divided 
in its course towards the cataract by Goat Island, which, 
being connected by a small bridge with the village on the 
United States' side of the river, forms a favourite resort for 
tourists. 

Before crossing the river to the Canadian shores, visitors 
would do well to linger here for a whMe, strolling through its 
various pretty and romantic walks, and ascending the little 
tower or view-house which has been erected upon the island. 
All this can be done without the assistance of a guide, and 
amidst such scenes they are better without one : his presence 
only abstracts from the charms of the scenery. For my own 
part, I have always found, as I dare say many of my readers 
have done, that the mind loves to survey in silence any object 
of beauty, and especially sublimity, and that a companion; 
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with a tongae that never ceases talking, is on such an occasion 
an intolerable nuisance. 

Although the sun had not risen when Claremont took his 
seat on the parapet wall of the little view-tower, the morning 
was clear and beautiful The river, at the rapids above Gbat 
Island, is somewhere about a mile in width, and is here 
studded with innumerable small rocks, as if to check its course 
towards the Falls. Along its banks, and around the island, 
dose to the water's edge, grow trees and brushwood, and wild 
flowers of much beauty and richness, and in ahnosfc endless 
variety. Through these, the first rays of the rising sun had 
then just found their way, and sparkled on the leaping 
waters ; and although the river, as it approaches the Falls, is 
smooth and deep, moving onwards in great volume and with 
immense rapidity, it is in its course through the rapids so 
much disturbed by the small rocks projecting above the sur- 
face, that the rushing waters are broken in many parts into 
countless waves and ripples. 

At first, like some drowning man, it seizes every rock, 
and clings to the shores of the small island, and grasps 
at the projecting points of land, and twists round the out- 
stretched branches of the trees which line its banks, as if 
terrified by the thought of its approach to the stupendous 
precipice, over which it was so soon to be hurled. But the 
vain struggle once over, every part becomes calm and unruffled 
as it draws nigh the brink of the cliff. Serene now, and 
quiet, as if resigned to its fate, the vast river pours over 
the precipice in one unbroken silvery volume, so bright and 
so clear, that though estimated to measure twenty feet in 
depth when it approaches the cataract, the edge of the cliff 
over which it falls can, unless after a flood, be distinctly seen 
by the observer. 

But it is from the Canadian shore that the best view of the 
Falls themselves can be obtained. About a hundred yards 
below the Horse-shoe, a spiral staircase leads tlie visitor from 
the cliff known as the table-rock to the edge of the river ; and 
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at the foot of the staircase a pathway takes him under 
the Falls. It is not a pleasant place, pervaded as it is 
by a cold, damp, clammy atmosphere. He may, how- 
ever, feel quite secure, so long as he keeps to the beaten 
path ; for, although under the Falls, the water forms in its 
course over the precipice a complete concave, where he may 
walk in perfect safety. Here the force of the vast waterfall 
can be seen to the greatest advantage, as it plunges into the 
stupendous basins it has hollowed out for itself in its course 
over the precipice. 

But the scenery three miles below, and in the viciniiy of 
the *' whirlpool," of which so little notice has been taken by 
the writers of guide-books, is hardly less grand and impressive 
than the Falls. Deriving its name firom the sudden turn 
which the river takes at a place where it abruptly contracts 
to not more than a quarter of its former width, and where it 
runs with great velocity (though not " rising,'' as one writer 
describes, " to the height of ten feet"), amongst huge rocks, it 
presents an object even more interesting and striking than 
any whirlpool would have done. Here the banks rise on 
either side of the river, from^lOO to 200 feet above it, and 
are studded throughout, except where the rocks project into 
its bed, with trees and wild flowers of the most variegated 
hues and imcommon beauty. In England no such scenery 
can be found, and those persons who have not visited the 
United States of America at the period of the year to which 
I now refer, can form no idea of the exquisite loveliness of its 
autumnal foliage. 

At this spot, and on one of the projecting rocks which 
stretched far out into the river, and commanded a fine view of 
everything around, Claremont rested for an hour after his 
walk from the Falls. like most sailors, he had already 
acquired a habit of talking to the winds and the waves, as 
they often talk to their ships— for the whistling winds and 
the roaring waves have a language of their own, which the 
solitary man frequently finds a pleasure in endeavouring to 
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interpret. Thus it was, that he spoke to the rushing and 
agitated river. But the waters of Niagara would not speak 
to him ; they swept past the rock on which he sat in sullen 
silence, as if offended by the rough usage they had encountered 
in the rapids, and in their passage over the Falls. At the 
spot where they passed him/ there was not even a ripple on 
the surface. The wave speaks when it curls, and the wind 
when it whistles ; but not a sound of any kind escaped from 
the mighty river, as it traversed the vast basin which it had 
scooped out for itself at that portion of the bank where the 
abrupt turn is made in its course. Here the waters seemed 
to linger, but only for a moment ; immediately the point was 
turned, they rushed in great fury over vast rocks and through 
narrow defiles, and plunged into a deep and rugged chasm 
which bears the appropriate name of the ** Devil's Hole; " until 
they were lost in the distance, in their course to Ontario. 

During the two nights and a day spent at Niagara Clare- 
mont was left pretty much to himself, as Captain Eewney 
had met vHth some old friends at the hotel, whom he joined 
in their visits to the Falls, and in various short excursions 
around them. From Niagara, he and the captain proceeded to 
Buffalo, the first of the now surprising cities of the West, and 
then a place of much greater importance than many of the 
other cities, such as Chicago, which have since shot ahead of 
it. Bemaining there for a night, they started for Boston, and 
having completed their cargo, sailed with the Arethusa for 
Demerara. 

The voyage proved a successful one. Provisions were in 
demand at Georgetown, and Mr Armstrong gave great credit 
to Captain Kewney for the manner in which he had managed 
the business. 

Claremont was sorry to hear on his return to Georgetown 
of the death of Mr Stanley, who had been seized with yellow 
fever soon after they had sailed, and of which he died after 
only a few hours' illness. Mr Bobert had on his father's 
death resolved to sell Mount Pleasant, and with his sisters 
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settle in England. A young man of much shrewdness and 
discrimination, he saw that the emancipation of the slaves 
would lead to a great change in the value of West India pro- 
perty, and he therefore made up his mind to dispose of the 
estate while he could do so to advantage. 

Though Mr Kobert Stanley was unable to leave the colony 
for some months, on account of various matters requiring his 
attention in the winding up the estate^ his sisters had taken 
their passage in the Arethusa for Liverpool. Accompanied by 
Miss Gray, under whose care they had been brought up since 
the death of their mother, they were the only passengers in 
the ship ; and as the weather continued very fine nearly all the 
way home, Claremont had various opportunities of appreciat- 
ing the various excellent qualities of Catherine Stanley. 

On their arrival at Liverpool they were met by various 
friends, with one of whom arrangements had been made for 
them to take up their quarters till their brother had finished 
his business in Demerara, and was enabled to join them in 
England. 

Horace had evidently never sailed with passengers who 
gave so little trouble as Miss Gray and the Stanleys, or who 
rewarded, him so liberally. Now and then he would hint to 
Claremont, that he thought Miss Catherine '^ de handsomest 
girl he eber saw," and that if he had been Claremont he would 
have fallen in love with'her, though " de other two ladies ware 
bery lovely *" slily adding, that he thought Miss Catherine 
bad '^ a little fancy for massa second mate/* 



CHAPTER X. 

Within very little more than a year from the time when I 
paid my last visit to Seahome, I was appointed to the com- 
mand of the ship in which I had been chief officer. My own 
life at sea had not been a very eventful one. The ships in 
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which I sailed belonged to one firm, and, with one or two 
exceptions, had been constantly employed in the trade between 
Liverpool and Calcutta. They were fine, comfortable merchant 
vessels, devoted exclusively to the conveyance of cargo, so that 
the cabin accommodation was limited to what I required for 
myself and officers ; and beyond the ordinary events and inci- 
dents of a seafaring life, there was nothing up to that period 
in my own career which might not be met with in the career 
of others, who have spent a similar number of years at sea. 

I had not forgotten Bichard Claremont, for his sister Helen 
and her untimely death were often the subject of my thoughts ; 
but I had lost sight of him since the time when I heard of the 
wreck of the Eclipse, and the extraordinary manner in which 
Noah's life had been saved, mainly through his daring and in- 
trepidity. Afterwards I had heard of his having been bound 
apprentice to the Cleopatra, and that that vessel was engaged 
in the West India trade ; but for some years I had not been 
able to ascertain anything more about him. 

One morning, however, a young man of between eighteen 
and nineteen years of age walked on board of the ship I then 
commanded, as she lay in the Salthouse Dock at Liverpool, 
and smiling, held out his hand to greet me. He was of middle 
height and size, broad-shouldered, and with a good open 
countenance, very much browned by the sun. I thought I 
had seen the face before, but could not at first recoUect where. 
The moment, however, he mentioned his name, I saw in him 
a strong family Hkeness to Helen Claremont, and then at once 
recollected the boy who had hung so fondly about his sister's 
neck. 

A hurried outline of the leading events of the life I have 
now related, gave me all the information I required to induce 
me to invite him to become chief mate with me. He readily 
consented, on condition that the captain and owners of the 
Arethusa did not object ; for, as he explained, they had been 
very kind to him, and had relieved him from his indentures 
as their apprentice before the expiration of his tenn of engage- 
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ment There were no difficulties raised on their part ; on the 
contrary, they were pleased to learn of his rapid promotion, 
and both Captain Eewney and Mr Milvain cheerfully certified 
that, though very young, he was in every way competent to 
perform the duties of chief officer 3 nor did I find any diffi- 
culty in meeting his request that Tom Homer should be 
engaged as boatswain, and Horace as steward, along with 
him. 

Claremont proved to be all that had been said of him. He 
was impetuous at times, and rather severe and overbearing 
with the men, so that I had occasionally to remind him that 
he should not work them so hard as he did. He owned that 
such was one of his failings, and that he had learned it &om 
M'Callum and his boatswain, who had evidently, by their 
conduct towards him, blunted his naturally sensitive feelings ; 
but being good hearted and forgiving, and his fits of passion 
seldom lasting any length of time, he was a favourite with the 
sailors, even though he always kept them very close to their 
duty. I was not surprised, however, that Claremont should 
have lost his temper with my sailors ; for on that voyage I 
had the most discontented crew that ever sailed with me, and 
to make matters worse, our passage to Calcutta was an un- 
usually long one. 

For nearly a month we were becalmed in the Bay of Bengal, 
and during the whole of that time *did not make a hundred 
miles towards our destination. Our stock of fresh provisions 
had long previously been expended, and our limited supply of 
pigs killed and consumed; indeed, in the cabin, we had 
become as badly off for fresh meat as the seamen. The few 
chickens provided for our use, or such of them as then 
remained, had been swept overboard in their coop during a 
gale of wind off the Cape of Good Hope. Every person on 
board had for a considerable time been reduced to the usual 
allowance of salt provisions, and many of the crew were laid 
up with scurvy, some of them so bad that they were quite 
imfit for duty, and two of them I feared would not recover. 
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During this trying and painful emergency, and With no 
prospect of any change in the calm weather^ which had then 
prevailed for a fortnight, we very unexpectedly drifted amongst 
a shoal of turtle ; it seemed a perfect godsend. At the time 
there was not even a breath of wind. The sails hung from the 
yards, and were, from the roll of the ship, flapping against 
the masts, while the surface of the long, undulating ocean 
swell was as smooth as glass. There was, therefore, neither 
difficulty nor danger in lowering every serviceable boat, so that 
every man on board fit to move about might set to work to 
catch turtle. We were fortunate beyond our expectations, and 
caught enough of them to have satisfied, in quantity if not in 
quality, the annual demands of the London civic authorities. 

For many days we all fed upon turtle. Turtle-soup was 
served out in basins, and often in buckets ; and we had for 
breakfast and dinner turtle-stew, turtle-fry, and turtle in every 
conceivable shape in which it could be cooked. Those of the 
crew who had been struck down with scurvy, rapidly re- 
covered under this new and reinvigorating diet ; but Jack 
soon became tired of the turtle and rebelled at it in every 
shape whatever. The sea lawyer (for there is a legal adviser 
in his way in every forecastle) began to reason with the men 
about the turtle " costing nothing; " whereas, he said, the salt 
beef and the pork, which by the articles of agreement the 
owners were bound to supply, would cost fourpence a pound, 
and that was the "cause of the skipper feeding them on 
turtle." 

By that time my ship had drifted considerably to the north- 
west of the Andaman Islands (off which the turtle had been 
caught nine or ten days before), and was making towards the 
pilotage cruising-grounds by the sand-heads, but with a breeze 
so light that it hardly filled the upper sails. The sailors were 
having their dinner upon deck on the starboard side of the 
long-boat, and under cover of a small awning. In their midst 
stood a large mess-kid filled with rich turtle-soup. I was at 
the time leaning over the rail on the port side of the ship. 
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smoking a cigar after Iiaving had my lunch, which consisted 
of the same soup ; and although the men could not see me, 
as the long boat intervened, I could not help hearing every- 
thing they said. 

" Jack, who ever heard of turtle soup without port wine % " 
remarked one of the oldest sailors to his shipmate, as he 
dipped his pannikin — a small tin dish — ^into the mess-kid, 

" Who indeed] " echoed another. 

" Blast my eyes!" exclaimed a third ; "I 'U eat no more of 

this stuflf. Tom 's quite right when he says that the 

skipper keeps feeding us on it 'cause it costs nothing ; one 's 
getting all over boils, all through this greasy mess.'' 

" Do you know what I heard the skipper say 1 " chimed in 
a fourth ; " why, I heard him tell Horace that we ought to 
like it, because in London it costs ten shillings for a basin no 
larger than your pannikin ; but, as Tom says, it costs him 
nothing, and that *s why he keeps feeding us with if 

" Yes ; but," added a fifth, *' I heard him tell the mate — 
and the mate laughed, and said he know'd all about it — and 
that it was quite true that turtle killed more London aldermen 
than anything else, that they grew big and fat with it ; and 
the mate said he had often see'd them in London. Then they 
got all over boils, just like you. Jack, and then they blew up, 
for their skins wouldn't hold 'em." 

" I 've seen them, too," said a sixth, " at the Lord Mayor's 
show, so blown up that a coach would hardly contain one of 
them, with their faces aU over red marks, and blowing like 
porpoises. Now, then, if they got that way through only 
having it for dinner and supper now and then, how must it 
be with us, if we go on getting nothing but turtle 1 Turtle 
to breakfast, turtle to dinner, and turtle to tea and supper, 
don't suit my stomach. It ain't good for me, I feel that," he 
continued ; " and I won't have no more of it — I 'm blowed 
if I shall" 

"I don't wonder at that," said another; "for I never 
hee'rd of any of the folks on shore supping turtle-soup unless 
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there was port wine to it— even then it does not save them 
from bu'sting at times." 

This confirmation of the old sailor's opinion, that people on 
shore always mixed with the turtle-soup, or took after it, 
plenty of port wine, solved the mystery .why they felt so much 
out of sorts after their turtle meals. The truth was, they had 
all eaten a great deal more than had been good for them ; 
but this fact none of them seemed disposed to admit, and 
therefore they came to the conclusion that it was the want of 
the wine in the soup which had made them ill. 

The sea lawyer was again appealed to, and he proved, at 
least to their satisfaction, that they had a perfect right to 
refuse having any more turtle, and could demand instead 
their allowance of beef and pork, in accordance with the 
articles of agreement, which, he added, was *' as per statute 
so provided;" though I dare say it would not be easy to find 
amongst the numerous maritime acts of parliament any clause 
which provided that sailors were not to be supplied with 
turtle-soup. It was, however, unanimously resolved not to 
have any more of the turtle unless I supplied the port wine, 
and they actually carried their resolution into effect. 

Within half an hour, the whole of the seamen, with the 
sea lawyer at their head, carrying before him the kid with the 
remains of the turtle-soup, waited upon me, and told me that 
they would not have any more of it unless there was served 
out to the cook, to boil toUh the soupy a certain quantity of 
port wine. 

As I had very little port wine on board, and consequently 
could not meet their demands, even if I had been so disposed, 
we had to fall back upon the salt beef and pork, in accordance 
with the articles of agreement, and by the time we reached 
Calcutta there were two splendid turtles left, which the sailors 
would not eat, but which proved a very acceptable present to 
the merchants to whom my ship was consigned. 

Such was the character of the crew with whom Claremont 
had to deal on the voyage in which he sailed under me ; and 
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if occasionally severe upon them, it was not without just 
cause, for they were almost as unreasonable in various other 
matters as in the great soup question. However, sailors are 
generally in such things very fastidious and exacting, though 
perhaps it would not be easy to find another crew which would 
peremptorily demand their salt beef and pork instead of such 
a dainty dish as turtle. 

Had Claremont been allowed his own way he would have 
made the men take their choice of turtle or nothing, and 
both Tom Homer and Horace entirely agreed with him ; but 
I felt that after it had answered its purpose, and had entirely 
renovated their health, I ought not to insist upon their having 
any more of it — the richer the food the more we are liable to 
get satiated with an over supply of it. 

At Calcutta, I learned from the consignees that my ship 
would not then return to Liverpool. She had been engaged 
by a few merchants in the North of England, who had formed 
themselves into an East India association for the purpose of 
importing direct to the Tyne sufficient India produce to 
supply the wants of the district, without purchasing what 
they required as heretofore through London or Liverpool. 

Soon after the cargo had been discharged at Shields, a 
gentleman called upon me to inquire for Claremont. He held 
a considerable interest in the produce imported by my vessel, 
and was a large shipowner. One of his vessels then in the 
7^6, the Emblem, a barque of about 450 tons register, 
required a commander j and having formed a good opinion of 
Claremont from what he had seen of him, he had come to 
offer him the command of her, if I should be able to confirm 
the opinion he had formed of him, and had no objection to 
part with him. 

I told Mr Greenwood that I certainly would not stand in 
the way of Claremont's preferment, and, in fact, should only 
be too happy to see him in command of a ship ; but fearing 
that he might have been deceived in regard to his age, I 
explained that he was only twenty-one, and that he had not 
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been more than six years at sea altogether, thongh he had 
gone through more than most men had done in doable that 
time. 

"Ah," said Mr Greenwood, with a jerk of his right 
shoulder, for he had a habit of that sort when he spoke, " I 
don't mind the age — men's brains are not measured by their 
years ; and Pitt, you know, was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when he wasn't much older. Ain't that so ) If you say he 's 
;g^, I'll take him." 

I could honestly say so. Indeed, though he had his failings, 
I never had under me a smarter sailor, or a better navigator ; 
I could also conscientiously recommend him as a good 
scholar, and, for his years, a fair man of business. Be- 
sides the limited amount of education he received when a boy 
at school, and the better education he owed to his own exer- 
tions since then, he had during the time he served under me 
devoted his spare hours assiduously to the study of arithmetic 
and mathematics, the art of letter-writing, and those branches 
of learning most likely to be of use to him in his progress 
through life. Of the classics he knew nothing, nor was I com- 
petent to teach him ; for I had entirely forgotten what little 
I had learned at school. 

Claremont felt very proud of the appointment, and well he 
might. Six years only had elapsed since he was a homeless 
orphan boy in the port of Shields. There Providence had put 
Tom Homer in his way, at a time when reduced almost to 
the verge of starvation, and now he was in command of a 
vessel destined for India. Who would not feel an honest and 
laudable pride at such rapid promotion, especially when it 
was due to his own industry and good conduct, and in the 
face of the greatest hardships and diffipulties 1 

In less than three weeks from the time I arrived in the 
Tyne, Claremont sailed in command of the Emblem^ with a 
cargo of coals for Table Bay, Cape of Gk)od Hope, and arrived 
at that port after a very tedious passage of between two and 
three months. Having disposed of his coals^ he set sail for 
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tKe Maorititis, where instructions had been sent to have a 
cargo of sugar ready for him. By the time, however, of his 
arrival at Port Louis, the bulk of the sugars of that season 
had been shipped, and the holders of the small stock which 
remained on hand demanded prices above his limits. He 
therefore resolved, with the advice of his consignees, to em- 
ploy a portion of the gold which had been sent for invest- 
ment in sugars in the purchase of a cargo of rice at Calcutta ; 
and such had been to some extent his instructions, in the 
event of the contingency which had arisen. 

The speculation proved successful in all respects ; the rice, 
which he purchased at Calcutta at rates below the average, 
realised a price much beyond his expectations at the Mauri- 
tius, wlule the prices of the new crop of sugars were consider- 
ably below his limits. Having loaded a full cargo, he set 
sail for Cowes, where orders waited him to proceed direct to 
the London Dock with his cargo. 

Shadwell entrance recalled no very pleasing associations. 
His ship was boarded the instant she arrived in the outer 
basin by the usual hordes of crimps and harpies. Claremout, 
however, had left before they came on board, so as to reach 
the office of his consignees in time to be entered that day at 
the Custom House 3 but he learned from Tom Homer on his 
return, that the landlord of the Sailors' Eetreat had been 
among the number, and had prevailed upon most of the 
sailors to take up their quarters with him. 

Amongst the crew of the Emblem, there was a seaman who 
had been shipped at the Mauritius, to supply a vacancy which 
had occurred on the voyage. Having been a great many years 
abroad, he had saved a considerable sum of money, and it 
was currently reported by his shipmates in the forecastle, that 
he had between £300 and £400 with him, chiefly in gold. 

Captain Qrondy and his wife, it appears, had been very 
assiduous in their attention to this man, and were seemingly 
much more anxious to induce him to lodge at their house 
than any others of the crew, though they had all more than 
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twelve months' wages due to them. The resuson soon tran« 
spired. 

Within ten days after the arrival of the Utriblem, Olaremont 
and Tom Homer were summoned to attend before the coroner, 
in regard to an inquiry about to be made as to the cause of 
the sudden death of this very seaman. 

The evidence showed that Grondy had been almost con- 
stantly with him since his arrival ; that the man had been 
drinking very freely ; and that they had been frequently seen 
together in various dancing-saloonS; and other disreputable 
places. It also appeared that he had occupied a room by 
himself in the Sailors' Eetreat^ next to the one in which Mr 
and Mrs Grondy slept, and that a door led direct from the 
one room to the other. It was further proved by the testi- 
mony of two of the sailors of the JSmhlem, that he really had 
a great deal of money in sovereigns, which he thought of in- 
vesting in a public-house, and they swore that he showed them 
£300 in a canvas bag, which he took from " a drawer or a 
kind of recess," they could not say which, in his chest. 

It was also proved that, although on the night previous to his 
death he had been the worse of liquor, he was in his usual state 
of health when he went to bed ; that no one had heard him 
complain of illness ; and that when Mrs Grondy, " wonder- 
ing," as she said, " why he did not come down-stairs to break- 
fast," went to call him, she found him dead in his bed, and 
with a great deal of " froth about his moutL** It also ap- 
peared by the evidence, that no cash whatever had been dis- 
covered in his chest during the search made immediately after 
his death ; and that all the money belonging to him, found in 
the pockets of his trousers, consisted of only half a sovereign, 
three half-crowns, a sixpence, and a few coppers. These 
facts, combined with the medical evidence, led the jury to the 
conclusion that the poor fellow had been poisoned and robbed ; 
and the suspicions were so strong against the crimp and his 
wife, both of whom had been seen coming out of his room 
early on the morning of his death, that the coroner felt it to 
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be his duty to issue a warrant for their apprehension. The 
aflEair created at the time considerable sensation at the east 
end of London, and especially in ShadwelL 

Within a month Mr and Mrs Grondy were brought up for 
trial at the Old Bailey. Similar and additional evidence to 
that given before the coroner was adduced in court, besides 
various matters of detail in regard to the general character of 
the Sailors' Betreat and its proprietors, all of which were very 
unsatis&ctory. Various cases were brought forward incident- 
ally of sailors who had lost their money while there, and 
two instances were named in which the crimp had been con- 
victed of petty larceny, his wife being accessary, but in which 
they had escaped with a very lenient punishment. 

Captain Claremont, as well as Horner and four or five of 
the seamen who had sailed in the Emhlemy appeared as wit- 
nesses ; but all Claremont could say was, that the deceased 
man had been shipped by him at the Mauritius, and that he 
was paid off with the rest of the crew soon after the vessel 
arrived in the London Dock. He also stated the amount of 
wages he had received ; but he could not, of his own know- 
ledge, say anything in regard to the large amount of money 
said to have been in his possession when discharged from the 
Emblem. Licidentally it transpired in evidence that he him- 
self once lodged, when. a boy in search of a ship, at the 
Sailors' Betreat — at which point the crimp and his wife visibly 
started ; and when Claremont related the circumstances — ^how 
he had lost the little money he possessed while lodging in 
their house, and how he had been dealt with, — ^though not 
bearing upon the case except as to character, there was con- 
siderable sensation in court, and the ciimp^ and more espe- 
cially his wife, became deadly pale. 

None of the witnesses who were called in their fiEivour could 
speak positively as to Grond/s character, except the Jew who 
had valued Claremont's chest and clothes. Attired in his 
usual flashy style, wil^ various showy rings on his fingers, 
and a thick gold chain to his watch, he described himself as a 
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merchant in the Minories, and the proprietor and occupier of 
a house in the Commercial Eoad. But on cross-examination 
he thoroughly broke down, and it came out that in numerous 
bad cases, but not within the reach of the law, he had been 
in league with the crimp, who had divided the spoil with 
him. 

There had been, of course, a 'pod mortem examination of 
the body, but the medical evidence in the trial was some- 
what conflicting 9& to the actual cause of death. It had not 
happened naturally \ but as it might have been caused by the 
deleterious drugs too frequently mixed with the beer and 
other liquors, of which he had partaken very freely, and not by 
any poisonous matter administered with intent to murder, the 
jury gave Grondy and his wife the benefit of the doubt so far 
as regards the capital charge involved. The robbery, however, 
was clearly proved against them. A large quantity of sove- 
reigns, as well as the canvas bag which had contained them, 
and which had a curious mark upon it, were found in their 
possession ; and there was also traced to them a draft for 
fifty poimds, from a house in the Mauritius upon its corres- 
ponding firm in London, in favour of the man who had been 
robbed. This draft had passed through the hands of the crimp's 
wife, who had given it to a sailor lodging in the house, in ex- 
change for a similar amount of money he had received for wages. 
The sailor had remitted the draft to his friends in Scotland, 
where it was cashed, and the bankers in London produced it 
on the trial. This circumstance, combined with other matters, 
brought the charge of robbery clearly home to the wretched 
pair, and for this the sentence pronounced was transporta- 
tion for life. Such was the end of the money-grasping land- 
lord of the Sailors* Ketreat and his very bad wife. 
' Outward freights being very depressed, the EmhUm lay for 
nearly two months unemployed in the London Docks. The 
previous voyage having proved a very successful one, Mr 
Greenwood did not consider it necessary to visit London to 
look after the ship, but left her interests to Claremont and the 
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agents, who at last secured a charter with the East India 
Company to convey 400 tons of coals to Bombay, and obtained 
elsewhere a sufficiency of light freight to complete her cargo 
for that port. 

Having shipped a fresh crew, all of whom weie strangers 
with the exception of the chief mate, Tom Horner, and 
Horace, the Emblem set sail on her second voyage to India— 
Claremont having a carte blanche from her owners to employ 
her when there in any manner he thought likely to prove 
most remunerative. 

Unfortunately, his passage down the English Channel was 
a very tedious one. In many respects the weather resembled 
that which he had encountered when second officer under 
Captain Dinning in the CleopcUra. Adverse gales followed 
each other in rapid succession. Against these he contended 
for fifteen days and nights, and during the greater portion of 
that time he was beating to windward in the Straits of Dover, 
whilst older and more cautious men lay with their ships in the 
Downs, snugly at anchor. 

Claremont, however, persuaded that mere imitation was not 
the best way either to go ahead with his ship or get on in the 
world, resolved to contend against the gale as long as any 
progress could be made; and having been favoured when 
abreast of the Start Point with a slant of wind which enabled 
him to weather away Ushant and clear the land, his perse- 
verance was at last rewarded. 

On his arrival at Bombay freights to England were so un- 
remunerative that he readily accepted an offer from the East 
India Company to convey the coals he had on board to 
Earak, a small island at the head of the Persian OuK where 
a portion of the Indian army was then stationed. Here the 
Emblem was detained as a transport for more than four 
months; and Claremont had the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of most of the officers, with two of whom. Lieu- 
tenant Eix, of the 16 th Bengal Infantry, and Lieutenant 
Andrews, of the Bombay Artillery, he became very intimate. 
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Besides these there was another gentleman resident in the 
camp, whose society was especially prized by him. Biz, eyer 
laughing, made an excellent companion, while Andrews was 
fond of a yam and good at a song; but Morrier, the assistant- 
snrgeon of the 16th, had stronger recommendations, — ^he was 
related to the Stanleys^ He had only joined the regiment a 
month before the Emblem arrived at Earak. Direct from 
Liverpool, he had spent an evening with that family the 
week before he sailed, and he could tell Olaremont all about 
them. 

Mr Stanley, he said, had been in England for more than a 
year, and he and his sisters and Miss Qray had taken a house 
in the neighbourhood of Liverpool. Christina had remained 
single for only six months after their arrival, had refused iq 
that time half a dozen offers, but at last had married a manu- 
facturer in Manchester. Maria, who was also greatly admired, 
would not be long, Mr Morrier thought, before she followed 
the example of her eldest sister. Catherine, he did not seem 
to know so much about ; he had only seen her twice since 
their arrival from Demerara, for she had been sent to a board- 
ing-school in Cheshire soon afterwards. From the little, how- 
ever, he had seen, he had come to the conclusion that she 
was very handsome; adding, that she had charmed the small 
party where he last met her by the manner in which she sang 
" Away on the wings of the wind she flies," and " Kathleen, 
Mavoumeen." 

The remainder of the coals having at last been cleared from 
the Emblem, the payment of all further demurrage ceased, and 
Glacremont was obliged to leave in search of employment. 
With that object in view he set sail for Bushire, where he 
hoped to secure a freight to Bombay. On his arrival, he 
introduced himself to an Armenian merchant, whose name had 
been mentioned at Karak as a likely person to assist him in 
procuring freight, and who understood the English language. 

At that time the southern portions of Persia were in a very 
disturbed state, arising, in some measure, from the fore- 
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Bhadowings of the Affghan war; and the Annenian held out 
hopes that if the Emblem remained for a month he should be 
able to secure for her in that time a considerable amount of 
specie, as well as produce, on freight to Bombay. Under 
these circumstances, Claremont resolved to remain, especially 
as he felt pretty certain of obtaining, besides the specie, a 
quantity of silk and dates, provided the necessary time was 
afforded for collection, preparation, and shipment. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A MONTH to spare, with little or nothing to do, in such a 
place as Bushire^ where he did not know a single person who 
spoke a word of English except the old Armenian, was not, 
even to Claremont, accustomed as he had been to a solitary 
life, a very pleasant prospect. He, therefore, sent a letter by 
one of the native boats trading between Bushire and Karak, 
inviting Rix, Andrews, and Morrier to come across and spend 
a week or ten days with him. They readily accepted his in- 
vitation, and obtained from the colonel a furlough of three 
weeks' extension. 

Andrews and his colleagues had, however, an excursion in 
view, of which Claremont was not aware when he sent the 
invitation, and for which they had been making preparations 
80 as to \^ ready to start whenever they were allowed fur- 
lough. 

Thirty miles, or thereabouts, from Bushire there is a range 
of hills where wild boars are to be found in great abundance, 
and beyond them an extensive plain much frequented by 
antelopes, and affording excellent sport. But Claremont, when 
his military friends accepted the invitation, had no idea that 
they contemplated an expedition against tKe wild boars, nor 
a tour to the plains of Chacudda; and he was, therefore, 
surprised to find when they steered alongside of the SmbUmy 
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that their boat contained not merely themselves, bat horses 
and guns, besides a supply of provisions. For them and their 
luggage the Emblem had ample room ; but the horses were 
placed under the charge of the Armenian on shore, through 
whose assistance a caravan was formed, consisting of a 
camel to carry the stores, various natives with their arms, 
and a couple of short-legged, sure-footed mules, besides the 
horses. 

Having listened to the plans of his friends, and satisfied 
himself that the ship might be left in safety in charge of his 
first mate, he arranged to accompany them on the under- 
standing that the excursion into the interior would not extend 
over ten or twelve days. 

The preparations were soon complete, and the party started 
on the hunting expedition within a couple of days of their 
arrival at Bushire. A horse had been provided for Claremont, 
but he declined it. Never having crossed the back of any 
four-legged animal, he had grave misgivings in regard to his 
equestrian powers, and very properly preferred one of the 
short-legged mules, as a fall from its back would be com- 
paratively trifling ; besides, it looked a much more staid 
animal than any of the frisky Arab horses presented for his 
acceptance. Here he displayed his caution and prudence; 
for, as it was, he had a good many slips from the saddle, 
besides a gentle pitch over its head, before the first day's 
journey came to an end. 

The expedition proved, however, a novelty to him ; and as 
the country, though barren, was, from its strangeness, interest- 
ing, he enjoyed himself a great deal more than under the 
circumstances could have been expected. Bix was full of 
fun, Morrier had always something to tell him about the 
Stanleys, and Andrews had no end of yams to spin, as well 
as songs to sing, not a few of which were associated with 
Catherine ; so that the journey to the hunting-ground, in 
spite of mishaps, was far from wearisome. 

On the morning of the third day from the time of leaving 
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Boshire, they came upon the ravines where the boars were to 
be found, and an entire change of scenery. From a sandy and 
almost sterile plain, the country became wild and rugged. 
Deep gullies and large boulders lay in their course, over which 
the mules made much greater progre^ than the Arab horses ; 
but whatever charms the scenery had for Claremont, the hunt 
itself was without any. It was out of his line, and a much 
more dangerous sport than he had anticipated : but the danger 
enhanced its charms to the soldiers, and when Eix one day 
nearly lost his life, he pronounced the sport to be " splendid," 
and far beyond his expectations. * At one time the sportsmen 
pursued the animals on horseback, and at another on foot, 
according to the nature of the ground. On the day when 
Eix's life was in jeopardy, the horses were in use, and the 
soldiers had stumbled upon an enormous sow, with her young, 
which had just been roused from its lair by the natives. 
Bushing towards the spot where Eix stood, it suddenly sprang 
at him, more after the style of a tiger than a boar. He made 
a dart at the infuriated animal with his spear, when the shaft 
unfortunately broke, and as its point had only grazed its lower 
jaw, the brute became still more infuriated. With one bound, 
it seized Eix by the leg as he sat on his horse, and with its 
long, sharp tusks would have thrown him from the saddle, 
had not Andrews, who happened to be close at hand on foot, 
ruD his spear into its belly and killed it instantaneously. 

Of course the sportsmen were delighted ; but Claremont, 
who did not see any amusement in such dangerous games, 
left his companions after this to enjoy the " glories of the 
chase '' alone, while he contented himself with a cigar and the 
scenery around the place where they had pitched their en- 
campment. In the evening, the description of their exploits 
in the field were a great deal more interesting to him than the 
exploits themselves. 

They killed no less than forty "porkers," old and young; 
but as the animals were worthless and uneatable, the tufts, 
or tips of the tails, alone were preserved, to be produced as 
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trophies of their exploits in the camp at Earak. Of these 
they were not a little proud ; and they had reason to be so, 
for it is questionable if the tiger-hunt in India is as dan- 
gerous as that of the wild boar in the rugged and narrow 
passes of the Highlands of Persia. 

Two days' journey across the hills, and another across the 
plain beyond, brought them to the fortified town of Chacudda 
— a large straggling place, surrounded by a few trees, and 
here and there clusters of copsewood springing up from 
amongst the sand. The sheik of the district and his sons 
were ready fo receive the party. He himself had visited 
Bushire when our troops were stationed at that place, and as 
he had received many courtesies and much attention from the 
officers, he entertained a very friendly feeling towards the 
English, and a high respect for the gentlemen of the army. 
From Bushire a messenger had been despatched to apprise 
him of their intention to spend a few days in hunting the 
antelopes in the vicinity of Chacudda. 

The sheik, himself a brave old hunter, had many sons, fine 
stalwart fellows, who, untrained to any profession but that of 
arms and the sports of the field, were huntsmen in no way 
inferior to their father. One of them performed the clever 
feat of leaping upon the bare back of an Arab horse with his 
matchlock slung across his shoulders, and when at full speed 
bringing down a small bird on the wing with that unwieldy 
weapon. 

The old man had everything he could afford prepared for 
the reception of his friends, a portion of his house, a large but 
partially dilapidated building, forming a square round an open 
court, having been placed at their disposal Andrews, being 
proficient in the language, acted as interpreter, and supplied 
him and his sons, in return for their courtesy, with as much 
brandy and beer as was good for them — ^perhaps rather more. 
A few presents from Bushire were also presented to the sheik, 
who, in return, provided horses and dogs trained to the hunt, 
for which arrangements had been made in anticipation. The 
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inhabitants gathered in great numbers to see the preparations ; 
and Andrews, Kix, and Merrier looked the very picture of 
happiness. Not so Claremont. If he had been • allowed his 
own way, he would have much preferred remaining at Cha- 
cudda, and embracing the opportunity of strolling about the 
town and neighbourhood. But his friends insisted that he 
should accompany them ; and though the hunt diifered ma- 
terially from that of the wild boar, it was not without reluct- 
ance that he consented. He resolved, however, to keep in 
the rear; and with his steady-paced mule, which had thus 
far been his faithful companion, he could hardly do other- 
wise. But Andrews would not listen to his proposal. A 
mmle of the donkey stamp at an antelope hunt was simply 
preposterous. It might, he added^ be permitted when track- 
ing the boar, but in pursuit of the fleet antelope, his proposal 
to accompany them on any animal of the jackass species was 
** altogether absurd and ridiculous." 

Now, to one who, like himself, had never mounted a horse 
at all, nor even crossed the back of a donkey or a mule with- 
out tumbling over its head or slipping over its tail, the experi- 
ment of mounting an Arab hunter was a matter which really 
required serious consideration. Claremont had considered it 
very seriously, and declined ; and he was only induced to 
yield to the persuasions of his friends when one of the sheik's 
sons submitted for Ic^ approval the most g^x^^^-looldng crea- 
ture he had ever seen — so graceful and so quiet, that for once 
in his life he ventured to mount on horseback. No induce- 
ment, however, has, ever since that memorable occasion, 
tempted him to repeat the experiment. 

The saddle too, of Persian manufacture, was a faither in- 
ducement. Unlike our saddles, it had a nice soft pad raised 
in front, and with two small piques, and a horn to hold by, 
offered a safe and convenient seat for an equestrian like him- 
self, who had, as I have hinted, an irresistible tendency to 
bolt over any four-legged animal's head, if he had not pre- 
viously slipped over its tail or under its belly. With the aid 
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of the sheik's sons, and under the direction of Andrews, 
Claremont contrived to mount his gentle-looking Arab hunter, 
and though he actually confessed' that he was much more at 
ease than ever he had been on the back of the mule, he 
yet somehow had his suspicions that there was danger ahead. 
He could manage a ship under any circumstances; but a 
horse, he felt, if perchance it got under full sail, would be 
much more difiUcult to control by him. 

Everything, however, went well enough for many miles, 
and so long as the party remained in the open plain the 
Arab hunter moved as he wished; in fact, nothing could have 
been easier than its motion, which was so much more com- 
fortable than he had anticipated, that he at last thought him- 
self a fair equestrian. 

The native huntsmen, with the dogs, were ahead. His 
companions were in the best of humour and fall of spirits, 
and Claremont felt more composed and happy than ever he 
imagined he could have been on the back of any horse, 
especially on such an expedition. He had already been an 
hour in the saddle without any mishap, and another hour 
would take them to the place where the antelopes abounded. 
On reaching, however, the cover, where the ground was rough 
and broken, the dogs commenced to bark and howl, which 
they had not done before ; and though they were a consider- 
able distance in advance, the breeze blowing in his face wafted 
their signals quickly and clearly to the ears of his hunter. 
The Arab horse, which had been moving very gently only a 
minute before, instinctively recognised the familiar sounds. 
The " view holloa," especially in Persia, as in fact anywhere, 
was an unknown tongue to Claremont. The antelopes had 
" broken cover.'* His Arab knew it ; and though he did not 
know it, he felt it instinctively, for his horse bolted away 
with him at a speed almost astounding. Though Claremont 
had throughout his forebodings, he had not calculated upon 
any such instantaneous and rapid movement. His coaxing 
and persuasive " Gently, gently, gently," was altogether uu- 
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availing. In vain he tugged the reins, muttering — " So, so, 
so," in the hope of checking its speed ; but he soon felt that 
his power over the brute was entirely gone, and that he must 
take the consequences. Eesigning himself therefore to his 
fate, and cursing the folly which had induced him to trust 
himself on an Arab hunter, he twisted the reins round the 
horn in front of the saddle, laid firm hold of the piques, and 
clapped his heels under the animal's belly. 

The horse required no impulse ; but the flapping of the loose 
reins impelled it on faster and faster, as if under the impression 
that its rider was running a neck-or-nothing race for the Derby 
over a steeple-chase course. Its pace soon became fearful— over 
brushwood, and ditches, and gullies — down hillocks and up 
again — as, turning here and galloping away there, like a grey- 
hound after a hare, it followed the track of the hounds and the 
antelopes in every direction. These extraordinary evolutions 
were no doubt very gratifying to the horse. It appeared to be 
quite in its element, but Claremont was entirely out of his ; 
and, to make matters worse, every effort on his part to check the 
animal in its career, or to coax it to go " gently," proved not 
merely in vain, but made the beast go faster, as if '* gently " 
in Arabic meant the reverse of what it does in EnglisL 

Away it went, therefore, through a quagmire on one side 
and a copse of dwarfish trees on the other; then, having 
cleared these difficulties with a tact which proved its fami- 
liarity with them, it started ofif with almost lightning speed 
over an open plain into which the hounds had driven the 
antelopes. 

Though the risk to life and limb was now less than it had 
been amongst the jungle, Claremont felt, nevertheless, at 
a loss to understand what could induce his soldier friends 
to cheer him in the lusty way they were doing. During the 
chase, they had had full command over their horses, and had 
therefore not found it necessary, much less desirable, to follow 
the dogs as closely as he had been obliged to do ; but having 
taken a near cut across the plain, they were gaining upon 
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him. They were still, however, not sofficiently doBe to see 
that he had relinquished the reins, and was at the mercy of 
his excited hunter. With a closer approach, their cheers 
would, I dare say, have given place to laughter even louder 
and longer. As it was, they really believed him to be one of 
the most daring of horsemen and boldest of huntsmeui and 
that the numerous mishaps which had befallen him on the 
road to Chacudda, were either a feint, or had arisen from his 
own carelessness in the management of the mule. 

After a perilous run, the dogs brought one of the antelopes 
to the ground. In an instant Claremont's mad hunter 
stopped, planting its fore-feet firmly on the ground. The 
sudden shock pitched him over its head ; but fortunately he 
fell upon soft ground, and was in no way injured. Jumping 
in a trice to his feet, he leaped at once upon the back of his 
horse, regained possession of the reins, and before his military 
friends came up, had entirely recovered his equanimity. 

" Hillo !'' cried Andrews, as he reached the place where the 
dead antelope lay, and which the Arab hunter, with Clare- 
mont on its back, was complacently surveying. ^^ You're a 
pretty fellow to travel all the way to Chacudda on a mule, 
under pretence that you could not ride, slipping off its back, 
now and again, merely to gammon us.'' 

** Ah ! — Hem !" said Claremont, for as he had made up his 
mind not to tell anybody the predicament in which he had 
been placed, or reveal the very disagreeable fact that he had 
been over the horse's head, he did not know what else to say. 

" The boldest riders stick at nothing," said Rix, in a com- 
plimentary tone. 

To these laudations he might have demurred ; but when 
Morrier remarked that the next time he wrote to the Stanleysf, 
he should inform them that he was as intrepid on a horse as 
in a storm at sea, he resolved to keep his secret. He, how- 
ever, felt that he would rather have been anywhere else 
during the chase, if the Arab hunter had allowed him, and he 
resolved never to stride the back of a howe again, a resolution 
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which he has since faithfully adhered to. He preferred, 
therefore, to the surprise of his comrades, to return to Oha- 
cudda on the mule, which the native attendant had, with 
much forethought, taken to the hunting-ground. 

Old sailors are proverbially fond of spinning yams, and few 
took greater pleasure in it than our Mend Tom Homer ; but 
for a young man and a soldier Lieutenant Andrews had hardly 
an equal at sea or in camp, either at a yam or a song, and 
was as entertaining at the one as the other. He was ever on 
the alert for something new and startling. A great talker, 
and a good talker as well, which is not always the case, any 
yams passing through his hands were generally materially 
improved, and the second edition made either more terrible or 
more interesting than the first. 

Tom Homer used to relate a tragic affair which happened 
on board of an American vessel while he was in the Mediter- 
ranean. Claremont had no reason to doubt the truth of his 
story, though in some respects it seemed to be almost too hor- 
rible to be true ; but as Andrews spun this yarn also, and as it 
comes to hand through two different and independent sources, 
I dare say the leading incidents have a basis in reality. Tom 
said, that though not actually a witness to the scene, it was 
related to him on the day after its occurrence, when there 
were means at his disposal of testing the facts, and it produced 
such an effect upon him that he relinquished entirely the use 
of intoxicating liquors. At the time when it happened he was 
serving on board a man-of-war, then at anchor in the Bay of 
Naples, and he had more than once related the circumstances 
to Claremont ; but as Lieutenant Andrews received his infor- 
mation from the man who captured the murderer, it will be 
more satisfactory to give his version of the tragedy. 

Andrews, always ready for a yam, was more than usually 
talkative on the last night the hunting-party spent at Chacudda, 
for they had had an excellent day's sport. Having finished 
dinner, they were enjo3ring their cigars, intending to go early 
to rest as t^ey had arranged to start by break of day on the 
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following morning on their return to Boshire. Claremoiit 
lay half asleep on his mattress when Andrews commenced his 
yam. 

" It has been my lot,'* said Andrews, " to travel rather more 
by water than most soldiers of my age ; and, however idle our 
life may be at the Karak camp, it is certainly less irksome than 
a soldier's life at sea. I was always a favourite with the 
sailors, or at least I thought so, and I know the sailors were 
always favourites of mine ; for in their society I often found 
better company than in the cabin, especially when my chums 
ordered out the brandy and water. 

"Now, don't go to sleep, skipper," he continued, turning 
to Claremont; " Tom Homer knows all about the story I'm 
going to tell, and he says it 's quite trae. 

" Well, whenever I found a good fellow at a yam, I stuck 
to him like a leech ; and on the passage I last made from the 
Cape to Bombay I met a man after my own heart. I never 
knew a better fellow than Yankee Ben. It was the only name 
by which the crew knew him, in contradistinction to Big Ben, 
the boatswain's mate, a lazy, lounging fellow, as fond of drink 
as the other Ben abhorred it ; but the crew had another reason 
for the name. My Ben was a long-legged, raw-boned, yellow- 
faced, ungainly looking fellow. He also chewed tobacco ; and 
as such a figure and that failing are supposed — why they 
should be, I cannot say — to be characteristic of a particular 
section of the inhabitants of the northem portion of the United 
States, the sailors added ' Yankee ' to the Ben, though they 
knew he came from Yorkshire. But Ben, with all his eccen- 
tricities and uncouth manners, was a kind-hearted, generous 
fellow, and merry too \ for no one on board could rival him 
at a dance, or ' ocean hornpipe,' as he called a peculiar cut- 
and-shuflBie, which, in fine weather, he frequently performed 
during the dog-watches. 

" THiere was, however," continued Andrews, " one thing in 
particular I always thought very singular in such a man— he 
never tasted strong drinks of any kind. He had a horror of 
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them j and yet I never heard him preach temperance to his 
shipmates. When I foolishly endeavoured to force upon Viim 
a tumbler of brandy and water, he got into quite a tremor, 
and walked away as if out of sorts with me ; and whenever I 
endeavoured to ascertain the reasons for this antipathy, he 
merely shook his head without satisfying me. At last, one 
moonlight night, during his watch on deck, I found him under 
the lee of the long-boat, smoking his pipe, and seemingly 
quite in the mood for a yam. *Now, Ben,' said I, *why 
don't you like a glass of grog? ' 

« ' Why don't I V said he, ' because I don't.' 

" * But did you never do so?' 

"'I can't say that,* rejoined Ben; *but I never shall 
again.' 

" *Then you once had your allowance like other sailors?' I 
replied, inquiringly ; * though you seem to have a very great 
antipathy to it now.' 

" * So I well may,' answered Ben, speaking slowly, and in 
a somewhat severe tone for him, ^ so I well may ; but as I see 
you will have it out of me, though I don't like the story, I 
shall tell the reason to you.' And here," said Andrews, '^ I 
may repeat it to the best of my recollection, as it is too soon 
to go to bed, though the skipper doesn't seem to have got the 
better, even yet, of the splendid gallop he had three days ago, 
and is more than half asleep already. 

" In 1821, Ben was acting in the double capacity of sailor 
and steward on board of a small schooner craft called the 
Amity y at that time lying at anchor in the Bay of Naples. 
On a Sunday evening — and such an evening as can be seen 
only in Italy, — ^when there was not a breath of wind, and 
when the Amity lay as if moored between two firmaments ; for 
the stars above were reflected in the still waters below, twink- 
ling as bright and as clear in their ocean mirror as their 
original prototypes, and " 

"There you go," interrupted Claremont, wakening up; 
"there you go, sky high. What could Yankee Ben know 

L 
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about 'firmaments/ and ^prototypes)' he never said all 
that." 

^'No/* resumed Andrews, crossly; "but I'm saying it, 
and if you can't listen without finding fault when you 're half 
asleep, and can only hear the half of the story, just you shut 
your eyes, and go to sleep altogether. Did you never," he 
continued, addressing Claremont, testily, " did yon never see 
the stars shining in the water % Did you never, on such a 
night and in such a climate, imagine, when you were lying at 
anchor, and a little more awake than you are now, that you 
were suspended between two firmaments — one above and one 
below^ since the reflection of the stars often appears, as you 
know, or ought to know, quite as bright through the smooth 
water on a clear night as the stars themselves ) If you have 
not enjoyed the scene, then the next time you are in the 
tropics, rub your eyes and look over the taffraii of your ship, 
and you will see what you never saw before. In the mean- 
time, if you can't keep quiet, you may go to sleep, while I go 
on with Ben's yam. 

" Well then," resumed Andrews, " the night was beautiful, 
as I have said, and as Ben told me. Now though Ben, when 
amongst his shipmates, was a right merry and rollicking sort 
of fellow, he would at times come out in a style that 
astonished them ; for though he never had had much teach- 
ing at school, he was a scholar in his way, and if he did not 
write poetry, he had a poet's mind of a very high order ; and 
though the skipper may laugh at the idea, he had also the 
eye of a painter." 

Claremont looked rather sceptically at Andrews, who again 
turned to him sharply, and said — " Now I mean what I say, 
and you ought not to sneer at it ; for you profess to be a bit 
of a poet yourself. Does anybody imagine that it requires 
scholastic education to make a man a poet or a painter 1 
Tou, at least, cannot suppose that it is impossible to be one 
or the other, without such kind of instruction. I tell you, 
believe me or not as you please, that Yankee Ben, though he 
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oonld not write, or even read, and though he could not speak 
good English, really was, in mind, a poet of no ordinary 
stamp. You might have spoilt him if you had educated him; 
but sdl the education of the universities could not cram into 
a man the natural genius and taste which Yankee Ben pos- 
sessed, unless he had them there innately. Few persons ap* 
predated tl^e beauties of nature more than he — ^no, not even 
you, with your love of solitude and professions of admiration 
for the sublime and beautiful. Well, on such an evening as 
I have described, Ben would perch himself upon some promi- 
nent part of the ship's hull, and there, lost in a reverie, if he 
could not ratiocinate and philosophise like the men of the 
universities, he could be at least happy by himself in the con- 
templation of the works of creation. One Sunday evening, 
when alone, he lay thus enjoying himself on the grated plat- 
form which extended from the cabin skylight to the taffirail 
on either mde of the wheel. 

'^ There was then at anchor in the bay an American brigan- 
tine schooner, which lay about 150 yards nearer the shore 
than the Amity. She was a rakish craft, with great beam, 
long tapering masts, and very square yards. Looking to- 
wards the shore, the yards and masts were much more dis- 
tinctly seen than her low black hull, from the fact that the 
rays of the moon, then just appearing from behind the hills 
which line the Bay of Naples, shone on the spars, and left 
her hull in comparative obscurity. Ben had been lying on 
the grating for more than an hour, and was about to retire 
for the night, when he heard a cry of murder from the brigan- 
tine, frequently repeated. 

"Don't go to sleep, skipper, if you can't sleep without 
snoring,'' said Andrews, interrupting his story, and revoking 
his previous request that the captain might go to sleep. 

" I am not going to sleep," replied Claremont ; ** but don't 
make the case more horrible than Ben made it to you." 

** I ain't doing so," resumed Andrews. 

^' Ben^ fearing that something serious must be going on. 
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started from where he lay, listened for a moment, and then 
rushed down the companion-stairs to rouse the mate, who had 
gone to bed for the night ; but that functionary had been 
accustomed to hear cries of murder, which had ended like that 
of wolf, in the fable, and therefore he was not disposed to turn 
out of bed again after he had fairly turned in for the night. 
Perhaps that was not surprising," continued Andrews; "but 
as the cries burst forth again, 4tnd this time so piercing that 
they were heard in his cabin, the mate was not long in getting 
on deck, and he and Ben were soon on their way to the 
American schooner in the jolly-boat of the Amity, 

" As they approached, they could see the figure of a man 
standing in her fore-chains, though veiy indistinctly, as the 
side of the Tessel nearest to them where he stood was shaded 
from the light of the moon. The figure evidently awaited 
their approach, but in deep silence. 

"' Avast pulling,' whispered Ben to the mate; * there's a 
man in the fore-chains, and he looks as if he had a sheath 
knife in his hand. Sheer off, and let us make certain, before 
we go in too close.' It was the case : there indeed the figure 
stood, but more like a statue, and in silence — ^the left hand 
grasping the lanyards of the fore-rigging, while the right, 
outstretched, held firmly a long knife, pointing it towards 
them in a very menacing attitude. 

" There was not a movement of any kind on board, so that 
the man in the fore-chains had evidently undisputed posses- 
sion of the brigantine. Ben, by standing on the thwarts of 
the boat, could see over the whole of her deck, on which the 
moon by this time shone, but there was nobody upon it. Faint 
lights flickered from the cabin skylight, and from a lantern 
that stood on the side seat of the companion-hatch. No sound, 
however, either on deck or below, could be heard, save the 
ceaseless lap and ripple of the sea washing against the bows 
of the schooner, which only rendered the silence on board 
more striking and solemn. 

" * Bad work, I fear,' whispered the mate ; * there 's some* 
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thing wrong — ^very far wrong — ^been going on here; that 
fellow has been at work with his knife, and we most get on 
board, Ben : let 's try the other side ; ' but no sooner had they 
rowed round, than the same figure, in a similar attitude, 
appeared before them, silently awaiting their approach. The 
moon then shone clearly on the spot where he stood, and they 
could see that he was either a maniac, or a murderer, or both. 
They hailed the schooner, but in vain : there was no response 
— ^not a move. They then endeavoured to reach the deck 
by the main-chains and gangway; next they tried to get on 
board over her low stern : but the figure shifted its position 
to each of these places, and stood grasping the knife, ready to 
defy to the death any attempt to board her. An effort to 
enter by one of the cabin windows was equally imsuccessful ; 
the figure was there before them, standing in the centre of the 
small cabin. When they reached the bows, this ghastly spectre 
with uplifted arm was between the bit-heads, peering over the 
fore-stay, without uttering a word. They returned once more 
to the place where they had at first seen the figure, but there 
it again stood in the fore-chains in the same silent and menac- 
ing attitude as before. 

" * Surely,' whispered Ben, * two of us can manage one man ; 
you take the oar and scull, whilst I see if I cannot bring him 
on his beam ends with this,' grasping, as he spoke, a long 
billet of wood, which lay at the bottom of the boat. The 
mate did as he was told, and sheered the boat rapidly under 
the fore-chains, whilst Ben, with a well-directed blow, brought 
the mysterious object down with a crash into the bottom of 
the jolly-boat. 

" 'Drop your oar,* cried Ben to the mate, * and fasten him 
with this rope, whilst I secure the knife.' The single blow 
from Ben's brawny arm had, however, so thoroughly stunned 
the object of their fear, as to render him, for the moment, 
too insensible to offer any resistance; and two or three tuma 
of the rope round his arm and body, soon secured him fast 
enough. He was thus rendered powerless for misclue£ 
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<< HaTing thus secured hijn in the boat, which they moored 
alongside, they proceeded cautiously on deck. Everything at 
first appeared in order ; the hatches were closed, with the ex- 
ception of the cabin companion, by the side of which stood a 
small lantern, with the candle still burning. Its light, how- 
ever, revealed a large patch of wet blood upon the deck, and 
confirmed the fears of the mate of the AmUy^ that something 
veiy serious had taken place. 

'* Increased caution having become necessary, they opened 
the skylight to examine, as well as inquire, if there was any 
person in the cabin, before they ventured down stairs. After 
repeated calls, a masculine voice, but trembling with emotion, 
inquiringly responded — * Where is he 1 ' 

"' Who r asked Ben. 

" * The Spaniard,' said the same voice—-* the man with — 
the knife^-the villain ! * he continued, in broken sentences ; 
and opening one of the state-room doors as he spoke, a man 
rushed into the cabin^ holding a handkerchief to his forehead, 
from which the blood flowed very freely. 

<<When Ben reached the cabin, the wounded man had 
fallen on the floor in a faint, where he lay insensible for a 
few minutes. He was the mate of the schooner. Though 
not more than twenty years of age, he was a muscular and 
spirited young fellow, and after his wound was bound up he 
soon recovered sufficiently to be able to give an outline of 
what had happened. 

" It appeared," continued Andrews, " that it was he who 
had raised the cry of murder, when struggling with the 
assassin. By a powerful eflbrt he had relieved himself from 
the murderer's grasp, and thus escaped to his state-room, but 
very much injured. 

''The poor fellow^ however, seemed more anxious about 
the others than himself, and inquired if Ben had been to the 
forecastle. ' If not, lose no time,' he said. ' Never mind me 
—go forward; I fear something awful has been going on 
there. It is like a dream—a terrible dream— and all the 
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work of a few minutes. I was sitting up there/ he continued, 
pointing to the seat by the side of the skylight, ^ when the 
Spaniard, who is one of the crew, came aft. I suspected no 
harm, and paid no attention to him till nearly too late. On a 
sudden, he drew a knife from his belt, and the next instant 
made a plunge with it at my chest. I stooped, and received 
the blow on the side of my head. For a minute we had a 
terrible struggle. With me it was a struggle for life ; and it 
is hard to say how it would have ended, if the noise of lower- 
ing your boat and pulling towards us had not distracted his 
attention, and enabled me to escape below. But,' added the 
young man, ^ there must have been sad work forward, or some 
of the crew would have been aft long before this. Fray go 
forward to the forecastle and never mind me. I '11 get on, 
now that you have bound up my wound.' 

'^ Ben was soon on his way forward, grasping firmly, in 
case of surprise, with one hand, the billet of wood with which 
he had brought down the Spaniard, and holding in the other 
the small lantern. Though he had a stout heart, he shud- 
dered when about to draw back the forecastle hatch, which 
shut with a slide. The silence was ominous if not alarm- 
ing. He felt that something appalling would present itself; 
and it proved so. A lamp, suspended from one of the beams, 
lighted up the forecastle, and showed the deck besmeared 
with blood. At the foot of the ladder lay, in a half reclin- 
ing position, a man in the last agonies of death, with his 
bowels ripped open. He had evidently fallen from his ham- 
mock, in which he had been butchered. The wounded man 
cast an imploring look upwards, and fell, with a stifled groan, 
lifeless on the deck, on which his elbow had rested for a 
moment when the hatch cover was drawn aside. 

'' Beceiving no answer to his repeated calls, Ben resolved, 
oome what might, to descend. The forecastle was small and 
clean, except on that portion of its deck where the murdered 
man lay. Three hammocks hung on the starboard side, and 
three on the port. The former were empty, and the others 
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contained men, who apparently were sound asleep — ^but it was 
the long, last sleep. One man lay with the blood still flowing 
from his neck, quite insensible ; he had received a fearful gash 
across his throat. 

" In the next hammock lay another victim, also quite dead. 
One stab to the heart, from which the blood oozed, had killed 
him ; and the next contained a youth, who had evidently met 
his fate without the slightest death-struggle. 

^' In the lower deck of the forecastle, a small scuttle led to 
the coal-hole. It was open. Ben held the lantern, whilst the 
mate of the Amity ^ who had by this time joined him, went 
below. Crouched in a comer, and half-buried amongst the 
coals, a little boy, ten or twelve years of age, lay concealed ; 
and he, alas ! was the only one on board who had escaped the 
assassin's fury. The noise and confusion occasioned by the 
conflict between the murdered man who had fallen from his 
hammock, and the Spaniard, had wakened the boy, who 
sought refuge below, and thus had escaped the fate of his 
shipmates. 

" * Ah ! ' said Yankee Ben," continued Andrews, after he 
had finished his horrible yam, '^ ' you have often asked me 
why I never take grog. You will not wonder now, when I 
teU you that grog was the sole cause of all these murders.' 
That portion of the crew of the schooner who lived in the 
forecastle consisted of five men and and a boy. These men 
had been on shore on leave. As sailors often do on such 
occasions, they had taken a drop too much, and had quarrelled 
amongst themselves. A quarrel also ensued when they came 
on board. Four of them were Americans; the other, the 
Spaniard, who had been somewhalr'roughly handled by them, 
having had the worst of the scuffle on board. It must, how- 
ever, have been a very trifling affair; for everything was 
quiet before eight o'clock, and their differences had apparently 
been amicably settled. By nine o'clock they were in bed, and 
sound asleep, with the exception of the Spaniard, who sat 
on deck, sullenly brooding over the usage he had received. 
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a&d instigated by drink to have his revenge. Orog and the 
devil combined got the better of him ; for he stealthily slipped 
below, and when he found his' shipmates were sound asleep, 
he murdered them as they lay in their hammocks. They 
must all have been too far gone with drink to offer any 
resistance, except the last man, who, in the struggle, had 
fallen from his hammock. In his frenzy, the Spaniard then 
attacked the mate : and if he had been indulging in strong 
drink like the crew, he no doubt would have been likewise 
murdered before Ben and the mate of the Amity reached the 
brigantine. 

<< The master, who had been on shore, having been imme- 
diatdy sent for, came on board soon afterwards with the 
American consul and the police authorities, who took the 
Spaniard to prison, and in due course he was sentenced to 
atone for his crime by death on the gallows/' 

"Ah !" said Claremont, turning to Andrews, when he con- 
cluded, " if these murders produced on Ben the effect you 
name, and as they did upon Tom Homer, they do not seem 
to have induced you to give up Bass's bitter;" of which 
Andrews had swallowed almost a bottle at a draught, when 
he finished the yam. He could venture to say so without 
the chance of a retort ;. for up to that time, and for many 
years afterwards, he himself had never tasted any drink 
stronger than water. 

Nothing of consequence happened on their return to 
Bushire. Claremont, in spite of the laudations showered 
upon him for his daring horsemanship during the first day's 
antelope hunt, knew his failings ; and without revealing them, 
preferred the more steady and faithful mule to any of the 
horses offered for his use, and therefore made the journey 
back in the same style as when coming. On his return to 
Bushire, he parted company with his soldier friends. Morrier 
and Andrews he never met again ; the former soon afterwards 
fell a victim to fever, and the latter fell mortally wounded in 
the Affghan war. Biz also was wounded in that war^ but 
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recovered, and remained in the army till he reached the rank 
of major, when he retired, and settled, with his wife and a 
large family, upon a small estate in Scotland which he in- 
herited &om his father. 
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Ok his return to Bushire, Claremont found everything in 
order on board of the Emblem ; but his consignee had made 
very little progress in the engagement of cargo for the ship. 
As there were, however, fair prospects of obtaining, as he had 
previously represented, a large amount of specie on freight, 
besides other cargo, Claremont decided at the request of 
various shippers to postpone his departure for ten days 
beyond the time originally fixed. 

He was not disappointed so far as regards the amount of 
treasure, though he found out that his Armenian consignee 
had 'made a bargain with the merchants to be paid at one 
rate of freight, whilst the ship was to be paid at another and 
much lower rate. It also afterwards transpired that in various 
other matters he had taken care to provide for himself by a 
mode of dealing not recognised by honest traders. But it 
was a rare thing for him to have an English ship under his 
charge, while the amount of specie going forward afforded an 
opportunity, not likely to occur again, of enriching himself. 
The rumours of the war which subsequently broke out in Aff- 
ghanistan, resulting in such disastrous consequences to our 
troops, and the fears of the landowners and merchants of 
Persia that hostilities might extend eastwards to Bushire and 
the neighbouring provinces, made them anxious to transfer 
their treasure to a place of safety in Bombay. The Emblem^ 
the only English merchantman in the gulf, offered a favour- 
able opportunity for accomplishing their object, and they 
availed themselves of it* Much of the treasure had been 
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hoazded in Bosliirey bat there was also a good deal which 
came from the interior. 

From the disturbed state of the country, the treasure had 
to be collected at certain towns in parcels, and thence con- 
veyed under an escort of soldiers to Bushire. It was no part 
of Claremont's duty to see it on board of his ship, much less 
to aid in transporting it thither. Being, however, desirous of 
knowing a little more of the interior, he on one occasion ac- 
companied an escort, consisting of eight men, under charge 
of an ensign, who had been despatched to a place about seven 
miles beyond the fortifications of Bushire, where a considerable 
quantity had been collected, and waited shipment. 

If he had dreamt of danger, he would most likely have re- 
mained at home, for he was not given to adventure ; nor 
were there any reasons for apprehending an attack upon armed 
men, although Claremont, by- way of precaution, carried in 
the side pocket of his coat a small double-barrel pistol, loaded 
and capped. 

The treasure consisted of gold and silver coins, packed in 
strong bags, of which each soldier carried a couple slung 
across his shoulder, marching in double line where the width 
of the pathway permitted. 

The country between Bushire and the town where the 
specie had been collected, was almost destitute of houses, 
and the land sterile and sandy. Here and there clumps of 
thick jungle or brushwood grew on either side of the rough 
and undulating pathway, amongst which the soldiers found 
it difficult to proceed. Within a mile of the fortifications of 
Bushire — fortified only in name, for in reality they were in 
ruins, — this almost unbeaten track had been formed through 
various small valleys, and between hillocks covered with 
tall brushwood and a few stunted trees. They were in the 
midst of this jungle, on their return, when an unearthly yell 
roused ,Claremont to a sense of imezpected danger. The 
sound had an electrical effect upon the native soldiers, who, 
instantly throwing down the bags of specie into a heap, 
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formed as close round it as the narrow space would admit, 
and prepared their matchlocks for immediate action. The 
cause soon became too apparent. The jungle at this part ex- 
tended a considerable distance on either side, and was amply 
sufficient to afford cover to a large body of men. 

An instant afterwards, a man, half -naked and of gigantic 
stature, sprang from the thicket right into the pathway, and 
stood before them on the rising ground which intervened. 
He had the look of a fierce desperado, and from the ease with 
which he handled and flourished over his head a heavy curved 
sword, he was evidently a man of great muscular power. 

Claremont, who at the time walked a little ahead of the 
soldiers, when he saw the savage emerging from the wood, re- 
traced the step he had just taken in advance. It was well he 
did so. Had he not, the marauder, who had aimed a blow at 
his left shoulder, would inevitably have cut him down. 
Happily the blow fell short of its deadly aim ; but the sharp 
point of the sabre laid open his light coat, inflicting a severe, 
but not dangerous flesh wound across his breast^ from which 
the blood flowed freely. 

He had drawn his pistol the instant the marauder sprung 
from the jungle, but had not had time to use it before the 
sabre struck him. The savage at once saw that the blow had 
not been fatal, and that Claremont retained sufficient power to 
handle the pistol, which he steadily aimed at him. Mercy 
was out of the question ; the savage felt so ; the sabre dropped 
from his hand, and with the wildest and most harrowing 
look of despair, he threw his arms into the air, and fell to the 
ground the instant the pistol was fired at him. 

A minute or two of great suspense followed. The man 
who had fallen — evidently the leader of the banditti, — ^if not 
mortally wounded, had been rendered helpless ; but it was im- 
possible to conjecture the number of his followers, or what 
course they might pursue. That their number was consider- 
able there could be very little doubt, from the widespread 
rustle heard amongst the jungle when their leader fell 
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Though it appeared as if a body of men were rushing 
away from the spot where the attack had been made, it was 
deemed advisable not to pursue them. The safety of the 
treasure was the first object to consider, when the immediate 
danger to life was over ; and as night was fast approaching, 
the native officer felt so anxious to get away* with it and his 
men, that he would not remain even long enough to ascertain 
whether the man who had been shot was dead or alive, but 
made all possible speed towards Bushire, where the escort 
arrived in less than half an hour after the encounter. 

When the treasure had been secured in the house of the 
the Armenian consignee, the native officer reported at head- 
quarters what had taken place, and a troop of soldiers was at 
once despatched in search of the robbers; but no trace of 
them could be found, and their chief, dead or alive, had been 
carried away from the spot where he had fallen. The whole 
affair created a day's talk in Bushire — nothing more ; and so 
little effort was made to discover the marauders, that if there 
had been more treasure on its way on the following evening, 
I daresay the desperadoes would have turned out with equal 
audacity, ready to attempt its capture. 

Glaremont's wound, though very painful, proved to be a 
dean cut, and in no way dangerous. Washed and dressed, on 
his arrival, by a native surgeon, who attended him at the 
house of the Armenian consignee, it soon healed^ and did not 
confine him to bed for more than two days, though the mark 
of the sabre remained on his chest for many years after. 
Horace, when he heard of the accident which had befallen 
his master, came on shore to attend upon him ; and through 
his assiduity the room in the Armenian's house, none of the 
best, was soon made very comfortable. 

The anchorage ground where the Emblem lay being fully 
four miles from Bushire, he and Horace made arrangements 
for quarters on shore, so long as their vessel remained in port ; 
and as no better could be found, the Armenian said that 
'' Capitan " Claremont might occupy his house, and give him 
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what present he pleased when he left, which meant that he 
would expect double what his rooms were worth. A definite 
sum was, however, agreed upon for a term of fourteen days, 
with a proviso, that should the Emhlefm be detained beyond 
that time, they were to occupy the apartments without any 
extra charge ; and that if he got her away before, he should 
still be allowed rent for the period named. But, unfortunately, 
that small bribe did not expedite her loading ; and had Clare- 
mont not remained constantly on shore, so as to bully the 
Armenian every morning, or coax the merchants to send their 
goods on board, the Emblem might have been detained an- 
other month beyond the time that had been fixed for her 
despatch. 

'fhe Armenian's house was a spacious, but dingy abode — 
wretchedly furnished, and destitute in itself of almost eveiy- 
thing which an Englishman would consider necessary for his 
comfort. Horace, however, one way or another, soon fur- 
nished the room they occupied with everything that Claremont 
required, who in the course of a week was able to attend 
to his duties out of doors. But minor troubles grew upon him 
with his strength ; and the duplicity and rascality of his con- 
signee, combined with the thieving propensities of the servants 
in the house, were sources of constant annoyance. The fel- 
lows seemed to have an idea, that being an inmate of their 
master's house, Claremont consequently became a legitimate 
object, not for their protection, but for plunder; and though 
Horace frequently thrashed them in a very unmerciful manner 
for stealing, the old Armenian winked, and even openly 
laughed at their failings. 

The house, like all others in Persia, had a flat roof, sur- 
rounded by a parapet wall three feet in height. Here Clare- 
mont, when he had nothing else to do, frequently spent an 
hour or two, as from it a fine view could be obtained of the 
city and the vessels in the harbour, and of the Emblem at 
anchor in the bay. The adjoining building also afforded 
attractions, for it was a mosque, with an open square, where 
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in fine weather, the Mohammedan assembled every morning 
for prayers. The Armenian, by the way, used to make it his 
boast, that he was not a Mohammedan ^^ like those rascals 
over the wall," but a Christian, like Claremont himself ; and 
whenever he attempted to cheat or overreach him, which he 
very often did, he invariably commenced operations by a 
redtal of that important fact. 

** Yon know, Mr Capitan," he would say, " I am, like you, 
a Christian ; and Christians have all one mind, and do no 
wrong." Any preface of this sort was sure to lead to an 
attempt at roguery. Either he had some article for sale at 
double or treble its value, or some document for the ^' capitan" 
to sign, which would enable him to cheat somebody else, when 
he introduced the subject with the intimation that he was a 
Christian. But though an earnest, professing Christian, he 
never himself attended or performed any Christian worship* 
He was, however, loud in his scoffings against the every-day 
worshippers of the prophet, who, he said, attended mosque to 
get their coffee, and smoke. And their forms of worship, I 
may add, if we may judge from the scene at Bushire, were 
certainly such as should have induced professing Christians at 
home, if the custom prevailed amongst ourselves, to assemble 
in their churches and chapels in greater numbers than they 
frequently do. In the open square of the mosque, which was 
surrounded by a piazzi, the Mohammedans took their places 
every morning at eight o'clock. Beneath this piazzi the 
wealthier classes were seated, cross-legged, upon matting pro- 
vided for their use, while the humbler occupied the open 
square, and in their midst stood the pulpit, whence the priest 
addressed his hearers, much alter the style of our own clergy- 
men. 

During the service, hookahs were distributed amongst the 
chief members of the congregation, and small cups of coffee. 
Altogether it was an exceedingly comfortable mode of wor- 
ship, and if such be the. practice in all Mohammedan churches, 
aii4 on all occasioncf, they are, no doubt, always very well 
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attended. Perhaps, in these days, when so many attractions 
are offered in some of our own English churches, the addition 
of coffee and cigars might turn the scale where a strong con- 
test for supremacy is found to exist, and especially where the 
" high " and " low *' parties are pretty equally balanced. 

Claremont found the time hang heavily on his hand& 
Two hours each day sufficed for the business of the ship, 
and other two hours might be said to be employed advan- 
tageously in watching the Armenian, and checking him in 
his various cheating propensities. With neither book nor 
newspapers to read, lounging about the streets occupied 
the remaining portion of the day; but in such a place as 
Bushire it was not an interesting occupation, for though 
the town contained 20,000 inhabitants no place could be 
duller or more uninteresting. Many of the principal houses 
were rapidly falling to decay, and everything about it had 
a gloomy appearance. The streets were very irregular, dirty, 
and narrow — so narrow, that a mule, with its water-skins 
slung on either side, could in many places with difficulty 
find a passage. The windows of the houses faced the inner 
court, and in most instances a dead wall, with a few loophole 
openings in it, was all that presented itself to the stranger. 
There were no places of amusement of any kind ; and Clare- 
mont was heartily glad when, having shipped all the treasure 
and other cargo he could obtain, he set sail for Bombay. 

The treasure he had on board, calculated at the rates speci- 
fied in the bills of lading, amounted to no less a sum than 
£200,000, or thereabouts, in gold and silver coins. These 
were packed in strong canvas bags, occasionally with an outer 
covering of skin. Each package had the private marks of 
the shipper and the consignee upon it, together with the 
number of shahs or other coins it was represented to contain. 
Claremont however discovered, on his passage to Bombay, 
that the bags really contained a much greater amount of coin 
than was specified in writing either on the package itself, or 
in its corresponding bill of lading. The freight upon the 
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treasure being a per-centage, payable upon the declared value, 
the shippers had stipulated that he should sign the bills of 
lading without the usual clause, 'Walue and contents un- 
known." Now, the rascally Persians, with whom his Armenian 
and '^ Christian '' consignee had without doubt been in 
league, in order to defraud the ship of the per-centage due 
upon the actual value to which her owners were entitled, had 
inserted (as accidentally discovered) in the bills of lading a 
much less sum than the bags contained. 

For the reception of the specie, a secure place had been 
built in the state-room adjoining Claremont's cabin, the keys 
of which he retained in his own possession. The friction 
caused by the motion of the ship, had on the passage worn a 
hole in the canvas of one of the bags, and some of the loose 
coins had fallen out. The contents marked upon the bag 
were said to be 2000 shahs, and the bill of lading corre- 
sponded with that amount. Having caused a fresh bag to be 
made, he, with the assistance of Horace, counted the coins, 
to ascertain whether the amount was correct ; but, to their 
astonishment, they found that the bag had actually contained 
no less than 2890 shahs ! ! Claremont was at a loss what to 
do. Not so Horace. 

^' Make other small bag," he at once suggested, '^ and put 
de 890 into it ; dey belong ta you, massa,'' he said, smiling 
and chuckling as he spoke ; *' de great rogues cheat you, ebeiy 
ting beyond 2000 got no owner. Nobody hab it, 'cause nobody 
ship it, and derfore nobody can claim it.'' 

Horace had been watching the Armenian and his friends at 
Bushire, and consequently was far less surprised at the dis- 
covery than either Claremont or his two mates, or Tom Hor- 
ner, all of whom had been called into the cabin, to consider 
what should be done under circumstances so extraordinary. 
The bills of lading were examined. They were all worded 
the same. They were very distinct, and ran thus :— 

"Shipped in good order, and well conditioned, by Hajee 
Ally Hamerjee, in and upon the good ship JSmblem, whereof 
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is master for the present voyage, Eichard Claremont, and now 
riding at anchor in the roads of Bushire, and bound for Bom- 
bay, one bundle of treasure, valued and containing 2000 shahs 
. . • . to be delivered to . • • . he or they paying 
freight at the rate of one per cent, on each one hundred shahs. 
. . • In witness whereof/' &c., &c. 

After considering this matter in all its bearings, the council 
came to the opinion that the 890 shahs were the property 
of the captain, or the owners of the Emblem; but Clare- 
mont himself, though he would have been veiy glad to put 
the construction upon it which his council had unanimously 
arrived at, felt that though the shippers of the treasure had 
cheated, or made an attempt to cheat him, that was no reason 
to justify him in taking that which, even if it could not in law 
be claimed by them, certainly did not in equity belong to him. 

After the discoveiy which had been made, he thought, how- 
ever, that he would be quite justified in opening another bag, 
and in fact in opening the whole of them, to discover if the 
number of coins stated in the bills of lading, on which he was 
to be paid his freight, was correct. A bag was therefore 
taken at random from the state-room, and its corresponding bill 
of lading examined. This bag, in all other respects similar to 
the one that had been opened, was represented to contain 41 75^ 
shahs — ^the rogues had been ;ninute in this case, — ^whereas, 
when examined, it was found to contain 5250 ! ! The council 
were now more convinced than ever of the justice of the con- 
clusion at which they had arrived ; but CHaremont's convic- 
tions remained unchanged. It was clear that there had been 
an organised plan to defraud him of his freight, and from what 
Horace had seen, and what he himself suspected, the chief 
rogue was no doubt the Armenian consignee, though the 
shippers must have been parties to the fraud ; but their rogueiy 
did not entitle him to appropriate the surplus. 

On the arrival of the Emblem at Bombay, the discovery 
which had been made was at once communicated to the mem- 
bers of the English firm to whom hia ship had been addressed. 
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These gentlemen agreed with the conclusions at which the two 
mates and Tom Homer and Horace had arrived, but recom- 
mended that a legal opinion should be taken, before the deli- 
very of any portion of the treasure to its various consignees. 
Claremont, however, still held to his point, and would on no 
account, even though backed up by legal authority, deviate, 
even to secure a handsome fortune, from the strict principles 
of justice. He therefore decided to deliver to the holders of 
each bill of lading the whole of the contents of the bags, upon 
payment by them of the stipulated freight on every shah the 
bag contained beyond the sum specified ; consequently the 
bags were opened, and the contents counted in the presence of 
the consignees, which resulted in the discovery that he had on 
board upwards of £30,000 sterling more than the bags were 
represented to contain ! ! 

Horace, who had often peeped behind the scenes at Bushire, 
never could understand his master's sense of '^ ober-honesty," 
especially with such " berry big rogues ;" and, privileged to be 
very familiar with his master, he would whenever the subject 
was mooted say, when no one else heard him — '^ massa ! 
you neber hab de same chance to make such a fortune again. 
And what would Missee Catherine Stanley say, when she 
heard massa had more dan £30,000 a]l his own — no go to sea 
again, buy great estate in country, hab carriages, hab neber so 
many fine things, and hab Missee Catherine for a wife— and 
so you put all dat away, 150,000 dollars ! ! to give de money 
to de d d rascals." 

However, no amount of reasoning or temptation, either on 
the part of his faithful Horace or on the part of anybody else, 
could reason him into the belief that the perpetration of wrong 
on the part of others towards himself would justify him in 
doing wrong, or that the surplus coins became his property by 
their fraudulent acts. 

When the Emblem returned to Bombay, freights for England 
had so much improved that he laid the ship on for a cargo of 
cotton and seeds to laveipooL 
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From the time tliat he left Seaborne to pnsli his fortune at 
sea, ambition may be said to have been the ruling motive of 
his mind and principle of all his actions. Provoked by the 
tyranny which M'Callum and his boatswain exercised over 
him, it shrunk for a time into a petty passion to become the 
boatswain's superior some day, and tyrannise over him in 
turn ; but, by and by, it assumed its original human shape, 
and settled into a fixed and steady purpose, to rise in the 
world and become independent. This, on honourable terms 
however, was henceforth the one thought of his life, and the 
aim of all his calculation ; other matters gave him little or 
no concern, especially the interests of a hereafter. 

When a sea-boy, he went to the church on shore with Tom 
Homer, and when at sea, Tom, who was really a sincere 
Christian, occasionally introduced the subject of another world, 
but ceased to do so when Claremont became his superior. 
When he reached the position of second mate, he yearned to 
become captain, and from that to be something better and 
higher — for there seems no end to ambition ; and though he 
continued to note the evidences everywhere of a Great Creator, 
and to observe, both in public and private, as many others 
do, the outward forms of Christianity, he never seriously 
thought about religion or a future state. Every night he 
would mutter over some prayer that had been taught him 
in his childhood, and kneel through a similar form every 
morning. 

But these were mere formalities. In truth, he had aban* 
doned the serious consideration of the subject of religion, and 
had become vain enough to question those of its fundamental 
principles which were beyond his own comprehension. Like 
too many persons of his age, he also thought, when he thought 
at all on the subject, that it would be time enough to consider 
these mysterious questions when he grew older. Unfor- 
tunately, in the camp of Karak he found the views of many 
of his companions to be very much in harmony with his own 
on this subject; and, to make matters worse, they had presented 
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him with a copy of Tom Paine's '^ Age of Keason/' and his 
'' Bights of Man/' He studied these insidious productions 
during the passage down the Persian iG^ulf, and though they 
did not convert him to an3i;hing like an implicit belief in the 
absurd ideas of their author, they sowed in his mind for a 
time the seeds of infidelity. 

Such was the state of his mind when the Emblem sailed 
from Bombay. Unhappily, he had also become in many 
respects a petty despot. Trained in the school of despotism, 
he had imbibed its folly, and walked in its paths. Trodden 
under and despised himself, he had, in turn, when vested with 
the power, become the little tyrant ; and in the small kingdom 
of a merchant ship the master too often assumes a power 
which would not for a single hour be tolerated anywhere else. 
Swearing with him had become a too common vice ; and if it 
had not been for the high sense of moral rectitude which 
governed his acts, I fear the rapid rise from sea-boy to cap- 
tain, and from a state of almost abject submission to one of 
uncontrolled command, would have seriously retarded his 
subsequent advancement. 

On the passage from Bombay to Liverpool, the Emblem 
encountered very stormy weather off the Cape of Good Hope. 
Up to that time the wind had been favourable ; but on ap- 
proaching the banks, the barometer gave indications of a 
severe gale, which increased in fury when she drew nigh 
the land in the neighbourhood, although considerably to the 
southward, of Algoa Bay. As the storm veered from S.S.E. 
to S.S.W., that rugged and dangerous coast was consequently 
under her lee, and as the gale rapidly increased, it became 
necessary to call all hands to shorten sail. By degrees the 
canvas was reduced to double-reefed topsails and reefed fore- 
sail, and at last the mainsail was furled, and everything 
made snug aloft. Even then the pressure upon the masts 
and yards seemed more than the ship could reasonably bear, 
for at times she careened dreadfully to the sudden gusts aa 
they howled and whistled through the rigging ; and Clare* 
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mont felt as she proceeded to the westward that the position 
of the EmbUm was becoming very Critical. 

By midnight the gale increased to half a huiricaney with 
the sky so densely overcast, that the moon was entirely 
shroaded, and the only light to be seen arose from the phos^ 
phorescent wave as it dashed its spray over the weather-waist^ 
or poured in volnmes through the gangway. Though the sail 
upon the Emblem appeared to be greater than she could safely 
carry, he knew that, with the land to leeward, his only chance 
then of saving the ship was to carry on so as to weather away 
the promontory of the Cape, by means of a heavy pressure of 
canvas. To heave-to, as he should have done, in almost any 
other case, would in his position have been certain destruction, 
as his ship must then have driven bodily on the coast. The 
farther he reached, the nearer, it was true, he approached 
it ; but when once round the Cape, a fair wind and a flowing 
sheet would reward his perseverance ; and he felt certain that 
he had sufficient offing to weather that well-known and rugged 
promontory in safety, so long as he could carry double-reefed 
topsails, and a reefed foresail. 

At three in the morning, however, it was necessary again 
to call all hands upon deck, the gale having increased to an 
extent which compelled him to close-reef the topsails. His 
position then became so very perilous that a desperate effort 
required to be made to save the ship. He therefore adopted 
the unusual course of lashing the clews of the topsails "to the 
lower yard-arms ; and, having double-tacked and sheeted the 
foresail, he made up his mind to carry on as long as the masts 
and spars stood, and the sails remained in their bolt-ropes. 
Having taken these extraordinary precautions, and having 
bent a storm-trysail, and firmly lashed it close-reefed to the 
mizzen-mast and boom, ^he sent the watch below; but he 
arranged that until the ship did weather away the Cape, he 
himself would remain on deck. It was out of the question to 
think of reducing one yard more canvas, for her position 
rendered it a case of stem necessity to carry on, however 
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fearful the pressure. Keeping his own counsel in regard to 
the critical position of the ship, he stationed himself on the 
quarter-deck, close to the weather-mizzen rigging. Here he 
could watch the progress of the ship and direct the helmsman, 
and here he resolved to remain tiU the danger was over, or 
await the issue, should his efforts f aiL 

The gale showed no appearance of abatement j indeed, it 
blew harder than ever, listing the ship so much oyer on her 
beam-ends during the gusts, that she lagged ominously to 
leeward. Occasionally these gusts. were terrific; but though 
the spars bent and cracked, and the rigging screeched, while 
the ship herself groaned under the load with which she was 
oppressed, everything on board kept firm, and enabled her to 
make as much progress to the westward as under the circum- 
stances could have been expected. 

The whole of that night and the following day the storm 
raged with unabated fury. The crew were surprised that 
their captain took no rest, and no food beyond a biscuit and 
coffee ; but they had little idea of the very critical position of 
affairs, nor would it have answered any good purpose to have 
told them. Claremont, therefore, continued to keep his own 
counsel, and seldom opened his lips except to direct the man 
at the helm, and occasionally give an order to secure some 
article upon deck, over which the sea washed at times in large 
volumes. Even Horace, when he brought the coffee, did not 
venture upon any remarks ; nor did Tom Homer, who could 
know no more than any other of the crew of the ship's posi- 
tion, except what he might have learned from the daily 
reckoning entered in the log-book kept by the chief officer. 

The second night proved as stormy as the preceding one, 
only the clouds were not so dense, but at intervals afforded a 
glimpse of the moon as they were driven by the gale in 
heavy masses across the sky. That night all hands were 
ordered to remain on deck. Claremont knew that somewhere 
between midnight and two in the morning the ship should 
be dose to the Cape promontory, but he hoped sufficiently far 
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to the soutli to clear the land without seeing it. The night 
I was one of fearful suspend. Though wet and wearied, he 
felt no inclination to shut his eyes. They were riveted to 
one spot ; and he himself stood fixed like some statue at the 
place where he had taken up his post. His spirits, however, 
never flagged, and happily his nerves never foiled him. 

Midnight passed; then one and two o'clock. They were 
long, long hours. Three approached, and nothing was seen 
but the ship and the angry waves, which tossed her about so 
unmercifully. He then not merely hoped, but was beginning 
to feel certain, especially when four o'clock drew nigh, that 
the Emblem had reached to the westward of the most southerly 
point of the Cape promontory. As a matter of prudence, how- 
ever, he stm kept his course close-hauled, and resolved not to 
alter it till daylight, when he might obtain an observation, or 
heave-to for soundings. On a sudden, the moon burst forth, 
affording more light than she had done at any time through- 
out the night, but only to reveal an appalling object. 

" Land ! ! Land ! to leeward ! ! " cried one of the men 
stationed on the look-out. Clareniont's nerves for once shook, 
and his spirit for a moment quailed, but only for a moment. 
He made no reply, except " steady," to the helmsman — 
** steady as she goes," and never moved from his position. 
The glance of the land he had obtained from the place where 
he stood was quite enough to show to him the terribly critical 
position of the ship and all on board of her. He saw it was 
indeed, as he had throughout feared, a case of life or death. 
The slightest quiver, and their destruction became inevitable : 
a rugged coast lay close — too close under their lee — on which 
if they once touched, in such a gale, their doom was sealed. 
Nearer and nearer they drew, but still the good ship, though 
she sagged to leeward, went ahead. 

In another half hour, she was almost abreast of the pro- 
jecting rocks which form the extreme southern point of the 
Cape, and not five hundred yards from a spot over which 
the waves were breaking with relentless fury. At that 
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moment, the. fore-tack, though doubly lashed, parted with 
a loud noise, and the foresail, which split into ribbons 
the instant afterwards, was screeching like the hissing of a 
thousand scorpions in the hurricane. 

Claremont thought that, some one of the crew, through 
mistake or carelessness, had let go the tack, and with an 
oath, he sprang to the helm, seized the wheel, and threw 
it hard a-weather. He felt, the instant the foresail split 
and became worthless, that his only course, the only hope of 
safety, lay in giving the ship full way through the water, or 
she would have driven broadside on the rocks. It was a bold 
and daring move. Had the accident happened ten minutes 
earlier, nothing could have saved the ship ; but as it was, 
he saw at a glance that she would clear the breakers by the 
immediate action of the helm. He was not mistaken. To 
the unutterable delight and relief of himself and every 
one on board, the Emblem at once answered the move of 
her wheel, and payed steadily away before the gale to the 
westward and to leeward of the dreaded and dangerous 
promontory. 

They were thrilling moments. Hope and fear followed 
each other in rapid succession. At last the ship was safe, 
and scudding before the gale. The smallest turn in the 
wrong direction, or the slightest hesitation on the part of her 
captain, would have left her a hopeless wreck on a reef of 
rocks, over which the whole swell of the Southern Atlantic 
Ocean broke with irresistible fury, and where there would have 
been no possible hope of saving a single life. 

It was only, however, when safe, that he felt oppressed. 
His wearied spirit then yielded to the load that it had 
so long borne. He shook, he knew not why; but yet 
he shook like a man whose whole nervous system had be- 
come suddenly deranged, and he felt the tears — ^the large 
warm tears — ^running down his cold and weather-beaten 
cheeks. Blood had also flowed from his lips, for during 
those hours of intense anxiety, whilst bei^tood on the quarter* 
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deck watching the progress of the ship, he had nnoonsciotisly 
bitten them. 

The Emblem^ now running before the wind, had the whole 
range of the Atlantic Ocean under her lee, and consequently 
there was nothing which required his attention upon deck 
any longer. Leaving directions with the mate to shake 
out a reef from the topsails, and bend another foresail in 
the place of the one which had been blown away, he went 
below to his little state-room, where he had not been through 
the two preceding nights. Horace must have seen some- 
thing very unusual about his master, for he looked at him 
very hard in the face as he entered the cabin. Nor was 
that surprising. The lamp, which hung from the bulk-head 
in his small apartment, burned dimly, but its light was enough 
to show that the heavy lurching and pitching of the vessel 
had completely deranged its few articles of furniture ; while 
the wash of the sea over the decks, a large portion of which 
had found its way into his cabin, slopped backwards and 
forwards on the floor, giving everything about him a most 
comfortless and miserable appearance. A small looking-glass 
hung from a nail close to the lamp. He looked into it, but 
instantly withdrew, with a shudder, from his own image. 
It was not surprising that Horace had been struck dumb by 
his master^s appearance, for the blood from his lips had run 
down his chin, and saturated his shirt-collar, partially staining 
the small portion of the front that was exposed ; his beard 
was unshaven, rough, and dirty ; his hair uncombed, and its 
curls matted in lumps on his temple and forehead. The spray 
of the sea had whitened his rough, blue over-coat, and its 
salt scales were congealed on his face. The warm tear-drops, 
which had trickled from his eyes when the danger was ovot- 
come, had formed furrows through the brine indurated on 
his cheeks, and he looked wrinkled and shrivelled like an old 
man. His eyes were swollen and blood-shot, as if ready 
to start from their sockets, and his appearance, to himself 
especitilly, was altogether hideous. Mentally he felt pro- 
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Btrated. K there is a God — ^if there is an eternity — what, he 
thought, mnst have been his doom, had the ship been dashed 
upon those rocks she had escaped so miraculously % Beason 
and conscience whispered the reply. Unconsciously he 
dropped upon his knees, and his head sank down upon the 
sea-chest which stood at the end of his little cabin. But this 
prostration could not have been in prayer, for he did not pray. 
He must, however, have remained some time in that attitude, 
for when he rose he was cold and stiff. Mechanically throw- 
ing off his upper clothing, he flung himself into bed, over- 
whelmed with the fatigue of mind and body to which he had 
been so long subjected. In an instant he was asleep, and 
did not waken till close upon noon. 

But Claremont arose an altered man. He had had a 
terrible dream — more terrible while it lasted than the real 
ordeal through which he had so safely passed. When he 
wakened from it, the sun shone full in his face through the 
bull's-eye scuttle in his little cabin ; his dream had been long, 
and awfully harassing. The Emblem, he dreamt, had been 
wrecked, and he himself had become in turn the plaything of 
the gale, after his ship had been dashed to fragments. In 
the midst of the deepest and darkest gloom, yet with a vivid 
light pla3dng upon his eyeballs, he thought he heard around 
him savage yells from myriads of doomed beings, who, like 
himself, were tossed about, and hurled from rock to rock, by 
the wild and fearfully troubled waters, as if neither land nor 
ocean would have anything to do with them. 

What a relief ! What a happy change, when, roused from 
such a horrid nightmare, he realised his actual situation. The 
sun was shining brilliantly, and the wind, though fresh, con- 
tinued fair. The Emblem, under full sail, was going at the 
rate of nearly ten knots an hour. The carpenter had patched 
up, as best he could with the limited materials at his disposal, 
the broken bulwarks ; the decks had been washed, and every- 
thing was in order. There therefore remained little or 
nothing for him to do, after he had taken the meridian 
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ilfeitiide of the san, ascertained the exact position of the shipi 
and shaped her coarse for the next twenty-four hours. 

With so little requiring his attention, his thoughts reverted 
seriously to the eyeuts of the preceding two or three days. 
He had naturally a strong will, and an argumentative turn 
of mind^ and he said to himself, — " Let me ascertain, if I 
can, whether the Qod exists which some men deny, and if 
there really is no difference, so iar as a hereafter is concerned, 
between man and tbe brute creation, as Tom Paine would 
persuade us." He felt himself to be quite as competent to 
arrive at a conclusion in regard to these matters as the author 
of the *' Age of Beason *' and the " Rights of Man ;" and he 
therefore concentrated the whole power of his fEumlties up<m 
that all-important subject^ just as any one would do when 
determined to solve a difficult mathematical problem. It was 
the problem not merely of his own existence here, which by 
the way has at times been doubted, but of the probability of 
his existence hereafter, and required all his thoughts. 

" I live," he said to himself ; " I know I live now ; and if a 
spirit lives now, which, so far as my knowledge extends, never 
lived before, why may it not live again, and continue to live, 
though clothed in another form, throughout all eternity I 
Convinced of our existence here, why should we doubt, and 
venture, in the face of the revelations which have been made 
to us, apart altogether from our own reason, to deny our 
existence hereafter? If we cannot produce facts to refute 
the possibility of our existence hereafter, it is our duty," he 
reasoned, '^ considering the vast importance of the subject, to 
accept it as a great truth, especiaUy when we see around us 
so many probabilities in support of it 1 " 

The theory, as raised by Paine and other infidels, that man 
after all is but an animal of a higher order than the rest of 
the brute creation, seemed to Claremont on reflection to be 
not merely a very churUsh and ignoble conception, but a very 
absurd one. Man can speak, and reason, and think : beasts 
are incapable of either. Man can design^ plaui and execute 
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of his OTvn act and volition ; he can calculate the distance 
between the sun and the earth, and the moon and the stars, 
and through a process of trigonometrical comparison with the 
ascertained motions of our own planet, fix his exact position 
at any time on the ocean : beasts of the highest capacity are 
utterly incapable of any such mental ejQFbrts. He therefore 
BOOA rejected the degrading thought, that any sentient being 
in the animal world approached, even in the most remote 
degree, the intellectual altitude of man. 

Then, in regard to man in his relation to a future state : it 
required no great train of reasoning, he thought, to be con- 
vinced that the Great Creator had made nothing in vain ; that 
all things were designed for a purpose ; that all were destined 
for and accomplished some special end ; and, therefore, why 
should man, who is so far exalted above all other creatures, 
and whose very being has its basis in hope, ever fulfilling 
but never fulfilled, be balked of his expectations, or come 
short of the end to which his limitless capacities and outlooks 
are ever pointing : he, of all created things, could not have 
been made to perish like the dog, and at his death be entirely 
annihilated. Such an idea, so contrary to reason, the nature 
of man, and the analogy of all around him, he soon banished 
from his mind as one altogether unworthy of credit, and hardly 
more deserving rational acceptance than the ingenious notion 
of the philosopher, who said that life was a dream, and that 
man was only a temporary bundle of arbitrarily associated 
sensations. 

Such was briefly the train of thought which passed through 
Claremont's mind. His narrow escape from an appalling 
death had roused him to examine and judge for himself in 
regard to the great truths of the Christian religion : from 
that time his belief has been strong in the first and great 
fundamental principles of Christianity, and no amount of 
logic could convince him that Tom Paine was right in any 
one of the axioms laid down in his infidel writings to the 
contrary. Indeed, a more careful study of these works led 
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him to feel that the creed of the infidel is a thousand times 
more diificult of belief than that of the Chxitftian, 



CHAPTEK Xni. 

• 

A SUCCESSION of charming weather followed the gales which 
the Emblem had encountered off the Cape of Gk>od Hope. But^ 
perhaps, in no part of the world can a more pleasant climate 
be found than within the limits of the south-east trade-winds : 
when these are reached, the homeward passage towards St 
Helena is, in nine instances out of ten, a most agreeable one.- 
It proved more than usually so to Claremont in this instance. 
Besides the pleasant change in the weather, and the relief fcorn. 
the danger of a rugged coast, he had eased his mind of a weight 
of doubt in regard to religion and a life hereafter. But from 
these earnest convictions his ever active and restless mind soon 
wandered, during this part of the voyage, into the regions of 
fancy. One evening, as he lay upon the cabia skylight, he 
felt led away to the consideration of things in which he had 
no concern, and subjects beyond his power to determine. The 
clear, blue sky, and the stars which shone so brightly, had 
carried him in imagination to other worlds. Pondering over 
the scene above and around him, he said to himself — These 
stars must occupy the position which Kewton has described, 
or otherwise all my calculations to ascertain the position of 
the Emblem at . sea would be erroneous ; and they must also 
revolve in the relative distances which he has demonstrated. 
In magnitude as great, and in many cases far greater than even 
our planet, and composed no doubt of somewhat similar ele- 
ments, they must necessarily be of more or less solidity and 
density, or otherwise they would not retain their respective 
positions in the heavenly sphere. They have also, he rea- 
soned, their seasons of spring, summer, autumn, and winter j 
and as the meanest^ and apparently the most worthless^ 
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objects of creation are not made in vain, the Creator must 
have had some vast and mighty object in view^ when He formed 
these stupendous and countless worlds. 

« Now/' he continued, reasoning and communing with him- 
self, ^' may not these stars be the prepared abodes of the mul- 
titudinous generations that have left the earth since man first 
appeared on it ? And what hinders the thought that these 
are the regions prepared for the blessed to the end of the 
world. What more likely, when everything is created for a 
purpose %" 

Such, at any rate, was Claremont's train of reasoning on 
these mysterious things. Futile and vain it may have been, 
but it had its charms to one who had satisfied himself in re- 
gard to the great truths of Christianity. Successive genera- 
tions of countless myriads of human beings pass away from 
their brief existence on this planet ; numerous other worlds 
must be prepared to receive and contain them ; and as the 
stars enjoy their seasons, and are to all appearance worlds like 
our own, and as nothing has been created in vain, is it absurd 
or unlikely, since almost everything is subservient to the pur- 
poses of man, to suppose that those stars are destined for his 
abode hereafter, from which in his changed form, and perhaps 
with omniscient faculties, he can look down upon those on earth 
who were once near and dear to him ? 

From these questions of fancy, however interesting and 
pleasing, Claremont reverted once more to the writings of Tom 
Paine, and the more he examined them, and compared .them 
with the " Evidences" of Paley— one of the few works of any 
value he had in his small library — the more was he convinced 
that the doctrines of the ''Age of Eeason" and the ''Eights 
of Man,'' would not stand the test of close scrutiny, and that 
they were wicked works, written to serve Paine's selfish pur- 
poses ; indeed, after he had studied them calmly and impar- 
tially, he wondered how he could have been led away, even to 
the limited extent he had been, by such writings. A greater 
amount of elegant theory, and insinuating, but blasphemous 
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error has perhaps never appeared in print ; at least such wetie 
the convictions at which Claremont arrived ; for he consigned 
them to the sea, with the remark, as he lay on the form on 
deck nnder the awning where he had been reading them — 
" Thomas Paine, yon were a clever, silvery.tongued fellow, and 
* a cnnning one too, and in the age of discontent in which yon 
lived you had your reasons for your ' Age of Heason,' and 
your own selfish objects to serve through your * Eights of 
Man ; ' but as I have no faith in your sophistry, I shall con- 
sign your works to the sea, where, if they make no impression 
upon the whales and the sharks, the order of animals to which 
you say you belong, these animals will likely enough make an 
impression on them." 

In about ten days after rounding the Cape of Qood Hope, 
the Emblem arrived at the island of St Helena, where Clare- 
mont cast anchor for twenty-four hours, for the purpose of 
replenishing his stock of fresh water, and procuring a few 
extra provisions. 

The passage from St Helena to Liverpool proved long and 
tedious, occupying nearly two months — a constant succes- 
sion of either calms or light and baffling winds prevailing 
the greater portion of the way, besides easterly gales, against 
which he had to contend in his passage up St George's Channel. 
The voyage, however, though it had occupied altogether dose 
upon two years, proved on the whole a very successful one, 
and Mr Greenwood was quite as well satisfied with the results, 
as he had been with the voyage to Mauritius and Calcutta. 

The Stanley family, after the business of the ship had been 
attended to, were somehow or other not unfrequently the sub- 
ject of Claremont^s thoughts. What Merrier had said about 
Catherine awakened feelings which might otherwise have lain 
dormant ; and now that he had reached a position in society 
in some measure approaching that which they occupied, he 
felt not merely a desire to ascertain what had become of them, 
and where they lived, but also to renew, if they were disposed, 
their prized acquaintanceship. He soon ascertained that Mr 
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Stanley had purchased a house in the outskirts of Liverpool, 
and had invested the bulk of the proceeds of the Mount 
Pleasant estate in business, but chiefly in coal mines, which 
were yielding handsome returns. He also learned that he was 
still a bachelor, and that Miss Gray kept house for him, as 
she had done for his father. Christina, as Morrier informed 
him, had been married for some time, and Maria had like- 
wise accepted the rank of matron, being married to one of 
the best of men, a Mr Browning, who carried on the business 
of a cotton-broker in Liverpool. Catherine was still un- 
married, and having finished her education, was living with 
her brother and the old lady at their house in the suburbs. 

Mount Pleasant, which Mr Stanley had bought and so 
named after the West Lidia property, was situated between 
two and three miles from the Exchange, and had a couple of 
acres of land, prettily laid out in gardens and shrubberies, 
with a small paddock. The house itself stood about forty 
yards from the road, and was approached by a carriage-drive. 
Fully two weeks elapsed before Claremont could muster suffi- 
cient courage to call and pay his respects to the family, and 
even after he made the attempt, so far as to hire a cab and 
have himself set down within sight of the house, he stopped 
short of going in and inquiring for the inmates. His nerves, 
firm enough usually, were unequal to the enterprise. Why he 
was so nervous, and did such a foolish thing as hire a cab to 
no purpose, he could not then say, though some other people 
might have been able to explain the reason. However, it was 
a fact, that after having reached the very door-steps, he felt in 
such a state of trepidation that he had not sufficient daring to 
pull the bell. Nor was his nervous system very materially 
improved when, three days afterwards, he made a second 
attempt ; for though bold enough on that occasion to ring the 
bell, he felt very much inclined to run away after he had done 
80, and he hoped the answer would be that there was nobody 
at home. 

Miss Gray, however, for whom he had inquired, was at 

N 
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home; and when the old lady entered the drawing-room, 
where he had mechanically followed the servant, his tongue 
refused to do him service. But Miss Qray, the easiest-man- 
nered and kindliest of old ladies, while she spoke for herself 
spoke for him also, by asking questions that required a long 
explanation on her part and a short answer on his ; and then 
she seemed to be so delighted when she heard that he had 
been the captain of a ship for more than three years, that 
Claremont soon became more at his ease ; and though he had 
not, even after a considerable time had been spent in this easy 
sort of conversation, regained sufficient courage to inquire for 
Catherine, Miss Gray must have perceived that his thoughts 
were running in that direction, for she left the room in a 
little, and soon afterwards returned with that young lady, who 
looked as shy as himself. 

Time had improved her appearance to the full as much as 
Morrier's account had led him to expect. She had grown taller, 
and more graceful than either of her sisters ; some persons 
might have thought her less beautiful, but her appearance, 
and especially her bright and sparkling eyes, were more than 
enough for the sunburnt sailor, and so thoroughly unnerved 
him that he felt altogether unhinged. Though he had a great 
many things to speak about^ his conversation was confined 
to the state of the weather, the atmosphere of Liverpool as 
compared with Demerara, and other matters of no interest to 
either party. Catherine could not help him ; and Miss Gray, 
seeing that every attempt to get up a consecutive or interest- 
ing conversation proved futile, good-naturedly invited him to 
tea on the following evening, in the hope that he would then 
have recovered his conversational powers. 

There was a pleasant family gathering, with the addition 
of a few young ladies, some of whom had been boarding- 
school companions with Catherine. Mr Stanley, a very 
intelligent and agreeable man,' gave Claremont a hearty 
welcome ; and Mr Browning, in his happy way, was equally 
kind. Christina, then, on a visit from Manchester, and Maria 
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also, had a great deal to talk about ; not that Maria talked 
much, for she was unchanged in her former quiet and 
retiring manner ; but Christina never felt at a loss for words 
to convey, not merely her own thoughts, but those of her 
sister as well. She was, however, an excellent and most 
agreeable talker, and she rattled away about the accident at 
the jetty, about the stupidity of the negroes on that occasion, 
and her own fears and her sister's screams, with such life and 
vigour, tl^t Claremont soon became more at ease than he had 
been when first ushered into the room. Nor did she confine 
her conversation to this one subject ; she had also many 
things to talk about that happened on board of the Arethusa, 
during the passage from Georgetown to Liverpool, and so 
many questions to ask as to what had become of Horace and 
Tom Homer, while her manner was so fascinating and so 
charming, that Claremont soon felt perfectly at home in her 
society. He had, however, various ordeals to pass through 
that night which tested his nerves ; and when Miss Gray 
requested him to hand the cups of tea to the half dozen 
unmarried ladies, he would have obeyed with jnore firmness 
and alacrity an order to double the Cape in another south- 
wester. The cups would not keep steady in their saucers ; 
and when the girls simpered and looked at him, the cups and 
saucers became still more unsteady. 

It was altogether an awkward duty to require of him, in a 
society so novel to him. His mode of life had been so 
entirely different from theirs, that he really did not know 
what to say to the young ladies, and they either could not or 
would not rattle away to him as Christina had done. To 
attempt a lengthened conversation with Catherine would have 
made matters worse ; for when he turned over the leaves of 
her music-book, as she sung and played on the piano her 
favourite song of "Away on the wings of the wind," he made 
no end of mistakes. . Nor did it mend matters when Mr Brown- 
ing began to joke at his expense, and when, of course, the young 
marriagealple ladieS; laughed, and Catherine blushed ; and the 
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more he joked and they laughed, the more he felt his awk- 
wardness. The evening, however, passed pleasantly away, in 
-spite of his blunders. At the next family gathering he felfc 
much less nervous ; and in time he learned that the best way 
to get on with young ladies was to treat them as equals, make 
them companions, and talk upon general subjects, — on which ■ 
many of them will be found quite as intelligent, perhaps more 
so than the young men of their own age. While he remained 
at Liverpool, he became a frequent visitor of the Stanleys ; 
and he had discernment enough to perceive that he was at all 
times welcome. 

Business being at that time remarkably brisk, the JSmhlem 
was soon despatched on another voyage to the East ; but as 
Claremont had expressed a wish to remain for a time on shore, 
Mr Greenwood readily promised to give him command of 
another of his ships, whenever he desired to return to sea, and 
in the meantime asked him to proceed to Limerick, where two 
of his vessels had just arrived (one of them in distress, and 
requiring heavy repairs), to look after his interests. 

Having closed his accounts with the Umblem, and seen the 
new master fairly installed, and the ship despatched, he called 
at Mount Pleasant to wish the Stanleys good-bye. Miss 
Gray and Mr Stanley were pleased when they heard he had 
obtained temporary employment on shore, remarking that it 
would lead to something more permanent. Catherine looked 
pleased also ; from all of which, Claremont came to the con- 
clusion that, when in a position to maintain a wife, they 
would be ready to admit him as a member of their family ; 
and this feeling encouraged him to renewed exertions. 

The most comfortable and convenient mode of reaching 
Limerick at that time was, via Dublin, by steamer direct 
from Liverpool. When he stepped on board the one in which 
he had taken his passage, he was agreeably surprised to meet 
an old shipmate, Dugald Campbell, who held the berth of 
steward in her, and who had been steward of the Cleopatra. 
A few years had made no change in him ; but it had so veiy 
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materially changed the position and appearance of Claremont, 
that Dugald had not the most remote idea who he was, and 
Claremont had some difficulty in convincing him that he 
he really was the boy whom M'Callmn and the boatswain 
used to kick about so unmercifully. 

" Well, wonders will never cease," said Dugald ; " for not 
five minutes before you came on board, I saw your old fellow- 
apprentice, Jamie Nutter, on the quay. Why, upon my life, 
there he is again," continued Dugald, pointing to a dirty 
fellow, dressed in a red shirt and canvas trousers, but with- 
out any jacket or waistcoat Claremont looked, and sure 
enough it was his old forecastle chum, Jamie, the ne'er-do- 
well tailor's son. He was staggering drunk between two 
women, as dirty as himself. They had, I suppose, been living 
upon him, and would hold on to him as long as the money 
lasted. Jamie, by his appearance, was on the spree after a 
voyage, and evidently had not got above the position of a 
common sailor. 

Dugald confirmed what Claremont had heard in regard to the 
melancholy end of M'Callum ; and from him he learned, with 
regret, that Captain Dinning was also dead ; for though 
Dugald had not sailed under him, he knew him, and his 
brother the carpenter, with whom he had once been shipmate. 
The passage to Dublin, in itself a pleasant one, was made 
still more so by the reminiscences of the Cleopatra and her 
crew; and on parting, Claremont slipped a sovereign into 
Dugald's hand, which expelled all doubts from the High- 
lander's mind in regard to Claremont's rapid rise in the 
world. 

Mr Greenwood had every reason to be dissatisfied with 
the previous management of his affairs at Limerick. An 
outrageous expense was being incurred in the repairs of the 
vessel which had sustained the damage ; and when Claremont 
remonstrated, he was reminded that that was no affair of the 
owners, for, as the brig was well insured, the underwriters 
should have to pay the greater portion of her repairs and 
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outfit. That fact, however, did not, in his opinion, justify 
the master in arranging with the tradesmen to charge twenty 
per cent, more for the articles supplied than they were worth, 
so that they might give him the difference, while granting a 
receipt in full ; nor did it justify him, even if it proved for 
the interest of the owners, to replace articles which had never 
been lost. Altogether, this man had such a vague idea of the 
difference between right and wrong, especially where his own 
interests were concerned, that Claremont took upon himself 
the responsibility of discharging him forthwith, a step which 
Mr Greenwood readily and at once confirmed. 

The master of the other brig was an equally hopeless char- 
acter in his way, being always in a muddy state of stupidity 
from drink. He smelt of rum and bitters in the morning j 
rum and caraway stfeds, with a mixture of beer, during the 
day j and rum, neat, stiff, and strong, in the evening. He 
never was clear about anything he had done, or had to do, or 
about any business connected with the brig, or about any- 
body, or anything belonging to her ; and being too stupid to 
bargain for discounts and commissions for himself, he allowed 
the agents to do so on their own account. When Claremont 
ascertained this fact he dispensed with their services, as well 
as those of the second master, and took entirely into his own 
hands the business of both vessels. 

Though detained at Limerick nearly four months, every- 
thing had been done so entirely to the satisfaction of Mr 
Greenwood that he offered Claremont the appointment of 
shipping-agent to a large coal-mining undertaking in Wales, 
which he, with a relative, and three London capitalists, had 
just commenced to work. The salary, though small, was, to 
one in his position, tempting enough ; and it offered besides, 
a prospect of linking his fortune with that of Catherine 
Stanley, which he could hardly have expected to do while he 
followed a seafaring life. He therefore readily accepted Mr 
Greenwood's offer. 

When Claremont left the Emblem, Tom Homer and Horace 
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did so also, and when he went to Limerick, Tom took work 
as a rigger, until something better should turn up. 

Horace had long wished to set up in the public-house line ; 
and on the Cheshire shore of the Mersey there was at that 
time a small hotel to let, very likely to suit his purpose. 
Though he had not saved sufficient money to purchase the 
good- will of the business, and stock and furnish the house. 
Miss Gray, considering his attention to herself and the young 
ladies on the passage home, lent him the required balance ; 
and with a gift from Claremont to purchase various extra 
pieces of furniture, he started in fair style. A country hotel, 
and an English wife to assist him in its management, had 
for some time been the summit of Horace's ambition ; and 
when, therefore, he got possession of the pretty little house, 
on the banks of the Mersey, about three or four miles above 
Birkenhead, and afterwards added to it a tidy little wife, he 
obtained all his heart had desired. Horace and his wife 
flourished. His house became a favourite resort with the 
Liverpool people at holiday times. He soon repaid Miss 
Gray the loan with which she had so kindly favoured him \ 
and Horace, in time, rose to be of some importance in his 
way. Picnics and fashionable dinner parties were held at his 
house in summer, almost daily. His wines were of the best 
and choicest order j his house, one of the cleanest and neatest 
to be found anywhere ; and his cook, a man of his own colour, 
retained during the season, was one of the best of caterers 
and cooks combined. Various little Creoles, in the course of 
years, completed his sum of human happiness ; and thus I 
take leave of the warm-hearted Horace, glad, as I am sure my 
readers also are, to find him so well settled and prosperous. 

Besides a fitter — the name by which shipping coal-agents 
are generally known, — the company to which Claremont had 
been appointed required a " running fitter,'* a seafaring man, 
whose duties were confined entirely to the berthing of ships 
which were engaged to load the coals ; and, through his 
influence, Tom Homer received the appointment. Though 
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getting up in years, he had still a good deal of work in him ; 
and from his steady habits, and great experience in ever3rthiDg 
connected with a ship, he was admirably adapted for the 
situation. 

Four months* experience at Limerick gave Claremont a 
further insight into the modes of conducting business. He 
gained his knowledge in the best of schools ; for having dis- 
charged the masters of the two brigs, and dispensed with the 
services of the agents, he was obliged to make himself 
familiar with the prices of oak timber, pitch, pine planks, 
oakum, tar, rope, sails, and in fact everything that the 
vessel under repair required for her outfit. The wages 
of carpenters, caulkers, joiners, and blacksmiths, he had 
likewise to inform himself about, so as to be able to check 
the dock-charges. With invoices and accounts he soon be- 
came conversant, and he was not long in ascertaining that the 
most approved method of business letter-writing was to be 
short, clear, and to the point 

Mr Greenwood's partners in the great colliery undertaking 
readily confirmed Claremont's appointment as their agent, 
fixing his salary at £150 per annum — no great amount, but 
quite as much as he had expected ; indeed it must have ap- 
peared to him to have been a sum not merely sujficient for his 
own wants, but for those of a wife also ; for, on the strength 
of it he made bold to ask the hand of Catherine Stanley, in 
the following business form : — 

*' My Dear Miss Catherine, — 
*' Through the recommendation of Mr Greenwood, the 
Portend Coal Company, just established at Huntypool, South 
Wales, have appointed me their shipping-agent at that place, 
with a salary of XI 50 per annum. I am to commence 
duties there immediately, and therefore I shall not have the 
satisfaction of visiting Liverpool as I desired, to see you, 
and pay my respects to your brother and Miss Gray ; but if 
you have no objections, and if it meets their approval, and 
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you think we should be as happy together as I could wish, I 
shall be very much pleased indeed to learn that you are 
agreeable to become my wife. By economy and hard work I 
should endeavour to raise our position in time to that which 
you have been accustomed to occupy, and do my utmost to 
make you comfortable and happy. I shall be glad to re- 
ceive an answer in course of post, and with much regard, 
" I remain, sincerely and faithfully yours, 

" Richard Claremont. 
" Miss Stanley, Mount Pleasant." 

When learning the art of letter-writing, he does not seem 
to. have studied love epistles ; however, the letter answered 
its purpose. Though I daresay it was not the kind of letter 
which Catherine could have wished, Mr Stanley saw in it the 
germ of sincere affection without its professions, and in due 
course of post Claremont had a letter from him and his sister 
accepting his proposal, but stipulating that the marriage 
should not take place for nine or twelve months, or until 
some time after he had been fairly established in business, 
and saw at least a prospect of maintaining his position. 

Huntypool, a place of considerable antiquity, had been 
going back for many years ; and it was only when the coal- 
fields in the district were opened out and a dock formed that 
it began to rise to life again. When Claremont took up his 
quarters there the dock company had not many years com- 
menced operations ; and the Portend was either the third or 
fourth colliery which had been established in the district. 
The pit lay about seven miles from the place of shipment, and 
more than £100,000 had been spent in winning the coal, and 
in the erection of machinery and cottages for the miners. 

The old town of Huntypool itself stood upon the bluff 
headland of a small promontory, on the eastern shores of that 
portion of the Welsh coast which forms the Bay of Swansea. 

Contiguous to the old town a few modem dwelling-houses 
were beginning to show themselves on the face of the cliff. 
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and beyond them at the top of the principal street stood a 
fine old Norman church. 

At that time the population divided itself into two distinct 
sections — the old inhabitants, or " aborigines," and the new- 
comers, or ** interlopers," as the aborigines were pleased to 
call them. The old residents in so very ancient a place had, of 
course, no great respect for the new-comers, and for some 
time would not associate with them. This was, not because 
the one section was aristocratic and the other plebeian, for 
there was not a carriage in the place, nor a family in it en- 
titled or rich enough to keep one. As none of the colliery 
owners resided there, the clergyman, town-clerk, doctor, a 
lawyer without any ostensible practice, and a few other per- 
sons, assumed the position of the aristocracy of the place, with 
an old gentleman of the name of Eallum at the head of themu 
Most of the other aborigines consisted of fishermen, some of 
whom had been licensed as pilots since the place began to. 
renew life ; and a few old people, who had no occupation 
whatever. There was also the established number of lodging- 
house keepers usually found at sea-bathing places of a simi- 
lar size, who lived on their lodgers when they had any, and 
upon each other as best they could when they had none. 

The new people, or interlopers, consisted of a ship-builder, 
two or three timber merchants, a few coal-shippers and foreign 
agents, — the " fitters " or agents to the collieries, and a dozen 
or two shipowners and ship-chandlers, besides the principal 
shopkeepers and tradesmen. 

Old Eallum, the " banker," as he called himself, though he 
was only a bank-agent, had been mayor for years \ and as the 
town was not under the Municipal Corporation Act, he had 
for a long time exercised almost uncontrolled power in local 
affairs. He also filled the office of a dock director, besides being 
pilot-master, and an overseer of the parish ; and, it may be 
added, that he was one of the surliest old fellows to be met 
with in any town in the whole Welsh principality. For the 
interlopers in general, and Claremont in particular, he had 
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great contempt, as that young man had refused to pay church- 
rates when he became a householder ; and had, as the abo- 
rigines alleged, made " a very wanton attack upon the Church, 
which no one in the place had ever ventured to do before." 
However, their antipathy did not give him much concern. He 
had work before him which required his almost undivided at- 
tention, for Portend coals were new, unknown, and inferior in 
quality. Having, however, after nine months of incessant 
labour obtained for the coals an extensive circle of buyers, and 
furnished a very pretty house on the cUff, with an old-young 
maid called Mary, as his housekeeper and maid-of -all-work, 
he thought it time to get married. No person in Huntypool 
had any idea of his intentions, and even Mary had not sus- 
pected anything of the sort, for when he told her, in a matter- 
of-fact way, that he was going to Liverpool for a couple of 
days, and that she was to have the house in nice order for her 
Mistress on his return, she answered with a look of amaze- 
ment. 

" Mistress ! *' exclaimed Mary, opening her very wide mouth 
wider than ever, and extending her hobgoblin eyes, as if she 
had seen a spectre, — " mistress ! mistress, sir ! " and not 
another word could Mary utter. 

" Yes, mistress ; and see to have the portmanteau at the 
stage-coach in good time in the morning." 

Mary, I dare say, did not sleep much that night, and on 
the following morning spread the news all over Huntypool, 
that her master had gone to get married ; but where, or to 
whom, she could not say, nor could any one in the town sup- 
pose, for he had never made the slightest allusion to the 
subject. 

The wedding over, Claremont made all haste with his bride 
direct home, leaving their marriage trip to some future day, 
when he could better afford the time and the money. To many 
on £150 per annum, with the hope of keeping out of debt and 
maintaining a good position in society, was a bold step to 
take, and could only be justified by a course of prudence and 
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economy, in which he was thoroughly supported by his young 
wife. 

The morning after his return found him as early in the 
docks and as hard at work as ever ; in fact, his marriage acted 
as a stimulus to increased exertions. People could not believe 
that he had been to Liverpool and married in so short a time, 
but very few persons called to verify the rumour. 

Amongst the many matters requiring attention at Hunty- 
pool, there were none which pressed so urgently as the erection 
of a lighthouse on its cliff, as no part of the Bristol Channel 
was more dangerous to shipping during westerly, and especi- 
ally south-west gales. *In thick weather, vessels bound to 
Cardiff and Newport, when driven to the north-west, fre- 
quently got embayed between the headlands, and being 
unable to work off tlie shore, were too frequently lost amongst 
the rocks with which the bay is thickly studded ; whilst 
vessels bound to Huntypool, if not brought up by the reefa 
extending from the cliffs, were too frequently driven upon the 
sands to the north-west of the entrance, where the town and 
docks of New Huntypool have since been erected. A light- 
house would have prevented many of these disasters, and 
Claremont, with others, much to the annoyance of the abo- 
rigines, had made the most strenuous exertions to obtain one. 
But their petitions to the Trinity House of Deptford-le-Strond 
were as strenuously opposed by old Kallum and his colleagues, 
or the dock-directors, supported by most of the shipowners, 
who, combined, were too strong for the new-comers, so that all 
their efforts had hitherto proved in vain. 

In this case, as in many others, the lighthouse might never 
have been erected but for a catastrophe which forced all 
recusants to admit its necessity. During the second winter 
of Claremont's residence in the place, a foreign ship, of about 
400 tons, during a fearful gale from the south-west, struck 
upon the reefs I have just referred to. The darkness of the 
night added to the hopelessness of any attempt to save the 
crew, much less the ship, which, before sunrise, had been 
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dashed into a thousand pieces against the cliffy and every soul 
on board had perished. 

When the last of the crew had passed away to another 
world, and the angry sea was making its sport of the wreck 
of the once stout ship, and the crowd of people were beginning 
to disperse with saddened countenances from the dreadful 
scene, old Enllum made his first appearance on the cliff, with 
his heart evidently as obstinate and obdurate as ever. 

''Will such a scene as this,'' said Claremont, addressing 
the old man, which he seldom did, for they usually passed 
each other without even a nod of recogjiition, *' will such a 
scene not induce you to withdraw your opposition to the 
lighthouse 1 '' 

*' Scene ! what scene % " replied Kallum, surlily, his heavy 
eyebrows lowering, as if they would obscure his vision. 
" What could a lighthouse do % put more taxes on the place, 
and drive ships away from it, and then there would bo 
fewer ships to be wrecked ; thai 's what it would do^ nothing 
more." 

" But, Mr Rallum, how could this ill-fated ship, with all 
on board, have perished, if there had been a beacon to mark 
the danger 1 " 

" Stuff ! nonsense ! lights won't prevent ships from being 
blown on lee shores," said the surly old fellow, getting surlier 
as he spoke. 

" No," replied Claremont ; '* but lights point out the ship's 
position at sea, and generally enable the crew either to keep 
off the lee shore, or shape their course for a place of safety." 

" Far too many lights already," he curtly said, turning on 
his heel, as if resolved to have no further colloquy on the sub- 
ject j and when Claremont proceeded to illustrate the necessity 
of the proposed light, and pointed out the advantages it would 
be to the port, the old man became very angry. 

" What can you know about such matters 1 " he interposed, 
with a scowl and a sneer. 

''I ought to know a little/' replied Claremont ; ''and as 
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my employers have a considerable interest at stake, it is my 
duty to see that every facility is afforded to ships coming to 
Huntypool to load their coals^ apart altogether from considera- 
tions of humanity." 

But this persistent attempt at reasoning the subject with 
him only made the naturally ill-conditioned old man more 
angry, and provoked him to retaliate by retorts that were 
more or less irrelevant. 

"What had you to do with the church-rates, sir?" he 
asked with a scowl. '^Who told such an upstart as you, sir, 
to disturb the peace, and quietness, and happiness, and con- 
tentment of the town with such matters as these, and municipal 
reform % And now, sir, you, who have nothing to pay, wish 
to bring upon us extra taxes for a lighthouse ! Such fellows 
as you will ruin the town ; for — for — what is taxing us, sir, 
but ruining us ? " This, in his opinion, was a tremendous hit 
in political economy, and ought, he thought, to have at once 
shut up the presumptuous interloper. 

But as Claremont could not see these matters in the same 
light, the old man became personally abusive, and told the 
Portend Colliery fitter that he was not merely an upstart, but 
a "low cur," who would "go to the dogs" ere long; adding, 
that he would report him to his employers as a " nuisance" to 
the locality. Any further argument was now altogether out 
of the question. Claremont addressed him as a cross-grained 
old fool, who was himself the ruin of the place by his obstinacy; 
and he even ventured to predict, that so far from going to 
the dogs he should be high amongst his fellows when the 
old man and the other obstructives were rotting in unknown 
graves, a vaticination which " banker " Rallum received with 
an oath of disbelief, as he turned upon his heel and walked 
away in a furious passion. 

Years afterwards, Claremont visited Huntypool, when it 
had more than doubled in size, and had become a flourishing 
place, with its municipal corporation, its large custom-house 
establishment, and its noble lighthouse upon the diff, visible 
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some leagues at sea. Amongst other familiar places, he strolled 
through the old churchyard \ upon one of its tombstones he 
read the names of old Kallum and his son Will. Poor Will 
had been drowned in the docks one evening after a debauch. 
A year or two afterwards the old man had followed him to his 
grave. The green mould had grown into the letters of his 
name, so that it was not easily traced, and the grass had 
grown tall and rank around the tombstone. His memory was 
uncherished, and there were even few people in the place who 
now remembered him. Claremont thought of the last words 
he had addressed to him, and a tear dropped unconsciously 
from his eye upon the cold earth which covered the old man's 
grave. 

In spite, however, of every opposition on the part of the 
dock company and Kallum the lighthouse project prospered, 
and the fearful wreck referred to contributed more than any- 
thing else to convince the authorities of its necessity. From 
that time increased influence was brought to bear upon the 
Elder Brethren ; and the Shipping Gazette, ever ready to advo- 
cate the cause of the seafaring population, took up the subject 
with spirit. 

In due time, that very ancient corporation of the " most 
holy and ever-blessed Trinity of Deptford-le-Strond, adopted 
the necessary measures towards its erection, and for many 
years now a noble lighthouse crowns the cliff that overhangs 
the seaport of Huntypool. 

The extraordinary increase in the consumption of steam* 
coal, for which the district became famous, gave so great an 
impetus to the trade .of the port as to render additional dock 
accommodation a necessity. The old company, however, and 
the aborigines, true to their do-nothing principle, stoutly 
resisted any extension, and it was only when fresh interlopers 
came to the place that the requisite facilities were granted — 
not by the old company, but by the establishment of rival 
and much more capacious docks^ around which a large and 
flourishing town was rising. 
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The Portend Coal Company, even with its inferior seams, 
profited no less than its competitors from the growing demand 
for steam-coals, and its revenues increased greatly under Clare- 
mont's agency. As his employers did not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge how much they were indebted to his tact and exertions 
for this result, he thought, after having been in their service 
for more than eighteen months, that he might venture to ask 
for an increase of fifty pounds to his salary. He made the 
application by letter. Every half year the owners held a 
meeting at the colliery, the London partners attending regu- 
larly. The letter, couched in very modest terms, he presented 
to them personally, but with considerable trepidation, and 
retired from the board-room while it was under considera- 
tion. 

Some time elapsed ere he was recalled, and then only to be 
informed that they declined his request ; adding, that '^ many 
much more experienced men'' would be glad to have the 
situation at a less salary than £150 per annum. The refusal, 
very galling in itself, was made worse by the explanation. 
He felt that he was honestly earning the moderate increase 
for which.he had asked, and that on numerous occasions his 
exertions alone had saved that sum to his employers in the 
course of a week, if not in a single day ; but he said nothing. 
If he had betrayed any bad feeling they might have discharged 
him \ and he did not then know where to find another situa- 
tion, which was a serious consideration to him^ more especially 
now as he had a wife depending upon him. But while the 
refusal did not lead him to neglect his duty, it induced him 
to look about for other employment ; he felt that the men who 
had declined to grant him so moderate an increase of salary, 
While admitting, as they had done, his value, would not 
hesitate to dismiss him the instant it suited their purpose. 

Cardiff at that time was fast becoming the leading coal- 
shipping port in South Wales. Its steam-coals were in great 
demand, and ships of various nations were flocking to it to 
load cargoes to all parts of the world, encouraged to a great 
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extent by the facilities for despatch which the new docks 
afforded. Claremont, in the few visits he had made to that 
place, saw an opening for an agent to the shipping frequenting 
the portj and with his knowledge of everything connected 
with a ship, and from the experience he had had in the coal 
trade, he felt convinced that if he started in business on his 
own account he could hardly fail to realise in commissions, by 
entering, clearing, and chartering ships, an amount which, 
after paying expenses, would be at least equal to the salary he 
received from the Portend Company. 

With this conviction, he resolved at the next half-yearly 
meeting to renew his application for an increase, and if declined, 
to resign, and take his chance at Cardiff. This tSne the 
advance was granted, but with a grudge, and a hint, amount- 
ing almost to an intimation, that they considered £200 per 
annum more than his services were worth; and that they 
granted the increase because they did not wish to have any 
change in their agency at that time. 

These remarks, even with the advance, were more galling 
than the previous refusal. He knew that he had been an 
honest, zealous, and faithful servant to the company, and that 
even £200 per annum fell short of the true value of his ser- 
vices, in an undertaking where the sales of from 500 to 750 
tons of coals a day were left almost exclusively in his manage- 
ment. The owners might have known that, with such an 
amount of responsibility, the situation must have been one of 
great anxiety, and that the sale of such large quantities of 
coals required unwearied exertions. They did not, or would 
not, however, understand that energy, genius, and industry are 
marketable commodities, as much as any current article of 
merchandise. If they had dealt liberally with him, and in a 
frank and friendly spirit, he might have remained agent to 
Portend Colliery for many years afterwards, perhaps during 
life, and have earned for them, as he had done during the two 
yeara he acted as their agent, returns on their capital far 
greater than they ever obtained afterwards. 
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The grudge, however, with which they had inade the a3- 
vdnce, and the insinuations they had thrown out, caused him 
to feel very uncomfortable. He did not go about his work 
with the zeal and relish he had previously done ; and he felt 
that they had allowed him to remain in their service, not be- 
cause of a sense of his value to them, but because it really did 
not suit them to make a change. Not knowing, therefore, how 
soon it might suit them to dispense with him, he resolved on the 
first provocation to dispense with them, and depend in future 
upon himself. 

At that time there was a strike amongst the miners. They 
had differed with their employers in regard to the remunera- 
tion for overtime ; and the directors of the Pbrtend Company 
had issued orders that, unless the men agreed to their condi- 
tions, they were to be turned at once out of their cottages. 
The miners declined \ upon which they called upon Claremont 
to proceed to the colliery and assist the manager, with a body 
of police, to eject them and their families, an order which, 
though it formed no part of his duty to implement, he never- 
theless reluctantly obeyed. It was a heartrending sight to 
see their little odds-and-ends of furniture thrown into the open 
lanes ; and when gangs of men and boys proceeded to stone 
him and the policemen, as they drove away in the coal-trucks 
on their return to Huntypool, he felt as if he had deserved 
the stoning. 

On reaching home, he related to his wife the painful inci- 
dents of the ejectment ; and complained bitterly of the com- 
pany for having laid upon him so ignominious and humiliat- 
ing an office in connection with it. It was the last and crown- 
ing indignity to which they had subjected him, he did not see 
how he could stand it any longer, and he had serious thoughts 
of resigning his situation. Catherine naturally remonstrated, 
and her first exclamation was — "What, then, shall become 
of usT' Though she should have been glad to get away 
from Huntypool — and her delicate looks told how much she 
needed a change — she very prudently remarked, that to resign 
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a certain salary for an uncertainty at Cardiff was a serious 
matter, and required very grave consideration ; and he could 
not help feeling that if the agency business did not answer, 
he could not very well go to sea again and leave her, especially 
in her very weak state of health. They therefore talked the 
matter over seriously, as they sat by the fireside in their 
little parlour that night and for many nights thereafter, and 
Catherine always wished that they should consider it still 
longer; but the longer Claremont thought, the more resolved 
he seemed to be to resign, till at last she acquiesced in his 
views, quietly saying — ** Well, Richard, you know best." 

With a somewhat quailing spirit, he wrote a courteous letter 
to his employers, stating his wish to resign, and that his 'in- 
tentions were to start on his own account in a shipping agency 
business at Cardiff. More than a fortnight elapsed before he 
received any answer to this communication ; but, when they 
did answer his letter, to his astonishment and Catherine's de- 
light, the proprietors of the colliery informed him that they 
had arranged to appoint an agent of their own for the sale of 
their coals in London, adding that fhey thought it " due to 
his exertions to. offer him the situation at £400 per annum." 
An appointment like this, with such an income, and in the 
great metropolis too, with the wide field it offered for enlarged 
operations, was too tempting to be refused, and Claremont at 
once gladly and gratefully accepted the offer. 

When the arrangements were completed for his departure, 
he wrote to an old school companion, Willie Halliday, who 
was a clerk in a government office at Westminster, telling 
him of the appointment he had received, and asking him to 
lookout for plain and comfortable lodgings. It had been 
fixed that they should remove within a month of the time 
after he received the letter offering him the situation ; and 
from the moment his promotion became known in Hunty- 
pool, many of the native gentry, who had not previously 
condescended to look in upon them, began to honour him and 
his partner with visits of ceremony. In their opinion, a 
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London agency approached the position in society they sup- 
posed themselves to occupy. 

Though Huntypool had few attractions, yet Claremont felt 
sorry to leave. It had been his first resting-place. In it he 
commenced his battle of Uf e on shore, and there were many 
things to render it agreeable, compared with a dreary life 
at sea. 

Tom Horner wished to leave also, but he yielded on 
Claremont's remonstrance, and remained at his post as running 
fitter. Kemunerated by fees, according to the number of 
ships lo&ded by the Portend Company, and allowed also to do 
a little business on his own account, he soon saved money, 
which he invested in shares in coasting vessels. The return 
these yielded enabled him in time to become an independent 
owner, and in his old days he was the recognised proprietor 
of various colliers employed between the Welsh ports and 
Southampton. 

Any person visiting Huntypool by sea can hardly fail to 
notice, close to the lighthouse on the clifif, and commanding 
a magnificent view, a snug and pretty, but somewhat curious 
abode — half ship, half villa. That was the house which Tom, 
helped out in his idea by a builder in the town, erected for 
himself, and where he lived for many years. There, likewise, 
he died in peace and comfort. Living respected and beloved 
by all who knew him, he was greatly mourned when life's 
pilgrimage came to an end ; and in the old churchyard there 
is a neat little monument, far better known than Eallum's 
grave, which marks the spot where rests in peace all that 
was mortal of good Tom Horner. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The stage-coacli which conveyed Claremont and his wife 
away from Huntypool was an old lumbering aiBfair; its 
greatest speed did not exceed six miles an hour, and then it 
thumped and bumped at such a rate, that the bones of the 
passengers ached when they reached the end of their tedious 
journey, as if some one had beaten them. Cooped up in this 
miserable conveyance, Mr and Mrs Claremont, when their 
thoughts reverted, which they constantly did, to the change they 
were making, wished at times that they had remained where 
they were. Their removal to London was an epoch in their ex- 
istence, and might be for the worse instead of the better. The 
dull stage-coach, slowly creeping away from the place where 
they had lived so happily, did not help to cheer them. They 
were making to some extent a leap in the dark, and a leap 
which, for him at least, had a very dark side to it, when he 
thought of the fruitless struggles he had to find employment, 
when a boy, in that same metropolis to which he was again 
destined. What would become of him and Catherine, he 
thought, if the London coal agency did not answer. Then 
he might not prove equal to the discharge of its duties, while 
the company had the power to discharge him at three months' 
notice. In that case what was he to do ? 

These were all serious considerations. If he had been a 
single man, they woidd have given him comparatively little 
thought, for if he did not succeed on shore, he could go to 
sea again ; but with a delicate wife, who required his care and 
protection, the very thought of being thrown out of a situa- 
tion in a place where hardly any person knew him, gave rise 
to very great uneasiness. In Cardiff he would have been sure 
to have earned a living, for he had made a few friends at that 
place who would have been of service to him j and besides, 
he understood the business for which at the time there seemed 
to be an opening. The case would be different, if uufortu- 
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nately thrown on his own resources in London. Did he not 
know, from sad experience, what a dreary, inhospitable wil- 
derness that mighty city is to an unrelated stranger, and how 
few human hearts had an ear for distress or misfortune! 
Thoughts like these not unnaturally pressed heavily upon Ms 
mind by the way ; but a change came over him, when they 
were transferred from the lumbering stage-coach to the Qreat 
Western express train, in which the greater portion of their 
journey to London was accomplished. The change dispelled 
for the time all uneasy thoughts and doubts as to the future, 
and indeed upon Claremont's naturally ardent and restless spirit 
the effect was instantaneous. Castles now arose in the air. 
Castle number one established a new order of things in the coal 
trade. The services of the coal factors were to be dispensed 
with, and the consumers, or at least the coal-merchants, 
induced to deal with the colliery owners direct, instead «£ 
purchasing on the Exchange. Castlenumber two consisted of 
a pretty villa in the suburbs, with a garden, and a pony- 
chaise for Catherine; and castle number three of a town- 
house and a carriage, and a visit to Huntypool to astonish the 
people in general, and Kallum in particular, with his success 
and importance. Up and down went his restless spirit, and 
if the train quickened its speed, his ideas far outstripped it. 

Willie Halliday was waiting their arrival at the Paddington 
station. He had taken comfortable lodgings for them in the 
Commercial Road ; and there Claremont and Catherine first 
settled to commence together the struggle of life in the great 
metropolis. 

Early on the following day, in the counting-room of a large 
dry-goods warehouse in Watling Street, he waited, by appoint- 
ment, on the proprietors of the Portend Colliery, and made 
arrangements with them for conducting the agency business. 
The aim of these gentlemen, it now appeared, had been to 
dispense with the services of the ordinary coal factor — ^in fact, 
to adopt, so far as their coals were concerned, the system fore- 
shadowed in Claremont's ethereal castle number one, and thus 
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save, if their scheme could be carried out^ the commissions 
they had hitherto paid, which should cover their agent's salary 
and leave themselves a handsome surplus. But they soon 
discovered that it was no easy matter to disturb, in ever so 
small a degree, the ordinary and long-established customs of 
the trade. They, however, arranged that a trial should be 
made, and Claremont received orders to commence work 
forthwith. Having doubts in his own mind as to the results, 
he very prudently, and, as it proved, very fortunately, stipu- 
lated that he should be allowed to transact any other agency 
business that offered, on his own account, so long as he did 
not sell any other coals, or so long as the business did not 
interfere with the full discharge of his duties to the Portend 
Company. 

An office was soon provided and fitted up. A single room 
sufficed. It was a dark and dingy one in St Swithin's Lane ; 
a half-desk against the wall, taken at a valuation, two chairs, 
a couple of stools, a boy of the mature age of fourteen, and 
some paper, pens, and ink, were all he required; and with 
these materials, the boy included, Claremont within twenty- 
four hours after his arrival commenced business in the city. 

From the "London Post-Office Directory" he copied the 
names and addresses of the principal coal-merchants, specially 
noting, so far as he could ascertain, the consumers of that 
description of coal supplied by the Portend Company. To 
these he added the addresses of various persons who, he had 
heard, were shippers of steam-coal to foreign countries. With 
this list in his pocket, he sallied forth ; but it was very up- 
hill work. Li numerous instances he could not see the per- 
sons at all — they did not know anything about him or his 
coals j and those he did see, said they had always purchased 
what they required on the Coal Exchange from, people they 
knew, and had no intention of transferring their custom. 

The first day proved long, weary, and very unsatisfactory ; 
and when he reached home between eight and nine o'clock at 
night, he felt tired and out of temper. His wife looked 
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anxiously at him, and when she asked him how he thought 
he should get on, he answered churlishly — " Not at alL" His 
impatient spirit could not brook even a single day's delay ; 
but a week or two passed, and he got on no better, though by 
that time he had made the round of every coal-merchimt in 
London, both east and west, and had called upon every shipper 
he could hear of. They all informed him that they preferred 
purchasing their coals at the market through the factors, as 
they had been accustomed to do, and where they said they 
could have their choice of different descriptions. He had no 
better success with the shippers ; for, when they listened to 
what he had to say — which most of them had neither the 
time nor the inclination to do — they told him they could not 
buy steam- coals which were not on the Government list — ^that 
is, coals which had not been tested and approved by the duly 
authorised officers of her Majesty's dockyards. 

There were so many other reasons why they would have 
nothing to do with Portend coals, that, by the end of the first 
month, Claremont felt quite dispirited, and became more cross 
than ever, so cross, indeed, that when Catherine hinted one 
evening that, as it was very expensive living in lodgings, they 
ought to think of renting and furnishing a house of their own, 
he curtly told her that he did not agree with her, without 
condescending to tell her the reason. The truth was, that 
the London owners of the colliery were beginning to complain 
of the want of orders, and he, very naturally, was beginning 
to fear that they would give him up, and that he should be 
obliged to return to Wales and settle at Cardiff, as he had at 
first contemplated. Catherine, however, not knowing all this, 
had since their arrival been looking out for a house, and 
had found one in the neighbourhood of Highgate, which she 
thought would suit them admirably, and one Sunday after- 
noon she prevailed on him to go and see it; I say " prevailed," 
for the fact was he felt reluctant about the matter, as he fore- 
saw what a struggle it would be to effect a sale of the coals 
to an extent sufficient to warrant the continuation of the 
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London agency ; and, under such circumstances, he was in- 
disposed to incur the expense and responsibility of furnishing 
and maintaining a residence in London. 

The house which had caught Catherine's fancy was a small 
and very pretty detached villa, at a spot in Highgate then 
covered with trees as it is now with houses. It was a beau- 
tiful Sunday spring afternoon when he went to see it, and 
certainly when he did see it, the house realised, and more than 
realised, all the expectations he had formed from Catherine's 
description of it. Elizabethan, if anything, in its style of 
architecture, and two storeys in height, with a small kitchen 
and servant's-room in a sunk floor behind, it had a very pretty 
and snug appearance. The door was in the centre, and its 
upper panels were of glass. On each side of the door the 
windows of the two sitting-rooms opened, in the French style, 
upon a small balcony ; and in front there was a neat little 
garden, with a winding walk from the outer gate to the hall 
door. The windows of the first-floor were of plate glass, beau- 
tifully clean^ and provided with thin gauze curtains. A large 
tree grew in the garden. It was then just bursting forth in 
all its spring-time loveliness, and its branches spread from the 
outer gate on the one side to the windows of the villa on the 
other, casting a fairy shade over the whole, and presenting the 
very picture, though on a smaller scale, of the house he had 
painted to himself in castle number two. 

** How do you like that, Richard ] " said Catherine, as they 
stood before it^ taking in at a glance the pretty aspect of the 
whole. 

He made no reply at first ; but they exchanged looks, and 
as he gazed scrutiuisingly at his young wife's face, her pale 
features told him, and told him too keenly, that she required 
such a home. That feeling at last induced him to say — " Let 
us go in and see it." 

The occupant followed the two-fold calling of a government 
clerk and wood-engraver, when he could find anything in that 
line to employ his spare houi*s. He was a little man, a thorough 
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cockney, and a great dandy ; and his current expenses wereao 
great that even the double occupation did not realise sufiSlcient 
to make the two ends meet. It was true that he had a family, 
and a very rapidly increasing one. His wife had a very pretty 
face ; she too was fond of dress, and had very little idea of 
economy. Both were given to society, and both, when they 
were single, had been accustomed to many little luxuries^ which 
they found a difficulty in dispensing with when they com- 
menced life in a house of their own. 

Such a pair, with a numerous family, were not likely^ under 
any circumstances, to have a satisfactory balance-sheet at the 
end of the year ; accordingly, the head of the house had drifted 
into debt. He found he could not maintain the villa \ besides, 
being in so very unfortunate a position that he was not able 
to leave it and take with him his household goods^ unless 
Claremont paid a sum of money down for the lease, and thus 
supplied him with the means of clearing his .way with such of 
his creditors as lived in the immediate neighbourhood, who 
kept an eye on his movements. He certainly told Mr and Mrs 
Claremont the state of his case with great frankness, and his 
reasons for quitting, so as to make them clearly understand 
that he did not leave on account of any fault he had to find 
with the villa. They looked at him and his wife, for they 
were both bedizened with tawdry dress and jewels, and 
neither Claremont nor Catherine had any difficulty in believ- 
ing him. 

" Ah," said Catherine, as they walked out to have a look 
at the little garden \ **I am sure this will suit you, Richard, 
It is so very pretty, and we should be so very happy here." 

It certainly did suit him ; but he thought it would suit 
Catherine even better, and though often cross with her when 
annoyed and disappointed in the City, he was ready to endure 
much hardship and undergo great labour if, by doing so, he 
could restore her health, and make her happy and comfortable ; 
therefore he went back to negotiate with the occupant of the 
pretty villa, and after a little bargaining, agreed to pay him 
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£60 for the good-will of his lease and improvements, and 
take it off his hands at the*rental he paid, fifty guineas per 
annum. 

Claremont, when he returned with his wife to their lodgings, 
thought that, all things considered, he had taken a very bold 
step indeed, and perhaps not a very prudent one in the exist- 
ing circumstances. However, on the following morning, when 
he reached his office in St Swithin's Lane, where, unfortu- 
nately, he had little or nothing else to do, he sat down and 
turned over in his mind very seriously the state of his 
affairs. 

Evidently he could not break through the old system 
followed in London by the coal merchants, or induce the 
shippers to buy an unknown steam-coal j and, therefore, he 
resolved to strain every nerve to have Portend placed on the 
Government list of steam-coals, as the only chance of inducing 
the foreign shippers to purchase them. If he did not succeed 
in obtaining a market for the coals, he could not expect the 
company to retain his services ; and unless retained in their 
service, he did not see how he should be able to maintain the 
house he had taken ; and as his thoughts reverted to his wife, 
and her attachment to the villa, he said to himself — ^^ / must 
make progress ; there shall he no rest till I have achieved an 
independenee" From that moment he never thought of 
failure. A fixed determination to overcome every difijculty 
nerved to new attempts. 

With the assistance of the owners of the colliery, he ob- 
tained a letter of introduction to the Storekeeper-General at 
the Admiralty. That no time might be lost he was at Somer- 
set House by ten o'clock on the following morning with the 
letter in his pocket ; but he need not have been in such a 
hurry. That great functionary, he ascertained, never visited 
his office imtil close upon noon, and he was not expected ther^ 
that day at all, or the next, or the next either. Claremont, 
however, waited each day at the hall, under the impression 
that his informant might be in error in regard to the great 
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man's moTementa Not at all He was quite right. That 
distingoished official did not make his appearance until noon 
of the fourth day. Then he had lunch sent in to him at 
one, and a "pressing engagement*^ took him away from his 
office at two ; so that Claremont, after exercising his patience 
amongst the messengers (whose chief occupation, by the way, 
during these two hours, had much to do with mutton-chops 
and porter), had, after all, to leave without seeing him; 
indeed, one of the messengers told him from behind a pewter 
pot, that the Storekeeper was so much engaged that he could 
not even receive Claremont s letter, and that he must come 
back again with it the following day at noon. 

When he arrived, a friendly messenger, in a confidential 
manner gave him to understand that he must be a very 
simple-minded young man indeed to suppose that the Store- 
keeper-Gknend of Her Majesty's Navy would see him about 
such a matter as coals. " It wasn't at all likely,'' he said ; 
'* for he had not been accustomed to see anybody about his 
own business^ except members of parliament or other impor- 
tant personages, who would very soon know the reason why, 
if not at once admitted to his presence.'' The messenger was 
quite right. Though Claremont, after waiting an hour, 
received permission to send in his letter and business-card, he 
was referred to a gentleman whose quarters were in a part of 
the building, the road to which the communicative messenger 
described as follows : — " Go down that corridor, and take the 
first turning to the right in it, then the second turning in that 
passage to the right, and the first door on the left will lead 
you to another passage where, down two steps, there are three 
rooms, one of which is occupied by Mr Numhead." 

When the room which ought to have contained that gentle- 
man was at last discovered, he was told that Mr Numhead 
had "just gone out," and that his return was "rather un- 
certain" — Claremont, however, "might wait and see," if he 
" liked." He did wait, but Mr Numhead did not return that 
day, which I dare say no one in the office expected him to do. 
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None of the clerks could afford him any satisfactory informa- 
tion about his business ; and all of them commenced at half- 
past three to wash their hands, comb their hair, brush their 
whiskers, and put themselves in order, ready to take their 
leave punctually at four o'clock, when Claremont also had 
to depart, with an intimation that he might, if he pleased, 
return the following morning at ten o'clock. 

Beggars, it is said, must not be choosers ; and as he found 
it impossible to make any progress with Portend steam-coals 
unless they were on the Admiralty list, he was obliged to wait 
the convenience of the gentleman who attended to that part 
of the Storekeeper's department. 

On the following morning he made his appearance at ten 
o'clock to a minute, but the gentlemen who occupied the 
three-room quarters did not appear to be so punctual in their 
arrival at ten a.m. as they had been in their departure at four 
P.M. on the previous afternoon. 

"Gubbins," said a red-haired sporting-looking character, 
popping his head into the room where Claremont sat waiting 
for Mr Numhead, " Gubbina, I've signed the book; there 's to 
be capital sport — ^begins at twelve — don't think it'll be over 
before four — ^keep all right if I a'int back in time; don't 
forget, I will do as much for you," added the red-haired gent, 
and off he started. In fact, he was never actually in the 
room 3 for he held the door-handle, and looked round its edge 
from without, while explaining to Mr Gubbins what to do 
should an emergency arise. 

Waiting patiently until the hands of the clock pointed to 
eleven, Claremont ventured to ask Mr Gubbins when Mr 
Numhead was expected. Mr Gubbins himself did not seem 
to have very much to do, for he sat at his ease on a long- 
legged chair with a stuffed back to it. One of his legs he had 
cocked high over the other, while humming some popular air, 
and keeping time to it with a ruler on the edge of the desk 
before him. 

"What did you say?" asked Mr Gubbins, who, having 
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been so absorbed witb the musical sounds lie was himself 
creating, had not heard Claremont's question, so that he had 
to repeat it — " Whom do you want % " 

Claremont repeated the inquiry. 

** Numhead 1 Numhead ! '* said Mr Qubbins ; *^ why, Mr 
Numhead ! — ^let me see, doubtful if he '11 get back to-day — 
didn't you see him when he was here half an hour ago ; why 
didn't you speak to him then % " 

Claremont explained that he had not the pleasure of the 
personal acquaintance of Mr Numhead, and that he conse- 
quently was not aware that the gentleman with the striped 
cravat and figured waistcoat and bine coat, who had stood at 
the door for a few minutes giving directions to Mr Gubbins, 
bore that name, and filled *the arduous and responsible position 
of Begistrar of Steam-coals ; and he concluded by expressing a 
hope that Gubbins himself, or some other gentleman in the 
office, would attend to the very small matter of business he 
had in hand. 

But the thing was " quite impr)ssible." Mr Gubbins said 
that he had far too much to do in his own department to 
attend to that of any other gentleman in the office ; and be- 
sides it would be " altogether irregular; " he could not think 
of such a thing, nor could he say what course Claremont 
should adopt to induce " My Lords " to order the superinteur 
dent at Woolwich to instruct the engineer and tester to 
prove the quality of Portend steam-coals. As it appeared 
that nobody in the three rooms, nor I daresay in any other 
part of Somerset House, knew anything about the matter ex- 
cept Mr Numhead, Claremont had consequently to call again 
on the following morning and wait that gentleman's pleasure. 

Mr Numhead, however, when at last seen, was not at aU 
communicative ; and the only information he condescended 
to give to Claremont consisted of a brief announcement, that 
he might, if he liked, address the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
state to him what he required, and that then " My Lords Com- 
missioners " might or might not allow a certain quantity of 
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Portend coals to be landed at Woolwich, so that their 
suitability for Her Majesty's ships of war cotdd be ascer- 
tained. 

Having written the requisite letter, Claremont thought it 
might expedite matters if he delivered it himself to the Secre- 
tary, whose office he had learned was at the Admiralty, White- 
hall, that place being the head-quarters of " My Lords " and 
the great men who conducted its affairs. If the hope of 
seeing the Storekeeper- General on any such subject as coals had 
been a very vain one, the expectation of obtaining an inter- 
view with the Secretary was simply ridiculous. He, how- 
ever, delivered the letter, which, with his card, a porter took 
from him, pointing him at the same to take a seat in the 
waiting-room, where he remained for three hours, without 
receiving an answer of any kind. 

Claremont's patience becoming exhausted, he thought he 
might venture to ask the messenger stationed at the foot of 
the stairs which led to the rooms of " My Lords," if his 
letter had been delivered, and if there was any reply ; but 
that functionary could not of course say, and would not take 
the trouble to send up-stairs to inquire. 

However, about a fortnight afterwards, he received the 
reply, addressed to him at his office in St Swithin's Lane. It 
was favourable ; and in due course of time, Portend coals passed 
through the Woolwich testing-machine, and Mr Numhead, 
who condescended to issue a certificate accordingly, considered 
that he had performed a very hard day's work in registering 
the coals, and making the necessary entry of their merits and 
suitability for the use of H.M. ships. 

With this precious document in his pocket — precious in 
more senses than one — Claremont renewed his exertions 
amongst the foreign shippers. His difficulties, however, 
were still very great. Though most of the merchants were 
restricted to the shipment of coals upon the government list, 
they did not seem disposed to buy any other than the de- 
scription they had been accustomed to export, the quality of 
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which they themselves, or their correspondents abroad, had 
tested in their steamers. The govemment certificate of Port- 
end appeared to be very favourable, bat they had known 
other coals where the certificate, they said, had been qnite 
as good, turn out to be of very indifferent quality. The 
certificate, therefore, did far less for him in the way of obtain- 
ing orders than he had anticipated. But he persevered — ^in 
truth, his labours were incessant ; and here let roe state, from 
my own experience, confirmed by that of Claremont's, that 
no man who has his way to make in the world, it matters not 
what profession or what trade he follows, can secore success 
without industry — unwearied, never-flagging industry. 

Day after day he toiled amongst the shippers of coal used 
in steam-navigation, and although he produced on all occa- 
sions his certificate, they had been so much accustomed to 
these documents, that, unless they knew the coals, or the per- 
son who offered them for sale, the certificate, though neces- 
sary, did not of itself procure him any orders. Nevertheless, 
he persevered. He felt assured that industry would produce 
the desired results. His calls were so frequent that the 
merchants became familiar with his appearance, and at 
length began to ask questions of him. That was just what 
he wanted. One day, after repeated failures, he had the 
good fortune to see the secretary of one of the large steam- 
companies. This gentleman, a warm, kind-hearted man, 
had been struck with Claremont*s indomitable perseverance. 
He had very frequently seen his name and the card of Port- 
end coals on his table, but he had never seen the young man 
himself. At last he admitted him to his room. After a long 
conversation, Mr Allerton informed Claremont, that the com- 
pany never purchased coals except at a price delivered at their 
stations in the Mediterranean or in India ; and, evidently satis- 
fied with the young man's honesty of purpose, and pleased 
with the anxiety he displayed to find a market for the coals, 
he gave him an order for a cargo of from 300 to 400 tons, to 
be delivered at Alexandria af a stipulated price. 
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The order opened up an entirely new field for his energies. 
When he reached home he told his wife of that gentleman's 
kindness ; of the pleasant way in which he had spoken, so 
different from what many other persons had done, and how 
he proposed to carry out the order he had given him. But 
his views were so very vague, that for some time he felt at a 
loss to know how to go about it. 

He knew, from his own experience, what rates of freight 
ought to pay a vessel on such a voyage, but how or where to 
find her proved a difficulty which could only be overcome by 
renewed exertions. Mr Allerton had told him that the com- 
pany were prepared to give thirty-one shillings per ton for 
the cargo delivered at Alexandria. The price at which the 
Portend Qompany sold its steam-coals was eight shillings and 
sixpence per ton, free on board at Huntypool ; and that price 
paid the company very well. He therefore calculated, that if 
he allowed that sum for the cost of the coals, and sixpence extra 
per ton to cover insurance, he would be enabled to offer any 
suitable ship as high as twenty-two shillings per ton freight. 

An excursion through the docks reminded him of former 
days, when he made so many fniitless efforts there in search 
of employment. Happily, he met with greater success on 
this occasion; but he had difficulties to overcome, and it 
was some days before he found a ship. Most of the mas- 
ters said that they did not like shifting ports to load, nor 
did they like coal cargoes; but at last he found a vessel • 
willing to go, and after a good deal of bargaining with the 
master, he freighted his ship at twenty shillings and sixpence 
per ton, so as to leave one shilling and sixpence per ton to 
fall back upon as a margin for contingencies or profit. He 
despatched her to Huntypool, and sent a formal letter to Mr 
Allerton, agreeing to deliver the cargo at the price he had 
named, which was accepted. He had thus sold a cargo for 
the Portend Company at its full market price, and left a margin 
of one shilling and sixpence per ton, which, if all went well, 
would leave a profit of about twenty-seven pounds to himself. 
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Pleased with the promptitude with which the bills of 
lading had been delivered for the first cargo, Mr AUerton 
having in the meantime ordered an inspection of the coals at 
the colliery, gave Claremont orders for farther shipments at 
stipulated prices, to be delivered at Gibraltar and Malta, as 
well as Alexandria. He also named prices at which the 
company would be prepared to contract for delivery at Suez, 
Aden, Bombay, Point de Galle, and Calcutta. Thus a very 
extensive field was opened up for his industry, and he eagerly 
embraced it. 

Making his calculations in the same way for the other ports 
as he had done for Alexandria, he presented himself from day 
to day again in the docks, intimating to every person whoa 
it might concern that he was prepared to engage vessels at 
stipulated rates of freight, from Huntypool to the ports I 
have mentioned. Some time elapsed before he had any offers. 
Shipowners knew nothing about him ; and at first Uiey did 
not seem at all disposed to charter their vessels to him. It 
soon, however, transpired that he was not, as had been 
hinted, "a needy speculator ;" for though his own means were 
very limited, they ascertained that he was acting for a wealthy 
coal company, and that his orders were hona fide to supply 
the wants of one of our most important lines of steamers. 
Straggling brokers then began to call on him at St Swithin's 
Lane to offer ships for charter ; and very often they offered 
• vessels over which they had no control whatever. In those 
cases where they had the control, and when the rate the 
owner was willing to accept happened to be in excess of that 
which Claremont's limit enabled him to give, they offered 
him a participation in their own brokerage or commission to 
make up the difference, and as an inducement to him to 
engage the vessel Three or four more ships were chartered, 
and as the engagements were at rates within Mr AUerton's 
limits, the whole of the cargoes were accepted by the com- 
pany. Satisfied with the results, fresh orders followed. 

In progress of time, the shipowners themselves found their 
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way to his dingy one-roomed office. There was no large brass 
plate on the door, and no display to attract their attention j 
but that in their estimation was rather a recommendation than 
otherwise. Claremont himself attended to their business. He 
did not refer them to the clerk, whom he had now in his ser- 
vice as well as the boy, but did everything himself except the 
mere work of copying. Then he could talk to them about 
ships — ^how they were best managed, how most profitably 
sailed, the best forms of ships' accounts; in a word, every- 
thing about a ship and her management, and the advantages and 
disadvantages of the trade of certain foreign ports. He could 
also discuss, as well as, from his own personal knowledge, 
advise them what voyages would be likely to yield the largest 
profits ; and in these respects he had an advantage over most of 
the shipbrokers then in London, many of whom, though highly 
respectable and cleverer men than himself, had been brought 
up in counting-houses, and practically knew very little about a 
ship. They therefore could not converse with the owners about 
their ships in nautical phraseology, as he was enabled to do ; 
and as shipowners like to talk of their vessels as a mother does 
of her child, they often called at St Swithin's Lane, even when 
not in want of a charter, merely to have a chat about their 
favourite property^ — how she had behaved in a gale, how she 
had made her passage in a short space of time, and how she 
had passed everything she had seen on the voyage ; for it is a 
curious historical, but unaccountable " fact," that, according 
to the report of the master to his owner, every ship at sea 
always passes every other. 

Many of the shipowners also called at St Swithin*s Lane to 
transact business in person. By going to Claremont direct, 
they saved the broker's commission ; but when he became a 
broker on his own account, and charged the commission any 
other broker would have done, they still preferred doing busi- 
ness with him direct. They naturally thought that if they 
went to the party himself who engaged the ship, even though 
they might not obtain a higher rate, they were certain to g^ 
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their business done with greater promptitude than they could 
possibly do by transacting it through a third person. 

Though he had reserved to himself the right of trading on 
his own account, he had no intention of becoming a ship- 
broker when he first settled in London. Another step in 
advance soon followed. The shipowners very frequently would 
not accept the outward freights he had to offer, unless they 
were provided with a homeward freight ; for instance, a ship- 
owner would consent to accept twenty shillings per ton freight 
for the conveyance of coals to Alexandria, provided he could 
obtain a freight thence of six shillings per quarter for wheat 
to England. Thus, in order to dispose of the Portend coals, 
Claremont found himself obliged to enter an entirely new field 
of operations. He had to ascertain who were the shippers of 
grain from Egypt, and see if any of them were open to engage 
vessels from that quarter. 

At that tin^e, as I believe is still the case, the great bulk of 
the Mediterranean and Black Sea grain trade was carried on 
by the Greek merchants resident in London, with whom Clare- 
mont rapidly got into favour. Alive to their own interests, 
they soon discovered that, as he held outward freights to a 
great extent in his hands, he was very likely to be able to pro- 
cure them ships for their grain at lower rates than other brokers 
who had not similar advantages. Thus, in a comparatively 
short time, his business increased so much that he was obliged 
to remove to larger offices, and increase the number of his 
clerks. Hitherto his name had been little known in the out- 
ports. The shipowners of the numerous ports on the north- 
east coast of England, where so many of the vessels were 
owned in which our foreign coal and corn trade had for years 
been carried on, transacted their business through their old 
London agents, and it was only by an accident that Claremont 
became known to them. Unlike the shipowners of Barham, 
they were very enterprising, and preferred, in most instances, 
to be sole owners of vessels rather than shareholders. The 
grocer, when he had scraped sufficient money together to spare 
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from his business, invested it in a ship; the sail-maker 
did the same thing, as a means of extending his regular busi- 
ness; block-makers, mast-makers, rope-spinners, ship-chandlers, 
and, of course, ship-builders, — all invested in a similar manner, 
and for the same reasons. Even the chemists and druggists, 
butchers and bakers, tailors and shoemakers and cobblers, 
all aspired to be and became shipowners. Maidens, old 
and young, could also boast of owning ships which they 
inherited, and continued to manage, as their fathers had done 
before them. 

In Blyth, one of the smaller of the north-eastern ports, there 
was a cobbler — a hard-working industrious son of Crispin, who, 
by dint of excessive labour in mending shoes, had saved £300. 
He invested it, as usual, in a small vessel, and borrowed upon 
bills and mortgage the residue of the purchase-money. This 
vessel, having been offered to Claremont, was chartered by him 
with coals to Marseilles, and through him, as broker, by a Mr 
Vensineus (who then occupied a responsible position as a mer- 
chant in the City), for a cargo of grain thence to a port in the 
United Kingdom. 

The great revulsion of prices which took place in the value 
of grain towards the latter part of the famine year, ruined Mr 
Yensineus, as it did many others, so that when the cobbler's 
ship arrived at Marseilles there were no consignees with in- 
structions to supply her with a cargo. The master lay out his 
days, in accordance with the conditions of his charter, and 
then engaged the vessel to some other house on the best con- 
ditions he could obtain. She discharged her cargo at New- 
castle, and when the accounts of the voyage were closed, the 
cobbler, seeing Claremont's name as broker on the margin of 
the charter, wrote him a letter — just the sort of letter that an 
honest but illiterate cobbler would write — in which he recounted 
the facts of the case. It was entirely free from reflections of 
any kind upon him, and its tone throughout showed the writer 
of it to be an upright and industrious, though an uneducated 
man. Both the spelling and the composition were very im- 
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pedfect ; nevertheless the letter was the prodaction of one who 
evidently had the feelings of a gentleman. 

He narrated his history : he described how he had made 
liis money and how he had invested it in the schooner which 
Claremont had chartered, borrowing the remainder to com- 
plete the purchase. He said that he had a wife and eleven 
children, and that as the times had been so bad in his own 
trade of late years, he had invested the savings of many 
years in this vessel, in the hope that she would make enough 
to enable him to maintain and educate his family. He then 
told him that the mortgagee of the schooner, who was a " hard 
man,'' had ascertained that she had made a disastrous voyage, 
and had given him notice that he should sell the ship in order 
to reimburse himself for his advances upon her ; and the poor 
cobbler added, that if the schooner was forced for sale on the 
market, she would not fetch the sum borrowed, and that thus 
he should not only lose all his capital in her, but be utterly 
ruined. He further explained that his entreaties for indul- 
gence had been unavailing, and that imless he paid the mort- 
gagee £100 towards the liquidation of his debt, the schooner 
would be peremptorily sold. Such a sum, or any sum what- 
ever within one-twentieth part of it, the poor cobbler had not 
then in his possession, and had no means of obtaining. Though 
evidently in very great distress, not one word in his letter led 
Claremont to suppose that he expected pecuniary assistance 
from him. He had evidently written so that he might unfold 
his mind, as men often do in the time of suffering ; and no 
doubt hoped that, from his experience, he could point out some 
mode of relief ; but he knew, as indeed he stated, that the 
broker who had merely been the medium of engaging his 
ship, could not be blamed for the loss he had sustained 
through the failure of the charterer. 

Having acted as if the schooner had been his own property 
by chartering her to a merchant of good repute, whom every- 
body supposed to be wealthy, Claremont was neither legally 
nor morally responsible, but he wrote the cobbler a kind 
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note in reply to his letter, requesting to know what was the 
diflference between the rate of freight his schooner had ob- 
tained and the freight she would have earned. Though at 
that time he had very little money of his own, he had some to 
spare, while the cobbler was on the brink of ruin. He had also 
the prospect of making perhaps more money than he should be 
likely to require, whereas the cobbler, if he lost his schooner, 
might find it no easy matter to maintain his wife and numer- 
ous family. Beasoning thus with himself, he resolved to send 
the poor man £170, which he ascertained was the loss he had 
sustained, requesting him not to mention to any person from 
whom he had received the money, but to pay out of it £100 
to the mortgagee towards the reduction of the debt, and use 
the £70 for the wants of his family. 

The cobbler, however, not merely revealed the secret to his 
wife, but he and she made it known to every person in Blyth 
who had any interest in shipping. The news soon spread 
along the banks of the Tyne and the Wear, associated with 
the name of the donor, and had, no doubt, the effect of 
inducing many shipowners whom he had never seen, or of 
whom he had never even previously heard, to place their 
business in his hands. 

For the information of my uninitiated readers, I may 
explain that the business of shipbroker, into which Clare- 
mont was now fairly launched, very much resembles that of 
the stock, share, or produce broker. He is the medium 
between the merchant and the shipowner. The merchant 
requiring goods transported by sea, applies to the shipbroker 
to find him the requisite amount of tonnage, stipulating the 
rate of freight and the various conditions on which he will be 
prepared to charter ; and the shipowner requiring employment 
for his vessels, also applies to him. The duty of the broker 
is to arrange between them, drawing out the agreement known 
as a charter-party, which he stamps and holds in his possession^ 
issuing certified copies for the guidance of the respective 
parties. For transacting this business, he is entitled to ft 
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commission of from two and a-lialf to five per cent, upon 
the gross amount of freight the vessel earns, which, by long 
established custom, is paid by the shipowner. 

Very soon after the incident I have named, Claremont 
found it necessary to open corresponding agencies at Sunder- 
land, Liverpool, Glasgow, Cardiff, and other seaports. The 
principle of his operations was this: — Instead of having 
various correspondents at each place, he confined his business 
to one firm, stipulating that if they committed all their 
chartering in London to him, he would divide with them the 
commissions on all vessels he chartered belonging to the place 
where he resided, whether these vessels were influenced by 
them or otherwise. The system, which was a simple one in 
itself, worked exceedingly well, for there were no conflicting 
interests ; besides, it afforded him the advantages of having 
a branch of his business at the leading out-ports, without any 
responsibilities beyond those under his own immediate con- 
trol in London. It also gave him the command of a large 
amount of tonnage ; for when vessels were in demand, a noti- 
fication sent to each of his correspondents of the rates that 
would be given, and other particulars, enabled them to lay 
before the owners of the disengaged ships at the various out- 
ports a definite offer of employment. As an instance of the 
number of vessels placed at his disposal, it may be mentioned 
that in one year he engaged, chiefly with the Greek merchants 
of London, shipping which brought from the ports of the 
Mediterranean, Black Sea, Baltic, and United States, more 
than half a million quarters of grain. Nor was his business 
as broker confined to the corn trade ; in time it extended 
to all parts of the world, and to the engagement of ships for 
the conveyance of almost every description of produce and 
manufacture. 

Though a well-organised system, and unwearied industry, had 
much to do with his prosperity, there was quite as much due to 
his rigid adherence to the principle to treat all interests placed 
in his hands and entrusted to his care exactly the same as if they 
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were his own, as well as to see, so far as he could ascertain, 
that the charterers were men of means, and in good repute. 

These principles operated satisfactorily in another way. 
Merchants of good position in the city soon found that he 
drew a broad line of distinction between them and the specu- 
lative class of traders, who were too frequently in competition 
with them. They saw that he shunned the reckless speculator. 
Many of the merchants, therefore, placed their chartering 
business in his hands, making known to him alone their wants, 
and thereby giving him an important advantage over his com- 
petitors. 

To those of my readers who may be disposed to refer much 
of this to singularity of fortune, I may say that there are cer- 
tain rules in business, almost as unerring in their results as 
the laws of nature. Com will not grow and ripen without 
rain and sunshine. We cannot reap unless we sow, and it has 
been wisely ordained that man must live by the sweat of his 
brow ; therefore, if any young man who reads this narrative 
wishes to succeed as Claremont did, he must work and act as 
he did, and if he does so, he may rest assured of success in a 
greater or less degree. It will came, sooner or later, as certain 
as the ebb and flow of the tide, or bloom of summer and decay 
of winter. He may say — " I have nothing to work upon ; I 
have endeavoured, but in vain, to find employment." That 
may be so. The kind of employment he desires may not be 
obtainable, but there is plenty of other work for him to do ; 
and if he cannot earn a sovereign a day as he hoped, let him 
be satisfied with a shilling, which will in time become a sove- 
reign; and let him remember that a sovereign earned by 
industry is likely to prove of more value to him than £100 
obtained by speculation, or twice that sum given to him by a 
well-meaning friend. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The success whicli Claremont had achieved would have in- 
duced most men to increase the expense of their domestic 
establishment. He, however, felt, that though he had been 
favoured far beyond his most sanguine expectations, he might 
still meet with many reverses, and that therefore it was his 
duty to accumulate sufficient capital upon which he could fall 
back if bis health failed, or business did not continue to flourish. 
Consequently he limited his expenditure to a sum far below 
his earnings ; indeed, he continued a tenant in the Highgate 
villa at a rental of fifty guineas per annum, when his yearly 
income had reached thousands. Nor did he feel less happy 
living in this style than he did when — to humour the ideas of 
some of his business correspondents, who thought he should, for 
reasons of policy, if for no other, set up an establishment more 
befitting his fortune — he removed to Wilmington Lodge, a 
house in the vicinity of Highgate, standing in about three 
acres of ground, at a rental of £160 per annum. 

But he had very little time to enjoy the superior advan- 
tages of his new home. Breakfasting every morning at half- 
past seven, he reached his counting-house by nine o'cloisk, and 
seldom returned to Wilmington Lodge before eight in the 
evening. Even then the business of the day was not over, as 
he frequently brought home with him sufficient work to occupy 
his time till long after midnight. Business, in fact, con- 
stituted then his chief source of pleasure. 

The omnibus, while it conveyed him to and from the city, 
afforded a very agreeable opportunity of recreation, and in the 
chop-house he could always find ready, at any hour, a dinner 
to his taste, and at a very moderate ransom. Except on Sun- 
day, he dined for many years in a well-known chop-house in 
'Change Alley, one of those old establishments which had 
been frequented by business men for more than a century ; 
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and \9hither, in days gone by, when they resided above their 
counting-houses, they used to resort to sip their bottle of port in 
the evening. Things, however, were changed since those times. 
Beer had taken the place of wine, and the stream of people ceased 
to flow by six p.m. ; but from one o'clock up to that hour there 
was a constant rush to and from of business men, and an in- 
cessant rattle of knives and forks and pewter dishes. With 
the exception of a few staid old clerks, everybody who came 
in seemed to be in the greatest possible haste to have his steak 
or chop, or a slice from the joint, and be off again imme- 
diately. 

This hurly burly went on from day to day with almost 
clock-like regularity. At two o'clock you would find, day 
after day, the same set of men, but all apparently stran- 
gers to each other, seated at the little tables they had occu- 
pied the day before, and the day before that again, and 
perhaps where many of them had sat at the* same hour for 
years previously. Few of them ever spoke to each other. 
They went there to eat, not to talk. If you entered at 
three o'clock, 'Change Alley chop-house contained a different 
set of men. They were, however, generally speaking, the 
identical men who had been there the day before at the same 
hour. At four o'clock there was another change, and at five 
also, though in both cases they were the customers of the 
previous day. The four and five o'clock men were generally 
of a somewhat higher grade ; at least they sat a little longer, 
and now and then ordered half a pint of port instead of the 
pint of half-and-half. After that time the business of the 
house became very slack, and by six o'clock the place was 
almost deserted. 

Amongst the many regular frequenters of 'Change Alley 
chop-house, one old man in particular attracted Claremont's 
attention, from his more than usual regularity and his silent 
serenity of movement. Every day he would be found there 
at the same hour, and in the same comer of the room. He 
had never been known to dine at any other hour, or in any 
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other room. At ten minutes past two he took his seat at a 
little table in the large room up- stairs, in the comer nearest 
the fireplace, and farthest away from the door ; at ten minntes 
to three o'clock he left. His dinner consisted of two mutton 
chops, one following the other on a hot pewter plate, and two 
mealy potatoes, one piece of bread, a small bit of cheese, and 
a half-pint of beer in a pint pewter pot j old stagers alwaja 
had their half-pints in pint pots, so as to ensure full measure. 
Claremont never heard him speak to any person, nor did any 
one ever speak to him ; not even the waiter, for he knew what 
was wanted, and the old man knew what he had to pay. 
Having finished his dinner, he laid down its cost with a penny 
for the waiter, and took his departure as noiselessly as he 
came. Claremont felt curious to know the name and occupa- 
tion of a man so systematic in his habits and so punctual in 
his attendance. But though the waiter who usually attended 
upon him had Served in that room for seven years, he had no 
idea of the name of his customer, neither who or what he was, 
nor where he came from ; and Ms master, who had occupied 
the house for upwards of thirty years, was equally ignorant of 
the name, abode, and trade or profession of his daily visitor. 
The landlord said he was one of his oldest customers, and 
had every day, Sundays excepted (he could not remember 
any other exception), made his appearance for more than thirty 
years, a little after two o'clock, and had his dinner, for which 
he always paid, and that was all he knew about him. 

Such is life in the great City of London. Nobody knows 
anything about his neighbour unless he has dealings with 
him, and in that case only when credit is required. Men 
who meet daily on 'Change or in each others' offices, and have 
often large transactions together, know each other only in 
business ; of their family relations, and whether married or 
single, or where they reside, they in ninety-nine cases out of 
the hundred know nothing. Sometimes you may at a water- 
ing-place stumble across a merchant with whom you have had 
dealings for years, with a stout lady leaning on his arm, and 
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followed by a group of young ladies, who you ascertain, with 
surprise, are his wife and daughters, having always been 
under the impression that he was a confirmed old bachelor. 

For many years a distant relation of mine had a house in 
Portland Place, and he had occupied it for more than twelve 
months without giving a thought as to who were the occupants 
of the house adjoining, the hall-door of which was only a few 
inches from his own ; nor had his neighbour thought of inquir- 
ing after the new-comer ; and matters might have remained 
in this state for many more years, had not the merest accident 
thrown them together at their respective doors. 

"Well,'' said my relative, with surprise, one morning before 
breakfast, to an old and intimate friend who was cleaning the 
soles of his shoes on the scraper which stood between the 
door of the two houses ; " well, what brought you [here to 
clean your shoes at my door-scraper 1" 

'* Ah, good, very good,'' said old Guthrieson, laughing, and 
rubbing his hands at the joke. " Your scraper ! good. What 
next ? My scraper, if you please j for I have lived here for 
more than twenty years I" 

These two gentlemen, intimate City friends, had resided 
for twelve months with only a nine-inch wall between them, 
and though meeting almost daily in the City were not aware 
of the fact, nor had either of them ever had the curiosity to 
inquire the name of his neighbour. They left home in the 
morning and returned home at night at different hours, and 
never met except in the City, and I daresay they might both 
have remained for years in happy ignorance of each other's 
domicile, had it not been for this accidental meeting ; indeed, 
my relative informed me that though he occupied that same 
house for seven or eight years, he never to his knowledge saw 
the head of the house on the other side of that which Mr 
Guthrieson occupied ; and I am not sure that he even knew 
his name. People residing in provincial towns would hardly 
believe such things possible ; but I state facts and circum- 
stances within my own knowledge, and I doubt not but that 
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many of my readers will be able to confirm them from their 
own experience of life in London. 

The year 1847, which was one of great saccess to Claremoxx^ 
happily swept away some gigantic bubbles connected with the 
East India and other trades. Amongst the nnmber who 
failed, the firm of Messrs Catchim, Oldim, k Fleece, of Broad 
Street, whom my readers will remember, were the most c(m- 
spicuous. They were largely engaged in the East India trade, 
and it may be recollected that it was to the junior partner 
of that firm that Claremont bore a letter of introduction when 
he first came to London, and from whose intellectual clerks he 
received so polite and courteous a reception. 

Mr Catchim, the senior partner of this firm, was too 
important a personage to trouble his head with its ordinary 
business ; nevertheless, though seldom seen in the of&ce, he 
performed an important part in keeping the great machine of 
which he was the head in motion. Without him it would 
have come to a standstill long before. 

Mr Catchim, with his wife and family, lived in great style 
in Park Lane. He gave grand dinners, and at his table were 
generally to be found most of the leading civil and military 
men who were, or had been, in the service of the East India 
Company, and more especially those who were known to have 
realised a good deal of money in it. Mrs Catchim, on the 
other hand, gave gorgeous evening parties where the sons and 
daughters of the Uite of India were always to be found ; and 
the Misses Catchim, ever ready to assist papa and mamma, 
placed their services at the disposal of families arriving in 
London from the East, who required to be shown the sights, 
and to be introduced into fashionable society. Now, many of 
my readers may think that all this had very little to do with 
the business of the firm ; but it had. That grand concern 
never had any money of its own, and its very existence de- 
pended on handling and turning over the money of other 
people ; and as most of those who dined with Mr Catchim, or 
attended the " at homes " of his wife, were constantly receiv- 
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ing remittances from India, it was very natural that they 
should request these to be made through the firm of which 
their " esteemed friend," Mr Catchim, was the head. Again, 
they had at times money to send to the East, and investments 
to make both there and in this country, and who could offer 
them better advice on such matters than the senior partner of 
Messrs Catchim, Oldim, <k Fleece, whose commercial experi- 
ence was so great, and whose business transactions extended 
aU over the world? It will therefore be seen, that the family 
of Catchim were very important partners in the business of 
Broad Street, even though the head of it seldom spent more 
than an hour or two a day in the City. 

Mr Oldim, a very different sort of man from his senior, at- 
tended constantly in the City, though at times and under 
certain circumstances it was no easy matter to obtain an 
interview with him. Mr Oldim was the financial partner, 
and had none of the polished, plausible manners of Mr 
Catchim ; but his rough, and apparently very frank and out- 
spoken manner, suited the part he had to play in the great 
concern. His work was at times arduous and difficult. I 
shall endeavour to explain the nature of it. This very great 
establishment had of course various branches in the East. 
There were Catchim, Oldim, k Company, of Calcutta, John 
Catchim, of Madras — or Jack Ketch <k Company, as I once 
heard a man maliciously call that branch of the concern. Then 
there were Fleece, Pluckim, & Company, of Bombay ; and 
Oldim, Fast, k Company, of Point de Galle ; with Smart 
& Company, of Singapore and Penang ; and Oldim, BuUey, 
k Company, of Hong Kong and Shanghae. Besides these 
branches there were other correspondents, both at home and 
abroad, who, though they drew as largely upon the London 
firm as its branches, were not supposed to be partners, 
though they were in various matters very much in its confi- 
dence. 

When Mr Catchim's west-end friends had remittances to 
send abroad, Mr Oldim's duty was to receive their money, and 
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giye them the draft of his finn in exchange for it upon the 
branch of their house resident at the place where the money 
had to be received. Then the branches abroad received 
money, for which they gave their drafts at six months' sight 
upon the head concern in London. All these monetaiy 
transactions were under the management of Mr Oldim ; and 
this branch of the business was light and easy. The pro- 
ducers of sugar, indigo, rice, saltpetre, jute, and almost every- 
thing grown in India, required to send the proceeds of their 
skill or industiy to market for sale. Messrs Catchim, 
Oldim, & Fleece afforded those of them whom they could 
catch every facility. Their houses abroad received the pro- 
duce, and consigned it for sale to the head firm in London, 
giving them advances in the shape of six months' sight bills, 
to the extent of two-thirds of its value; and when sold, 
charging a handsome commission, and granting bills for the 
balance. This was also comparatively easy. 

But beyond all this, a large amount of bills had always to 
be kept afloat, not represented either by the money lodged for 
remittance or by the produce sent on consignment, but essen- 
tially necessary, over and above the money and produce of 
other people which they held, to keep the great bubble 
afloat ; for it must be understood, as afterwards appeared, that 
this' magniflcent concern had for many years before it burst 
been not merely worth nothing, but had long been nearly 
£1,000,000 sterling in debt. My readers will therefore 
readily understand that Mr Oldim, the financial partner, 
held no sinecure office in the negotiation of these bills, 
and that when people who wanted money from the firm 
wished to see him, his excuse of being "very much engaged," 
though perhaps not true at the time, was imder the circum- 
stances legitimate enough, for he had really a great deal on 
his shoulders. In ordinary times, to discount huge parcels of 
bills is in itself a work of labour, and when the crisis of 
1847 came, Mr Oldim found that bankers shrugged their 
shoulders when the drafts of Fleece, Pluckim, <fe Company, 
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or John Catchim & Company, or any of the other Fleeces, 
or CatchimSj or Pluckims upon the head firm, or vice versa, 
were presented for discount. They hinted that these drafts 
had, in vulgar phraseology, too strong a resemblance to 
"pork upon bacon" for them, so that Mr Oldim's labour 
and struggles to keep the great concern afloat were at such 
times tremendous. 

The other partner in the London house, Mr Fleece, man- 
aged the shipping branch of the business, and had charge 
of the details of the office arrangements. 

It was Mr Fleece who attended to the business of the 
then well-known Mr Overhaul, the gigantic Liverpool ship-? 
owner, one of their correspondents, and in one of whose 
ships Richard Claremont had hoped to obtain a berth 
through his influence. Mr Overhaul in his day was, in a 
sense, really one of the greatest of Liverpool shipowners. 
At one time he owned ninety-three ships, many of which 
exceeded 1000 tons register, and all of them, according as 
they came to London, or were sent to Lidia, were consigned 
either to Messrs Catchim, Oldham, & Fleece, or to their 
correspondents abroad ; so that there was a large amount of 
bills constantly passing, either drawn by the captains of the 
ships in favour of the agents upon their owner for " disburse- 
ments," and endorsed in favour of the head of the firm, or 
by Mr Overhaul himself upon head-quarters, on account of 
freights. All these bills looked legitimate enough; but in 
the panic of 1847 the bankers and discount brokers shrugged 
their shoulders even at them. At last they refused to have 
anything to do with their paper, and consequently when it 
could no longer be made to float, the gigantic bubble burst. 

From this hasty outline it is easy to see how such concerns 
are kept on the surface, and the wonder is, how they so often 
manage to escape detection so long as they do. It might be 
said of them, as was once said of a well-known Lancashire 

speculator — " B , I wonder how you sleep at night with 

so many acceptances floating about.'' '' Ahj" replied 
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^ jaa ahonld rather wonder how the people sleep who tnirt' 
me." Of course when the head house failed, al^ its branches 
exploded, and many of its conespondenti^ inclading Mr 
OyerhauL It would be vain to attempt to portraj the 
misery which these failures occasioned. Widows and father- 
less children, whose all had been deposited in their hands ; 
and numerous families, who had returned from India with an 
independence, were stripped of everything they possessed; 
and retired East India officers and others found themselyefl^ 
after a life of honest labour, entirely ruined in their old age 
by these polished imposters, for in many respects they were 
really nothing better. 

Strange, however, as it may appear, Gatchim & Company 
showed when they failed, as all bubbles seem to be able to do, 
a large surplus in their favour, and their poor victims were 
buoyed up for years with the hope — ^the vain hope — ^that they 
would yet be paid their claims in f ulL The " great firm " that 
showed a surplus, never, however, paid one Bhilling in the 
pound sterling ; yet the partners and their &milies continued 
to live after their insolvency in apparent affluence ; while the 
aged, the widowed, and orphan creditors pined away in 
misery, and not a few of them were buried as paupers. 

The clearance effected by the panic of 1847 left a great 
many large offices empty, and amongst the number that which 
had been occupied by Messrs Catchim, Oldim, & Fleece, 
which could not for some time find a tenant. It was a hand- 
some and an imposing building so far back as 1831 ; but since 
then it had been enlarged and materially improved. Only the 
year before the disaster the lease had been renewed for twenty- 
one years, and there had been an outlay of upwards of ^2000, 
in the shape of additions, such as time and wind clocks, 
mounted in silver facings, and other new fixtures and furni- 
ture. The whole was offered to Claremont, who was 
in search of larger premises, in auctioneer phraseology, at a 
" tremendous sacrifice." 

His business had advanced so rapidly, that though he had 
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considerably^ enlarged the offices in Coruhill, to which he had 
removed from St Swithin's Lane, they were still too small. 
The number of his clerks had risen by degrees from four to 
eighteen, and the increased accommodation required by the 
exigencies of the increased business this fact implies, rendered 
it necessary he should look out for larger premises. But the 
Broad Street offices, with which were associated no very pleas- 
ing recollections, never once entered his head, and never would 
had they not been pressed upon him. A thousand pounds 
was asked for the goodwill of the lease, a similar sum for the 
fixtures, besides an annual rental of £1000, so that when 
Claremont offered, half in joke, to relieve the assignees of the 
insolvent estate from the responsibility of the lease and give 
them £200 per annum rent, and £200 for the furniture and 
fixtures, he had no idea that they would accept a sum so far 
below what they demanded ; they, however, a month or two 
afterwards, did so j and thus he became possessed of the offices 
of the once great East India firm, from which he had been 
spumed seventeen or eighteen years before, when in search of 
employment as a sea-boy. 

He now took position amongst the first in his line of 
business in the great City. He had gained it by steady 
industry and rigid adherence to sound commercial prin- 
ciples. Avoiding speculation in every form, he confined him- 
self to commissions; and as his capital accumulated, which 
it did with great rapidity, he invested it in enterprises, 
the operation of which rested on no uncertain foundation. 
His attendance at the office was constant and regular ; sitting 
in the midst of his clerks, he not merely set them an example 
of punctuality, but he saw that the business was properly 
attended to. He endeavoured also to maintain a uniform 
system — saw that every letter was courteously answered in 
course of post, and that the sailor's wife, in an inquiry after her 
husband, received as prompt a reply as the great shipowner 
who entrusted him with the consignment of his vessels. Nor 
would hd allow any irregularity or undue favours in the conduct 
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of his business with even merchants whose influence might 
have been of much value to him, one instance of which maj 
be given. 

The custom in London, when a ship arrives, has long been 
to place an estop upon her cargo in the docks until the freight 
is paid. The custom is sound ; and the law provides that 
the dock company shall not deliver the goods from its ware- 
houses until a release is granted by the shipowner or his 
agent, or until the freight due upon the goods is paid into the 
hands of the dock company; and yet freight, by a long- 
established custom, was not payable, as a rule, for two months 
after arrival. The two customs were conflicting, and, to har- 
monise them, the agents for the ships frequently granted a 
release for the cargo, allowing the payment for the freight upon 
it to stand over until the expiration of two months. In the 
panic of 1847, Claremont saw that any relaxation from the 
system provided by law, while it gave an undue advantage to 
the needy speculator, was attended with great risk to the ship- 
owner. The consignee of the goods had no right to claim more 
than the discount on the freight for the unexpired time, should 
he wish to take delivery before the end of the two months. The 
indulgence, however, had become so general, that almost every 
consignee, unless he were a man entirely without credit, 
obtained the release without payment of the freight on appli- 
cation to the broker's ofl&ce. Thus speculators such as Catchim 
& Company were placed on a footing of equality with the 
wealthy merchant to whom it would have been no inconveni- 
ence to pay the freight at anytime; but when once the custom 
was relaxed, it became a most delicate and difficult matter for 
the broker to draw the line between the man of straw and the 
capitalist. 

When, therefore, Claremont resolved, as the only means of 
solving the difficulty, to release no goods until the freight 
was paid, he took a step which could hardly fail to rouse the 
ire of almost every consignee ;■ the man of straw asked, if he 
meant to doubt his credit and insult him, and men of means 
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in many instances were really indignant One case in parti- 
cular may be mentioned : it was that of a ship consigned to 
his care, where the bills of lading were in the hands of Messrs 
Overend, Gumey, & Company, a house at that time of great 
and undoubted wealth, and then conducted by a man of high 
principle and imquestionable integrity, — I mean the late Mr 
Samuel Gumey. 

The vessel to which I now refer had just delivered her 
cargo in the St Katherine's Dock, when a clerk from Over- 
end's called to obtain the release of the estop which had been 
put upon it, and evidently expected to receive it as a matter 
of course. When asked if he had brought a cheque for the 
freight, he curtly inquired if Mr Ciaremont meant to insult 
his employers. This refusal to grant release was immediately 
reported by the clerk to his employers, for very soon after- 
wards a sharp note was received from that firm requesting a 
release forthwith for their goods, and stating that they would 
undertake to pay the freight, as customary, at the expiration 
of two months. Ciaremont saw that in this case an explana- 
tion was necessary. Walking, therefore, at once to Lombard 
Street, he asked to see one of the partners, and was ushered 
into the presence of old Mr Gumey himself. 

" Well, friend," said that fine old man, in his smoothest 
and blandest accents, '^ what dost thou want ] ^' 

" I called to explain,'' said Ciaremont, placing before him 
the note he had received from the firm. 

" Ah ! thou art Mr Ciaremont," he replied, " who declines 
to deliver our goods unless thou art paid thy freight. Dost 
thou doubt our ability to pay thee at the customary time % " 

" Not at all, Mr Gumey," said Ciaremont. 

"But it seems so," continued the old gentleman; "and I 
think this determination or new system of thine does indeed 
require some explanation." 

*• It is not a new custom," replied Ciaremont ; " on the con- 
trary, it is a very old one, which has for some time been in 
abeyance^ to the injury of substantial and eminent firms such 
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as your own ; and it is for your benefit that I am resolTed to 

re-estabHsh it." 

" Thou mayest think so," said Mr Gumey ; " but we think it 
rather a bold step for so young a man as thou to adopt a 
practice quite novel to us, even though thou sayest that it is 
done for our interest. And dost thou not think, young miiTi^ 
that we ought to know, without any of thy advice, what \a 
for our benefit, or what is most to our interest)'' added the 
usually placid old gentleman, with a sneer. 

"Some people," he continued, "might say that we did, 
even if thou dost not;" and turning away, he was evidently 
about to cut short the interview, when Claremont quietly ex- 
plained his reason for the course he had adopted, justifying 
it by reference to the critical state of the times, and at last 
touching a theme which flattered the pride of position of the 
then great discount firm, by remarking — " And now if a mer- 
chant of doubtful means calls upon me to ask a release for his 
goods, and gets angry because I do not give it to him, I say — 
* Consider, I pray, sir ; I mean no disrespect to you, but I 
stop all goods, upon principle, until the freight is satisfied — 
indeed, I have just stopped goods of the bills of lading for 
which Messrs Overend, Gumey <fe Company are the holders, 
and if I decline to release iheir goods, unless they pay the 
freight upon them, I cannot see that you have any just 
grounds for complaint when I stop yours.* Thus you see," 
he continued, " I treat all persons alike ; and, without making 
any invidious distinction between the wealthy merchant and 
the speculator, the rule to which I adhere prevents the latter 
from removing his goods from the dock in order to raise money 
upon them, unless he first raises the cash requisite to discharge 
the claim due to the shipowner for freight." 

" Ah ! " said Mr Gurney, somewhat changed in his manner 
and tone, " thou art right after all." 

" Yes," continued Claremont, following up his remarks, 
and gratified by the change which had come over the old 
gentleman's manner ; " I knew you would admit I was right 
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when I had made my explanations, for you see if I released 
all goods in the ships consigned to my care, I should then 
make no difference between the needy, unprincipled speculator, 
and such firms as your own ; and thus these men, so far as 
their credit with the shipowner is concerned, would be held to 
be as good as Messrs Overend, Gumey, & Company — so that, 
after all, you will perceive that the course I adopt is really 
for your benefit, though you did not at first see it in that 
light.*' 

It was clear that this reasoning satisfied Mr Gumey, for on 
parting he shook him heartily by the hand, and promised 
that, if he sent a clerk to their oflSce, a cheque for the amount 
of freight in exchange for the release should be at his service. 

But the practice sometimes bore hard upon solvent mer- 
chants, who, during a time of pressure, had not sufficient 
money at command to pay the freight before their goods 
were released. An incident, illustrative of this, and of the 
sudden reverses to which men engaged in commercial pur- 
suits are often subjected, is worthy of record in these pages ; 
although, had my Log been a romance instead of a narrative 
of the incidents of real life, I dare say some of my readers 
would be disposed to consider it a very unlikely occurrence. 

Claremont, it will be remembered, was apprenticed to the 
ship Cleopatra. Her owners, my readers will no doubt also re- 
collect, were Messrs Montgomery <fe Armstrong, who, as I have 
already stated, were very extensive West India merchants and 
planters; they were also large shipowners. Their business 
was then second to none in the same trade, their wealth un- 
doubted, and their credit stood high in England and in all the 
markets of Europe. Though he had the name of being a 
keen, money-making man, Mr Armstrong, the head of the 
firm, who had for many years resided in London, occupied a 
proud and deservedly high position in commercial circles. 
Deprived of the labour necessary for the cultivation of the 
produce, their estates year by year became less valuable ; and 
for a great many years previous to 1847 the business of this 
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firm, like that of almost every other comiected with our West 
India possessions, had been retrograding steadily. And though 
the Messrs Montgomery & Armstrong, being merchants and 
shipowners as well as planters, suffered less than others whose 
property lay in the West Indies, yet their position was very 
different in 1847 from what it had been when Claremont 
entered the service as an apprentice. 

Towards the end of that year, when the credit of almost 
every firm doing an extensive, and in any way speculative, 
business was sadly shaken, a vessel laden with sugar arrived 
from Demerara, consigned to his care. In this case, as 
in all others, an estop had been lodged on her arrival with 
the dock company upon her cargo of sugar for the freight ; 
and on application for release, the clerk at the head of the 
inward department declined to grant it unless upon payment 
of freight. As the order was general, no reference had, under 
these circumstances, been made to Claremont, and the follow- 
ing letter contained the first intimation he had of the refusal 
to grant a release of the cargo : — 

"MooEGATB Steeet, Vlth Novemher 1847. 

** Sir, — On sending our clerk to obtain release from the St 

Katherine's Dock of the cargo of sugar belonging to us, ex 

ship Sumatra, consigned to your care, we were disappointed 

in not receiving the customary pass. We shall feel obliged if 

you will order it to be made out and delivered to us, and we 

undertake that the freight on the sugar shall be paid to you, 

as per bills of lading, at the expiration of two months after 

arrival. 

" We are. Sir, your obedient servants, 

" Montgomery & Armstrong. 

" Kichard Claremont, Esq. 

" P,S. — The bearer waits your answer, which we trust will 
contain the usual release-note for our sugars." 

The name of the firm flashed vividly on Claremont's recol- 
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lection. He had had no intercourse with it since he left the 
Arethttsa^ in which he had been second mate, to join my ship 
in Liverpool. That name, which he once held in high respect 
mingled with a sort of awe by its greatness, had for years been 
forgotten. He had not till then even heard Messrs Mont- 
gomery & Armstrong incidentally mentioned since he left 
their service. But that was not surprising ; since he settled 
in London his avocations had been different from theirs, and 
consequently they had not been in the way of intercourse ; 
while his shipping connection being very limited in the West 
Lidia trade, there were comparatively few ships laden with 
its produce consigned to his care; but every incident con- 
nected with the firm started on receipt of their letter as fresh 
to his mind, as if it had been a thing of yesterday. He, how- 
ever, could only deal with them, as he had dealt with all 
others, and in reply to their request wrote to them as fol- 
lows : — 

"CoBNHiLL, I7ih November 1847. 
" Gentlemen, — Li reply to your letter of this date, I regret 
to advise you that it is not in my power to grant a release for 
the cargo of sugar belonging to you, ex Sumatra, unless the 
freight is paid. I do not make you any exception to the 
rule, for in all cases the payment of the freight is required in 
exchange for the release. You are no doubt aware that I am 
merely agent for this ship, and must act in accordance with the 
instructions of her owner, which require me to hold the cargo 
for freight. — I am, Gentlemen, your most obedient Servant, 

" Richard Clakbmont. 
** Messrs Montgomery & Armstrong.'' 

Within half an hour from the time this letter was despatched 
a gentleman walked into his office, and requested the favour 
of a private interview with the writer of it. Though Mr 
Montgomery might then be wearing on to seventy years of age, 
time had ms^de comparatively little change in him, and Clare- 
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mont Imew him the instant he was shown into his priyate 
room. 

'^ Mr Claremont/' said Mr Montgomery, as soon as the door 
was closed upon them, '^ I am a stranger to yoU; and con^ 
sequently I have no light to expect to be made an exception 
to your rule; but," he continued, "my firm has been long 
established, and I should hope that our promise to pay you 
the freight at maturity on account of our sugars, ex SumcUray 
would be sufficient.'' The old gentleman spoke with agitation, 
and seemed hurt that the release had been refused. 

Claremont explained to him, as he had done to Mr Gumey, 
how matters stood; but in the course of the conversation 
which followed, it appeared that the two cases were very dif- 
ferent. By degrees it came out that the pecuniary resources 
of the members of the firm were not what they had been ; that 
their losses upon their West India property had been very 
heavy ; and that their shipping had of late been far from suc- 
cessful, while the panic, and commercial disasters of that year 
had pressed so heavily upon them, that they had great diffi- 
culty in maintaining their position. 

" It is most important,*' said Mr Montgomery at last, and 
with considerable display of feeling, " that we should have 
these sugars released ; and* to be candid," he added, with a 
struggle to give utterance to the confession, " it is really not 
convenient to pay the freight under discount ; but I can assure 
you, that it will be paid by the expiration of the two months, 
or before that time, if we are able to realise anything like the 
price that ought to be obtained for the produce : " frankly 
adding, that the sugars were to some extent already hypothe- 
cated, and that no further advance could be obtained upon 
them, unless they were released from the freight-charge under 
which they were retained in the docks. 

Claremont said that he regretted he could not deviate from 
the rule he had laid down — ^that his instructions from the 
owners of the Sumatra were peremptory not to part with any 
portion of the cargo to any person until the freight had been 
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paid ; and he expressed a hope that Mr Montgomery would 
not consider the refusal as a matter personal to himself, 
adding, but without stating the reason — " If I dared to do so, 
I should be only too happy to make you an exception to the 
rule/' 

The old merchant looked very sad, and there was evidently 
a hard struggle between his broken, yet proud spirit, and the 
admission of the actual state of his affairs. 

"Cannot you in this case grant what I wanti" he again 
asked, with considerable agitation. " I can answer you, if 
you do, that the owner of the ship will not suffer ; and as I 
have admitted so much, I may now state to you in further 
confidence — and I need not say how keenly I feel the present 
urgency of our case — that we have a large amount of accept- 
ances falling due in the course of this week. We have made 
every effort to raise an amount of money sufficient to meet 
them, but we shall be short of the required sum unless you 
release to us these sugars. I must," he continued in great 
distress, " I really must have the release. Without it I cannot 
obtain the warrants, and unless these are in my possession, it 
will be impossible for me to raise the sum I require. I know 
not what to do if you adhere to your resolution. If our bills 
go back unpaid — my God !" — and the fine old merchant 
clasped his forehead in his hands — " alas ! the firm of which 
I have been so proud, and of which I have been the head for 
forty years — ^the firm which has stood the brunt of every storm ' 
for more than a hundred years — that firm will be ruined ! My 
name in the Gazette! — what will people say, what will they 
think ? Cannot you save me, Mr Clareniont, from this terrible 
disgrace ]'* 

Claremont^s eyes were slowly filling with tears, as he looked 
at the brave old merchant in his agony of despair. " I cannot, 
Mr Montgomery," he said, the words almost choking him as 
he uttered them, — " I really cannot deviate from the instruc- 
tions I have received, they are so imperative, and in this case 
no option whatever is left with me. The owner of the ship 
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has already been a sufferer by some of the failures which haye 
recently taken place, and I dare not deviate from his orders ; 
but/' continued Claremont, drawing a cheque from the drawer 
of his table, and filling it up as he spoke, " here is a cheque 
which I have filled up in favour of your firm for £2000; you 
can pay it into your bankers as you pass along. The freight 
on the sugars by the Sumatra will be somewhere about £1800, 
and for that amount whenever your clerk has agreed the 
account, he can hand your cheque to the young man in my 
ofiice, who has the inward business under his charge, in ex- 
change for the release, which will then be quite ready for you. 
* One good tuin deserves another,* " continued Claremont : 
" you can repay me the loan at your convenience/* 

Mr Montgomery raised his head from his hand, on which 
it reclined, and his elbow from his knee, looked at Clare- 
mont, then glanced at the cheque, which was presented for his 
acceptance, shook his head, and with a sigh slowly repeated 
the words — "'One good turn deserves another I* it is a 
mistake. I never saw you before to-day, Mr Claremont, 
and how could I have done you a good turn ]" said the old 
man. " It cannot be so. You must be under some misap- 
prehension.'* 

" Yes, but it is so/' replied Claremont ; " you have seen me 
before, and you have done me a good turn. You once owned/' 
he continued, " a ship named the Cleopatra, which you will 
remember ; and in that ship you had an apprentice, a poor 
and almost friendless youth, named Richard Claremont, whom 
you may not remember. But you may recollect of that same 
apprentice when he became second mate of the same ship after 
she was rebuilt; how, when the vessel was berthed in the 
London Docks on her return from Demerara, you came on 
board and found that young man laid up with a broken leg ; 
how you kindly asked him all about the accident, and took 
him with you in a cab to have the benefit of Sir Astley 
Cooper's advice ; how you gently placed your hand upon hia 
shoulder and told him to be of good cheer, and generously 
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slipped a five pound note into his hand, and promised him the 
berth of second mate in your new ship Arethusa, and how you 
kept your word ; — you may not remember all these things, 
but I do," continued Claremont; "I remember them as if 
they had occurred only yesterday. I can never forget your 
kindness. I am the orphan sea-boy, and the friendless youth 
with the shattered thigh to whom you spoke warm and heart- 
felt words, and whom you so generously assisted in his distress. 
So take this cheque, my dear sir, and if you are never able to 
repay me, never mind, I can spare it. I cMinot tell you how 
pleased I am to have it in my power to aid you in this evi- 
dently trying emergency." 

The old man looked vacantly at first, as if he had raised his 
head from sleep, and had been dreaming ; his eyes wandered 
as if his mind were in search of something it could not find. 
But he recollected the visit with the youth to his friend. Sir 
Astley ; still he could not for the moment say so, his heart 
was too full ] at last, when a few tears had found their way 
down the furrows of his face, affording him the desired relief, 
he said in a low voice, almost in a whisper — *' I cannot tell 
you what I feel ; you have saved me and my firm from ruin. 
May God reward and bless you. You shall not — no, you can 
never lose by such generous conduct." 

The credit of Messrs Montgomery <fc Armstrong was thus 
saved at a most critical moment. Claremont soon afterwards 
received repayment of the loan, while he had the Inestimable 
satisfaction of befriending one who had been a friend to him 
in his need. The firm maintained its position till the death 
of its senior partner in 1856, when its affairs were wound up, 
and Mr Armstrong retired with a respectable competency to a 
small estate which he had purchased in the vicinity of his 
native town, I dare say not so rich as he once hoped to be 
when driving a hard and lucrative business at Georgetown, 
but with ample means to make himself very comfortable 
during the remainder of his life. 

Mr Montgomery passed the evening of his days in much 
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comfort, and Claremont spent manj pleasant eyenings with 
him at his house on the banks of the Thames, where he had 
long resided, and where he died. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The session of 1849 produced a measure of public policy affect- 
ing the interests of British shipowners, which greatly alarmed 
many of those for whom Claremont acted. The Government 
of Lord Eussell had resolved to repeal our navigation laws. 
No such sweeping change in our maritime policy had ever been 
contemplated by any previous Government. The Tories said 
it was suicidal ; three-fourths of our shipowners foretold ruin 
in consequence to themselves and every branch of trade which 
depended on them for support. Though urged to join the 
opposition he hesitated. He saw that the steps towards free 
trade which had been taken in 1820 and 1824, when we 
entered into treaties of reciprocity with other nations, had 
been of material benefit to the country, and that, therefore, 
to reverse that policy, as some of our shipowners desired, 
would have been an act of extreme folly, even had it been 
possible ; but at the same time he thought that Lord Bussell 
ought not to have introduced a measure which would place 
the ships of foreign nations in our ports on an equality "v^ith 
our own, unless those nations admitted our shipping into 
their ports on the same footing. 

There could be no doubt of the equity of these views ; and 
without considering the practicability of carrying them into 
effect, Claremont made his first appearance in public as one of 
their exponents, and consequently as opposed to Lord Bus- 
sell's measure, which was one of unconditional repeal. Great 
numbers of shipowners coincided with his views, and his. 
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speeclies were eagerly read and extensively circnlated. Many 
of them, however, were anxious that he should stand out for 
the policy of the ancient law of Cromwell in all its integrity 
and rigour, while others did not desire any change whatever 
in the laws then in force, though they would not have ob- 
jected to the restoration of Cromwell's enactments. Amongst 
the advocates of the latter policy, Mr Jarrow, a shipowner, 
who had been in Parliament, was one of the most prominent ; 
and his colleague, Mr Twindle, a great admirer of Cromwell, 
was perhaps the most earnest in favour of the former. De- 
puted by the shipowners' society, these two gentlemen waited 
upon Claremont to discuss the subject. 

" We live in our island homes, sir," said Mr Jarrow, who 
was a fluent speaker, and a man of many words, warming as 
he spoke. " We are an isolated people : our pride, and our 
strength, and our glory have ever been upon the ocean ; 
destroy our merchant ships, ruin their owners, and what be- 
comes of the British navy % Where are we to find another 
nursery for our seamen 1 Does Lord Russell expect that the 
Swedes, and Norwegians, and Portuguese, and Spaniards, 
whom he is about to admit to our ports to swamp British 
ships — does he think the sailors of these ships will do to man 
our ships of war, and fight our battles in the hour of our 
needl" 

" That's the point," said good old Mr Twindle, in his most 
placid manner, who, though a man of fewer words, was only 
as regards the navigation laws, however, a more rigid Tory 
than Mr Jarrow, " K Lord Russell have his own way, we 
shall all be ruined; I say ally for as Mr Jarrow very properly 
puts it, what shall become of us without our ships % " 

1^** But can we not compete with these foreign nations 1 " 
suggested Mr Claremont. 

" Compete with them 1 " exclaimed Mr Twindle, 

" Compete with them ! " retorted Mr Jarrow. *' Compete 
with them ! Is that iall you know 1 " continued the latter, 
his tongue now fairly loose upon his favourite hobby. ** Why, 
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the thing 's absurd. Don't yon know we get all car hemp 
and tar from Eussia, and our cheapest timber from Finland 
and Norway and Sweden % Why, everything required for the 
construction of a ship, as well as the labour, can be obtained 
abroad at one half the price it would cost here. Then the 
sailors of these nations don't get half the pay that our sailors 
do, and are satisfied with black rye-bread and crowdy, while 
ours demand their regular allowance of beef and pork, and all 
sorts ^of good things, which the Fins and Swedes never see. 
Compete with them ! Why, sir, it would be entirely out of 
the question to think of doing so. If Lord Kussell and 
Labouchere will persist in their mad legislation, there is 
nothing for us but to shut up our shipyards, build our vessels 
abroad, and sail under a foreign flag. Then what have these 
nations done for us that we should all at once take it into 
our heads to ruin ourselves for their benefit % " 

" Why," said Claremont, " you know I am in favour of 
reciprocity. I should only open our ports to the ships of 
those nations which opened their ports to us. What I desire 
is, to see extended to all countries the principles laid down 
by Mr Huskisson in his navigation treaties with foreign 
nations.*' 

*' And what I desire," said Mr Twindle, ** is to see those 
treaties abolished. We have done no good ever since the 
Whigs encroached upon the grand laws of Cromwell. Don't 
you know what that greatest of all political economists, Adam 
Smith, said of them ? He said — and he was claimed by the 
Whigs as one of their party — he said that the navigation laws 
of Cromwell were the wisest laws this country had ever 
enacted." 

^* Ah ! but you must excuse our friend ; Mr Claremont is 
a young man," remarked Mr Jarrow, in a patronising way. 
" He has not had time to study these questions as you and I 
have done : when he does so, he will see matters in the same 
light as ourselves. He will see that the whole of our policy 
is fast becoming suicidal, ruinous, everything to benefit the 
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foreigners, and that no thought has been taken for the artizans 
of this country. Foreign com is now pouring into our ports 
free of duty, grown in countries where the people pay little or 
no rent.*' 

Here Mr Twindle shook his head. Now it must be under- 
stood that Mr Jarrow, though a great Tory politician, had little 
or no stake in shipping, while Mr Twindle, though an equally 
staunch Tory, had all his fortune, a very large one^ in ships \ 
and as the repeal of the corn laws afforded an immense amount 
of increased employment to them, he, as well as most British 
shipowners, was in favour of the repeal of the com laws, 
though that repeal gave the death-blow to their long-cherished 
principles of protection. In Mr Twindle's case it was the 
story of Sir Kobert Peel's red-herring merchant over again. 
There was nothing like British ships in the estimation of a true 
British shipowner, and so long as the Whigs did not deprive 
him of protection, he did not care what other interests they 
left to depend on themselves. The ruin of the British farmer 
was a matter of little consequence to Mr Twindle, so long as 
he obtained increased rates of freight for his ships by the 
conveyance of foreign corn. 

" You shake your head," continued Mr Jarrow. " I know 
you and I don't agree altogether about that corn measure of 
Peel and Cobden ; but you '11 see the mischief that will come 
out of it before long." 

" There has been no mischief as yet," hinted Claremont ; 
" for whenever there is a farm to let there are more applicants 
for it, and at a higher rent, than there ever were before." 

" Ah ! that may be," said Mr Jarrow ; *' but stop, that won't 
continue — that ain't the point." 

Mr Jarrow always said so when any awkward fact was in- 
troduced which gave a flat contradiction to his arguments, 
though he flew away from the point often enough when he 
could pick up any arguments in favour of his own views. 

" Well, Mr Claremont, you say that in all legislation we 
must consider, not the interests of any particular branch of 

IB. 
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trade, but what is best for the interests of the nation ; then," 
continued Mr Jarrow, *' what can the nation gain by the repeal 
of the navigation laws ? We know what will be lost ; but can 
you or anybody else tell me what the British nation is to gain 
by it ) Take every article of import into consideration, and 
allow the greatest possible reduction of freight, and what does 
the consumer gain ) Say that the freight on grain by the 
adoption of this suicidal policy is reduced even four shillings 
per quarter, the price of the four-pound loaf wiU not be 
brought one hali^enny lower. If we import cotton one 
farthing per pound cheaper, we may reduce the price of calico 
by one-fifth of a farthing per yard j a farthing per pound re- 
duction on the freight of wool may make our coats a penny 
cheaper ; and twenty shilliugs per ton measurement on the 
freight of tea will enable the consumer to obtain it, if the 
grocer likes, for a halfpenny per pound less than he has hitherto 
paid. These will be the nation's gains. These, and mck like 
bounties, are to be conferred on the nation, while to obtain 
them Lord Russell proposes a measure which, if ever it be- 
comes law, will annihilate the means of employment of five 
millions of British subjects — for that is the number of mouths 
who depend on our shipping,— and sweep away fifty miUion 
sterling of British capital now invested in our ships. What 
say you to that, Mr Claremont 1 " 

But Claremont only shook his head, as if doubting the 
accuracy of his figures and results. 

" Yes," continued Mr Jarrow, " that will be the effect of 
Lord John's policy ; and more than that, he will drive away 
to the service of foreign countries our seamen, who have been 
alike our warriors and the architects of our national and com- 
mercial greatness." 

Though Claremont shook his head at some of Mr Jarrow's 
arguments, and was disposed to question many of his so-called 
facts, he was then very ignorant of all political questions, and 
did not like to offer any very decided opinion either one way 
or other in regard to Mr Jarrow's views ; for as he had been 
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in Parliament, and was considered an established authority by 
the Tory party, Glaremont was persuaded that Mr Jarrow 
must know a great deal more about such matters than he could 
do j indeed, so far as regards excluding the ships of all foreign 
nations from our ports which did not reciprocate, he then held 
the same opinion as Mr Jarrow ; but if that gentleman did 
not go quite so far, Mr Twindle would have excluded them 
altogether under any circumstances. 

However, Glaremont had his doubts on many points raised 
by Mr Jarrow, and hinted that though Baltic timber was 
cheaper, our oak would last much longer ; and that^ though it 
was true we paid and fed our seamen better than the Swedes 
and Norwegians, we got a great deal more work out of them. 
Altogether, he felt that when we took quality into considera- 
tion, and the large amount of coal, iron, and machinery at our 
disposal, we had no valid reastfi to fear competition with any 
w nation ; then he thought that though there might not be much 
direct gain to the consumer by the reduction of the freight on 
many of the articles we imported, yet the reduction which 
competition in the sale, as well as in the importation of these 
articles would bring about, must be of immense importance 
to us as a nation, and would enable us to compete much more 
successfully with other nations than we would be able to do if 
one branch of industry, as Mr Jarrow wished, were taxed so 
that another branch might be protected. He thought that if 
the shipowner realised two or even four per cent, more profit 
by having no foreign competition, everybody with whom he 
dealt would have to bear his proportion of the enhanced rates 
on any article his ship conveyed, and would consequently re- 
quire to charge increased prices for everything they supplied 
to him, so that the shipowner's profit would be more apparent 
than real. 

Besides, his experience in business had taught him that if 
a ship obtained fifty shillings per ton for an outward cargo— 
for instance to Batavia— and fifty shillings thence to Eng- 
land again, there would be more profit than if she had been 
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cliartered at four pounds per ton freight one way, and had 
gone the other in ballast, which the navigation laws of Crom- 
well, in too many instances, obliged a ship to do. 

As neither Mr Jarrow nor Mr Twindle could refute the 
fact, that by the double voyage the owner gained one pound 
per ton, while the nation gained no less than one pound ten 
shillings per ton on all the articles the vessel carried, they 
only said, ** Pooh ! pooh ! " and very complacently told Clare- 
mont that he did not understand the question. 

" The question is this," said Mr Jarrow : *' are we to place 
foreign ships in all our home and colonial ports on the same 
footing with our own ships % and what pretence can there be 
for saying that we, who are taxed for the maintenance of 
these colonies, ought not to have an advantage over persons 
who are not similarly taxed % " 

** But is it not the case," inquired Claremont^ " that the 
first object we have in view in their admission is our own 
benefit, not theirs, so that they may bring to our home ports/ 
or take to our colonies and possessions, the articles required 
at a lower rate of freight than we have hitherto been obliged 
to pay ? " 

" Not at all," said Mr Twindle j " Mr Jarrow has already 
shown to you that the diflference in price to be secured by 
competition is hardly perceptible, and is so insignificant that 
the people of this country could derive no benefit from a re- 
duction of the freight. It is the influence of foreign interests 
in the Cabinet, sir, that is at the bottom of all this mischief ; 
that is the true secret. Don't you know that one of the 
Ministers is a partner in a large Dutch commercial firm ? " 

At this revelation, Mr Twindle nodded to Mr Jarrow, and 
added, " You know all about it." 

" Quite true," said Mr Jarrow ; " too true — far too true. 
It is dreadful to think that the great British shipping interest 
is to be ruined by a Dutchman," 

"Well," said Claremont, '*if a Dutchman now has his 
turn out of us, we have had our turn out of his countrymen 
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during two hundred years ; for the object that Cromwell had 
in view when he passed his 'famous Navigation Laws/ was to 
annihilate Dutch ships altogether." 

This statement, of course, gave renewed vigour to the argu- 
ment that Cromwell's navigation act was the wisest of measures 
for the interests of England ; and thence Mr Jarrow launched 
at great length into the advantages of protection, into which I 
need not follow him. It will be sufficient for me to say that 
he wrote scores of pamphlets, and made hundreds of speeches 
on the subject, copies of which may still be found ; and if 
any of my readers interested in the subject are inclined to 
read them, they may discover therein adduced hundreds of 
of reasons why, if we followed them out, we ought to grow our 
sugar at home, even if required to erect glass houses for the 
purpose, and our cotton in the valley of the Thames, instead 
of buying it from foreigners who live on the banks of the 
Mississippi. Mr JarroVs political creed ignored altogether 
the laws of nature. It was confined to the word " British '* 
— British ships, British manufactures, and British produce — 
nothing else. Though he had no objection to sell in the 
dearest, he declined to buy in the cheapest market, unless 
that market was British. The fact that sugar and cotton 
could only be grown to advantage within the tropics was 
deemed unworthy of his consideration, unless British soil 
could be found within these favoured regions. 

Though the Conservative party made a bold stand against 
Lord Kussell's measure of repeal, backed by many of our 
wealthiest and most influential shipowners, who had previously 
been staunch supporters of his lordship's policy, that great 
measure, as everybody is aware, was carried, and our porta 
were thrown open to the vessels of all nations. 

Gloomy were the predictions of Mr Jarrow and of those 
who with him thought that the star of England's maritime 
power and glory had for ever set. Happily all shipowners did 
not coincide with these dark forebodings. 

The repeal of the navigation laws produced a great change 
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in the mode in which the business of our shipownera was con- 
ducted. Competition obliged them to adopt the most ftp- 
proved models of naval architecture ; and, however repugnant 
to their feelings, necessity taught them that the bluff bows and 
box-like forms of their ships must give way before the long 
vessels and fine lines of their great American rivals. They did 
not like it The Americans, however, being guided by wiser 
men in their legislature than they unhappily are now, bade 
fair at one time to drive us out of much of the trade which we 
had long claimed as exclusively our own. They sent to China 
magnificent vessels, familiarly known by the name of *'*' Yankee 
clippers,'' which for a time carried all before them, and brought 
home for us our early teas in a month less time than we had 
ever been able to make the passage. For a time it seemed as 
if Mr Jarrow's gloomy prophecies were about to be fulfilled, 
and that foreign nations were destined to sweep our unpro- 
tected merchant navy from the face of the ocean — that ocean 
which we had for ages been accustomed to claim as our own 
undisputed property.* 

To have lodged further complaints with the Government, 
and whined for the restoration of protection to our shipping, 
would have been alike vain and childish — protection was gone, 
and gone for ever. The representatives of the people in Par- 

* In 1841, when the navigation laws were in full force, the number 
of vessels registered as belonging to the United Kingdom was 23,461, 
their tonnage 2,93^,399, and the number of men employed 172,341. 
In 1851, when the navigation laws were abolished, the number of ves- 
sels fell to 18,184, but their tonnage had increased to 8,380,936, while 
they were worked by the reduced number of 141,937 men. From the 
Customs' returns lately published, we learn that, in 1867, 40,942 vessels 
were registered in the British Empire, requiring 346,606 men, and 
representing a total of 7,277,098 tons ! Of this large number of ves- 
sels, 27,918 belonged to the United Kingdom, 855 to the Channel 
Islands, and 12,165 to British plantations. A total of 32,756,112 tons 
of shipping entered inwards and cleared outwards during the year. Of 
this amount, 11,197,685 tons British and 5,140,952 tons foreign en- 
tered inwards, and 11,172,205 tons British and 5,245,090 foreign cleared 
outwards. 
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liament had pronounced with the most unmistakable decision 
against it. Claremont saw that there was no hope even of his 
modified form of protection being adopted, and that if foreign 
nations did not reciprocate (many of them, however, did), the 
Order in Council (a power which we had reserved to exclude 
them from our ports) would never be put in force. He, how- 
ever, then felt — for by that time he had made himself fami- 
liar with the subject in all its bearings — that if any such 
power had been exercised, and if we had excluded the ships of 
those nations from our ports which did not reciprocate with 
us, the result would have been not merely a restoration of 
protection in its most pernicious form, but we should thereby 
have done more injury to our own people than we could have 
done to the inhabitants of those countries on whom we 
retaliated. "We should have precluded ourselves from the 
benefit of the services of their ships when it suited our pur- 
pose to engage them, and consequently increased the cost to 
ourselves of the conveyance of every article we required to 
import for our numerous necessities. 

A very little study thoroughly convinced him that, after 
all, the repeal of our navigation laws was a wise measure ; 
and that, while unquestionably for the benefit of the nation, 
it would prove of great advantage to our shipowners, if they 
only adapted themselves to their altered circumstances. 

Living moderately, as he had been doing, and laying apart 
three-fourths of his earnings, he soon accumulated suflBcient 
capital to enable him to become an extensive shipowner him- 
self 3 and acting upon the prudent principle of investing his 
savings in a business which he understood, and which would 
be under his own control, he resolved to commence ship- 
building, at a time when half our ship-yards were being 
shut for want of employment, and when too many of our 
shipowners were giving way to feelings of despondency and 
despair. He therefore contracted for various vessels of from 
800 to 1000 tons register, after the best models, and com- 
bining in their build all the latest improvements; nor did 
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comfort, and Claremont spent many pleasant evenings with 
him at his house on the banks of the Thames, where he had 
long resided, and where he died. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The session of 1849 produced a measure of public policy affect- 
ing the interests of British shipowners, which greatly alarmed 
many of those for whom Claremont acted. The Government 
of Lord Kussell had resolved to repeal our navigation law& 
No such sweeping change in our maritime policy had ever been 
contemplated by any previous Government. The Tories said 
it was suicidal ; three-fourths of our shipowners foretold ruin 
in consequence to themselves and every branch of trade which 
depended on them for support. Though urged to join the 
opposition he hesitated. He saw that the steps towards free 
trade which had been taken in 1820 and 1824, when we 
entered into treaties of reciprocity with other nations, had 
been of material benefit to the country, and that, therefore, 
to reverse that policy, as some of our shipowners desired, 
would have been an act of extreme folly, even had it been 
possible ; but at the same time he thought that Lord Eussell 
ought not to have introduced a measure which would place 
the ships of foreign nations in our ports on an equality y^ith 
our own, unless those nations admitted our shipping into 
their ports on the same footing. 

There could be no doubt of the equity of these views ; and 
without considering the practicability of carrying them into 
effect, Claremont made his first appearance in public as one of 
their exponents, and consequently as opposed to Lord Rus- 
sell's measure, which was one of unconditional repeal. Great 
numbers of shipowners coincided with his viewS; and his. 
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gpeeclies were eagerly read and extensively circulated. Many 
of them, however, were anxious that he should stand out for 
the policy of the ancient law of Cromwell in all its integrity 
and rigour, while others did not desire any change whatever 
in the laws then in force, though they would not have ob- 
jected to the restoration of Cromwell's enactments. Amongst 
the advocates of the latter policy, Mr Jarrow, a shipowner, 
who had been in Parliament, was one of the most prominent ; 
and his colleague, Mr Twindle, a great admirer of Cromwell, 
was perhaps the most earnest in favour of the former. De- 
puted by the shipowners' society, these two gentlemen waited 
upon Claremont to discuss the subject. 

" We live in our island homes, sir," said Mr Jarrow, who 
was a fluent speaker, and a man of many words, warming as 
he spoke. " We are an isolated people ; our pride, and our 
strength, and our glory have ever been upon the ocean ; 
destroy our merchant ships, ruin their owners, and what be- 
comes of the British navy 1 Where are we to find another 
nursery for our seamen 1 Does Lord Russell expect that the 
Swedes, and Norwegians, and Portuguese, and Spaniards, 
whom he is about to admit to our ports to swamp British 
ships — does he think the sailors of these ships will do to man 
our ships of war, and fight our battles in the hour of our 
need 1 " 

" That's the point," said good old Mr Twindle, in his most 
placid manner, who, though a man of fewer words, was only 
as regards the navigation laws, however, a more rigid Tory 
than Mr Jarrow. " K Lord Russell have his own way, we 
shall all be ruined; I say cdl^ ior as Mr Jarrow very properly 
puts it, what shall become of us without our ships ] " 

1^** But can we not compete with these foreign nations 1 '' 
suggested Mr Claremont. 

" Compete with them 1 " exclaimed Mr Twindle. 

" Compete with them ! " retorted Mr Jarrow. *' Compete 
with them ! Is that iall you know?" continued the latter, 
his tongue now fairly loose upon his favourite hobby. ** Why, 
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comforti and Claremont spent many pleasant evenings with 
him at his house on the banks of the Thames, where he had 
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been of material benefit to the country, and that, therefore, 
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would have been an act of extreme folly, even had it been 
possible ; but at the same time he thought that Lord Russell 
ought not to have introduced a measure which would place 
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our own, unless those nations admitted our shipping into 
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There could be no doubt of the equity of these views ; and 
without considering the practicability of carrying them into 
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their exponents, and consequently as opposed to Lord Rus- 
sell's measure, which was one of unconditional repeal. Great 
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speeclies were eagerly read and extensively circulated. Many 
of them, however, were anxious that he should stand out for 
the policy of the ancient law of Cromwell in all its integrity 
and rigour, while others did not desire any change whatever 
in the laws then in force, though they would not have ob- 
jected to the restoration of Cromwell's enactments. Amongst 
the advocates of the latter policy, Mr Jarrow, a shipowner, 
who had been in Parliament, was one of the most prominent \ 
and his colleague, Mr Twindle, a great admirer of Cromwell, 
was perhaps the most earnest in favour of the former. De- 
puted by the shipowners' society, these two gentlemen waited 
upon Claremont to discuss the subject. 

" We live in our island homes, sir,'' said Mr Jarrow, who 
was a fluent speaker, and a man of many words, warming as 
he spoke. " We are an isolated people : our pride, and our 
strength, and our glory have ever been upon the ocean ; 
destroy our merchant ships, ruin their owners, and what be- 
comes of the British navy? Where are we to find another 
nursery for our seamen % Does Lord Russell expect that the 
Swedes, and Norwegians, and Portuguese, and Spaniards, 
whom he is about to admit to our ports to swamp British 
ships — does he think the sailors of these ships will do to man 
, our ships of war, and fight our battles in the hour of our 
needr' 

" That's the point," said good old Mr Twindle, in his most 
placid manner, who, though a man of fewer words, was only 
as regards the navigation laws, however, a more rigid Tory 
than Mr Jarrow. " K Lord Russell have his own way, we 
shall all be ruined; I say ally tor as Mr Jarrow very properly 
puts it, what shall become of us without our ships ? " 

1^'* But can we not compete with these foreign nations 1 " 
suggested Mr Claremont. 

" Compete with them ! " exclaimed Mr Twindle. 

" Compete with them ! " retorted Mr Jarrow. *' Compete 
with them ! Is that iall you know 1 " continued the latter, 
his tongue now fairly loose upon his favourite hobby. ** Why, 
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jected to the restoration of Cromwell's enactments. Amongst 
the advocates of the latter policy, Mr Jarrow, a shipowner, 
who had been in Parliament, was one of the most prominent \ 
and his colleague, Mr Twindle, a great admirer of Cromwell, 
was perhaps the most earnest in favour of the former. De- 
puted by the shipowners' society, these two gentlemen waited 
upon Claremont to discuss the subject. 

" We live in our island homes, sir,'* said Mr Jarrow, who 
was a fluent speaker, and a man of many words, warming as 
he spoke. *' We are an isolated people : our pride, and our 
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was a Teiy useful man to his party, though he durst not vote 
or appear to take any active part at an election. 

The Blues had for their council on the occasion when Clare- 
mont was invited to contest the borough, the town-clerk — a 
retired major, who was once attached to a regiment, the num- 
ber or name of which nobody could discover ; the doctor, who 
attended to that party ; a " gentleman,*' who lived in one of 
the crows' nests on the top of one of the hills ; a large farmer, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the town, who has always 
been on the point of ruin ; and the parson of the parish, who 
considered it necessary to support the Tories, under the im- 
pression that they alone could and would maintain the Church 
and State in their integrity. 

These two great councils generally selected the members 
for Barham, or rather the candidates ; for though there was 
only one member, and that was one too many, the legal 
advisers took care that there should be at all elections two 
candidates. 

Now, I do not mean to insinuate that the electors of Bar- 
ham were any worse than the electors of any other small 
borough ; on the contrary, in this instance the whole of the 
Buflfs manfuUy performed their duty without fee or reward, 
and held together under the most trying circumstances ; but I 
shall, in justice, and as a faithful historian, require to give 
another instance where that party was found, almost to a 
man, to have accepted substantial tokens of remembrance from 
the successful candidate, although in that case the fault was 
not altogether with the electors. 

At every general election, either the Buffs or Blues of Bar- 
ham have always had one candidate besides the sitting 
member; but on this occasion, two fresh candidates were 
required. The squire, who hitherto supported the sitting 
member, had, for reasons best known to himself, been con- 
verted from Biiff to Blue, and as " a colonel " from Spain who 
resided in the town had resolved to foUow his example, the 
gentleman who then represented the borough considered it 
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desirable to shift his quarters, and had given notice that he 
would not seek the suffirages of the electors at the next general 
election. 

When that notice appeared, Barham was on the move ; the 
electors awoke from their slumbers; the lawyers found 
something to do, and the respective councils buckled on 
their armour for the great fight. The Tories had just come 
into power, and having been defeated on an important ques- ' 
tion, had resolved to appeal to the country rather than 
relinquish their places; they consequently were making 
extraordinary efforts to increase their strength, and Barham 
was provided with a candidate to whom they thought there 
was not likely to be any opposition. 

The Eight Hon. Sir Henry Trueblue, K.C.B., who had held 
an important office in a former Conservative administration, 
who had been commander-in-chief of one of our fleets, who 
had distinguished himself in action, and who was then a Lord 
of the Admiralty, was announced. Enormous handbills in 
large blue letters conveyed this important fact to the electors 
of Barham, which ancient seaport, under the admiral's great 
influence, was, so the Blues said, to assume its proper position 
as a naval station. 

The Buffs were somewhat staggered ; they had no card to 
play at all to be compared to an Admiralty lord ; but they 
had in view Mr Claremont, their own townsman, who, though 
few of them had ever to their knowledge seen, had, as they 
learned, become a great shipowner, with very considerable 
influence over fleets of large vessels, which he might be 
induced to send to Barham, instead of to Plymouth or Fal- 
mouth, to embark their passengers. A requisition was there- 
fore at once got up to him, and the doctor, draper, and, of 
course, Noah, were deputed to proceed to London to present 
the memorial to him. Claremont, however, would give no 
definite promise of any kind, until he had time to consider 
the matter ; and when he did so, his promise amounted to no 
more than that, after he had some private conversation with 
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his old friend Noah, he would, as soon as convenient, visit 
Barham, pay his respects to the electors, and judge for 
himself. 

The candidates for that ancient borough had always entered 
it in state — that is, a carriage with four horses and outriders, 
with the buff lining and ribbons provided by the buff draper, 
had invariably been in attendance at a town about ten miles 
distant, to convey their candidate to Barham, so that a proper 
impression of his wealth and importance might be made on 
the minds of the electors ; but Claremont would not hear of 
any such display, and, to the horror of the council, he actually 
entered the borough one morning, unknown to them, in the 
common stage, and carried his carpet bag with his own hands 
into the hotel where he took up his quarters. 

Before leaving London he had made his own plans. He 
felt the importance of increasing the number of the repre- 
sentatives of the maritime interest in Parliament, and he 
considered a seat in the House of Commons to be really a 
laudable object of ambition and a high honour \ but he at the 
same time felt that unless the seat could be obtained by 
honourable means — that is, by the independent votes and free 
voice of the people — it was not worth having, and therefore he 
had resolved to adopt no other than strictly legitimate means 
to secure it. 

On his way to Barham he met a friend, who for some 
years had represented in Parliament a neighbouring borough ; 
and to him he related his intentions, producing the requi- 
sition, and remarking that the parties who had signed it 
would be required to put their names to a distinct pledge to 
wit for him at the ensuing election, or he should not consent 
to stand. 

" Then," said his friend, " you need not take the trouble of 
going to Barham, even though it is your native town. I have 
represented the borough for which I now sit a good many 
years. I have held office, and an office too which gave me 
considerable influence, and placed at my disposal a good many 
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govemment appointments ; but if I were to ask my constitu- 
ents to sign such a bond as you propose, not half a dozen of 
them would do anything of the sort;'' and, with these 
remarks, he looked at Claremont with that expression of pity 
which implied — " What a fool you must he /" 

" Why," he continued, " with all your knowledge and ex- 
perience pf the world, don't you know that * independence 
and honour ' at these small borough elections are mere exprea- 
sions meaning nothing % " 

" Well," said Claremont, " if the electors don't sign, I don't 
agree to stand, that 's all about it." 

" That may be so," replied his friend ; " but I must repeat 
that you may save yourself the trouble of going to Barham, 
or anywhere else, if you expect electors to sign that document; 
and you will never get into Parliament, at least for the first 
time, on any such terms." 

But Claremont, as we have seen, was a man of fixed reso- 
lution ; and as his influence in his own sphere had become 
considerable, he resolved, with all due respect to his friend's 
electioneering experience, that he never would enter the House 
of Commons unless he did so on his own conditions, however 
Utopian. 

The Buff party, though sadly put about by the manner in 
which their candidate had made his first appearance in the 
town, were nevertheless glad to see him, as they were begin- 
ning to think that he might not come at all ; indeed, the Blues 
had circulated a report that he would not come ; and when 
they heard that he really had made his appearance, but only 
in the stage-coach and with a carpet-bag in his hand, they 
gave it out that he was not Mr Claremont, and insinuated 
that he was an impostor. On the evening of his arrival he 
attended a meeting of the requisitionists, and the electors 
generally, so that they might hear what he had to say, and so 
that he might judge if they really desired he should be their 
member, as expressed in the memorial they bad presented to 

him. 

a 
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The Ba£fs attended the meeting in great force, bat sach of 
the Blues as did so came there only to make a noise and in- 
terrupt the proceedings. The Blues, finding that they were 
too few in themselves to propose a counter-resolution with any 
prospect of success, had stationed a brass band outside of the 
building where the meeting was held, and near the window 
which was close to the platform, so that whenever Claremont 
attempted to speak, the band, with its large drum, thoroughly 
drowned his voice. But an interruption of this kind could 
not continue very long. The Buffe, who were physically much 
the more powerful body, became angry at this reiterated annoy- 
ance, very angry indeed ; and as the great bulk of the non- 
electors and roughs were on their side, the Blue musicians 
and their instruments were at last dispersed in a manner they 
had little anticipated — ^in fact, an unsoaped Buff jumped into 
their big drum, which effectually stopped its roar, while another 
rough smashed the bassoon, so that the two noisiest instru- 
ments were summarily silenced. 

When order was restored, Claremont explained his political 
views with clearness and at considerable length, and being a 
good platform speaker, his speech was received with great 
enthusiasm. 

The doctor then rose and proposed the usual resolution — 
that Mr Claremont was a fit and proper person to represent 
in Parliament the ancient borough of Barham, which was 
received with loud cheers, and shouts of — " He'% the man for 

*' Ah ! " said Claremont, when returning thanks for their 
expressions of confidence, " I am very glad to find that my 
political views are your political views, that my sentiments 
are your sentiments, and that, as forcibly expressed by more 
than one of your number, I am the man for you." 

" Jtist the man ! '' roared a hundred stentorian lungs. 

" Well, that being the case," he continued, " you can have 
no objection to furnish me with some proof of your confi- 
dence ; " and, pulling out the paper which had amazed his 
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Parliamentary friend, he remarked, that, under the circum- 
stances,, they would no doubt sign the document he held, in 
lieu of the requisition they had presented to him. 

The doctor, draper, and grocer looked at each other, for 
they had no idea what was coming; and when he read 
the document he had presented for their favourable con- 
sideration, the doctor and Noah were seen to take an enor- 
mous pinch of snufif from each other's boxes ; for though Noah 
had been told very distinctly the terms on which alone Clare- 
mont would consent to stand, he did not suppose that they were 
to be embodied in the form of a stringent deed of agreement. 

It ran as follows : — 

'* To Richard Claremont, Esq., London. 

" We, the undersigned electors of the borough of Barham, 
haying heard you explain your political views, and approving 
of the same, hereby pledge ourselves to record our votes on 
your behalf at the first general election, and use all our moral 
influence to secure your return as our representative in Par- 
liament/' 

The document, as will be seen, was very precise and 
business-like, and contained nothing more than the deputa- 
tion had said should be done, and the electors themselves had 
just resolved to do ; but it took the committee quite aback, 
and neither the doctor, the draper, nor the grocer, not even 
Noah, knew what to say about it ; indeed, they knew that 
some of the electors would not sign an ordinary requisition ; 
that many of them were so independent, that they never 
would say how they intended to vote till the day of election ; 
and that a good number at times did not make up their minds 
till close upon four o'clock in the afternoon of that day. 

" Mr Claremont," cried one old fellow, in extreme despera- 
tion, for he was the man who had first raised the cry— ^" He 'b 
just the man for us," and was consequently taken at his word 
— " Mr Claremont, I ^ hardly think that *s fair." 
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''That is a matter of opinion/' replied Claremont^ witih 
great gravity and coolness. ''AnytMng wMcli two parties 
agree upon knowingly and openly can hardly be unfair ; and 
when I ask the electors to sign this paper in this public room, 
and before so many witnesses, it cannot be said that I desire 
to gain any unfisdr advantage over them. Many of you have 
just been saying that I was the very person to represent you, 
and I only desire that you should confirm with your signatures 
the opinions you have done me the honour to express. If this 
paper is signed by a sufficient number of the electors to make 
my return certain, I shall place my services at your disposal \ 
if not, I shall return to London to-morrow morning, and you 
will, of course, be quite at liberty to choose some other can- 
didate." 

" QuUefairJ" roared all the now-electors in the room, in- 
cluding the women, of whom there were a considerable number 
present, for the women of Barham took an active part in 
elections ; — and if Mr John Stuart Mill again brings forward 
his motion, I would submit this important fact to his special 
notice ; indeed, as a proof of the enlightenment of the women 
of Barham, and of their competency to exercise the fran- 
chise with discrimination, I may state that, on this occa- 
sion, their husbands, sons, and brothers acted on their 
advice, or rather their orders, and though very unwilling to 
commit themselves in any way, seventy-five of them actually 
signed that very evening, amidst the most vociferous rounds of 
cheering from the non-electors of both sexes, the document 
he had presented for their consideration, and which his poli- 
tical friend had said would nofc be signed by haK-a-dozen of 
hia constituents, on whom he had bestowed so many favours. 

"Now then," said Claremont, "we shall have another 
meeting, if you please, to-morrow evening, and you must see 
to bring with you those of the liberal electors who have not 
signed; in the meantime I shall pay my respects, in the 
course of the day, to as many of them as it is in my power to 
visit." 
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Early on the following forenoon he commenced his canvass, 
calling first upon the sqnire, who said he had not made up his 
mind, though it was well known that he had been in daily 
communication with the Conservative Club, and with their 
candidate, the Right Hon. Sir Henry Trueblue, BLC.B., &c. 
&c. <&c. 

The " colonel *' from Spain was next waited upon, but as 
the colonel had found the means of paying his butcher and 
baker's bills, which had stood over for a most unreasonable 
length of time, it was equally well known, when he said that 
he " required time to consider," the course he would take. 

However, as Claremont had ascertained from the sitting 
member certain facts, he was in no way disconcerted by the 
reception he received from the squire and the " colonel," more 
especially as neither of them had anything approaching to 
the influence a stranger might suppose from their position ; 
in fact, the butcher and the baker had said that though they 
were Blues, they would vote with the Buffs if the " colonel '* 
voted with the Blues, and did not pay them their accounts. 

In regard to the squire, I remember once hearing it said of 
the witty author of Sam Slick, that when a member of the 
House of Commons, he invariably made it a rule to go into 
the opposite lobby to that taken by a well-known Whig 
baronet, on the principle that as the baronet in his opinion 
was always wrong, he, Sam Slick, must be right in voting the 
other way ; and such was the case with a few of the Barham 
electors. Whatever side the squire took, they invariably took 
the other, so that his vote and influence were not matters of 
any consequence. 

But there was one man in Barham whose vote at an early 
stage it had always been very important to secure, and that 
was the leader of the dissenting interest. This gentleman was 
also the prime mover in all charitable institutions, and likewise 
a great authority on all controverted religious points ; it was 
therefore necessary that Claremont should pay his respects to 
him before he commenced the usual from door-to-door can*- 
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vass. The old gentleman had of coarse expected the visit, 
and had consequently prepared on a couple of ^eets of fools- 
cap a full list of questions, leaving a blank space after each, 
whereon he might record the candidate's reply. He had also 
a speech prepared, wherein he shadowed forth the various 
charities which the member was expected to support, and 
the duties that would devolve upon him as the repre- 
sentative of Barham in taking care of the poor, but more 
especially the aged and the in£rm. The dilapidated state 
of the dispensary, and the necessity that existed for a fresh 
supply of drugs, were points not overlooked. Then the 
schools — but more especially the infant school, which was 
much in need of repair, the roof having become so very bad, 
that the ''dear little children were ofteU drenched when at their 
lessons.'' Nor did he forget to call the oandidate's attention 
to the fact that the dissenting chapel upon the quay, and which 
was chiefly for the use of the seafaring population — '' a class 
of men in whom Mr Claremont must feel a deep interest " — 
was too small, instancing an esteemed friend of his who satin 
the Conservative interest for a borough on the Tweed, who had 
built and endowed a church with a spire, for the use of his 
constituents, entirely at his own expense. 

Having reminded Claremont of the various local duties that 
devolved on the member, be launched forth in regard to what 
would be expected of him in Parliament; and though Claremont 
was very cautious in his answers, and positively declined to 
promise support to any of the institutions, on the ground that 
all such gifts were nothing more nor less than corruption in 
the garb of charity, yet his answers on the whole were so satis- 
factory that the old gentleman signed the paper 3 and his 
signature secured in the course of that day the support of a 
great many more of the electors of the borough. 

Every candidate for a small borough is required to visit 
every elector in the place, and a very considerable portion of 
the non-electors as well. No candidate, unless he holds the 
borough in his pocket, would have the most remote chance of 
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success unless he did so. Claremont, therefore, pursued his 
house-to-house canvass with great vigour ; wherever an elector 
resided he called and left a card, asking for his vote and influ- 
ence, and when the husband was from home, he had a gossip 
with the wife, and some remarks about her '' fine children," a 
proceeding always considered necessary. He was well adapted 
for this sort of work ; for his manners, like those of most 
sailors, were ofif-hand, frank and easy, so much so, that he 
carried with him the good wishes of most people in the place, 
even when their votes were pledged the other way. When 
therefore the second meeting was held, many more of the 
electors signed the deed. 

Three days more of house-to-house canvassing completed his 
labours. It was amusing to hear the various versions of the 
duties of a member of Parliament, and more especially what 
the people of Barham expected him to do, so far as their own 
interests and that of the place were concerned. Very many 
of them were under the impression, and it was natural enough, 
that members must somehow or other be well paid for their 
services, or they would not be so anxious to secure seats in the 
House of Commons. They also thought that they had numer- 
ous lucrative and sinecure offices at their disposal ; and that 
one who had so great a control over shipping as Mr Claremont, 
would, besides possessing these ordinary advantages, have it 
in his power to do an immense deal for the place, and that 
Barham would become the port of call for all his Indiamen. 
No doubt these impressions, in a great measure, induced the 
Buff electors to give their pledges in a form which I believe no 
electors had ever before done in Barham, or in any other 
borough j however, whatever may have been their reasons, the 
deed was actually signed by 131 electors, or close upon one 
half of the registered number on the list, and a clear majority 
of those who could by any possibility record their votes. Clare- 
mont was fiilly satisfied with the result. 

To make certain, however, that everything would be in 
order, he called upon the mayor, who was « liberal, and 
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asked him, along with another magistrate, to certify that, to 
the best of their knowledge, the persons who had signed, or 
put their marks to the paper — ^many of them could not write 
— r-were duly qualified electors of the borough of Barham. 

Haying had the official seal attached to this important 
document, he invited his committee together, and laid it 
before them. 

" What think you of that 1 " said he inquiringly to Noah : 
" do you think any of the electors will break their bond % " 

Noah was not sure that many of those who had signed it 
were aware of the nature of a bond. He had never, in his' 
experience, known the electors of Barham to pledge them- 
selves in a similar way, or in any other way ; and, there- 
fore, in reply to the inquiry he only shrugged his shoulders, 
turned up the white of his curious little twinkling eyes, and 
took another pinch of snuff. 

The doctor, the draper, and the grocer were, however, " con- 
vinced" that every Buff who had signed would faithfully re- 
cord his vote ; and as they further thought that some of the 
doubtful and wavering Blues, who were influenced more by 
the prospect of Mr Claremont's ships than his political opin- 
ions, would also give him their support, he expressed himself 
satisfied, and requested a meeting to be called, so that he 
might intimate to. the electors that he had resolved to go the 
poll. The services of the town crier were, therefore, en- 
gaged to notify that the liberal candidate would address the 
electors from the window of his hotel that afternoon at four 
o'clock ; and at the appointed hour a large concourse of 
people assembled in the open space in front of it. 

'* I have invited you here," said Claremont, " to inform you, 
that when the time arrives I shall be ready to sustain the 
great Liberal cause, and to vindicate its right to represent this 
ancient burgh in Parliament ; and I think it proper to state, 
for the information of the Conservative party, that I have a 
document here" — producing the paper with the large official 
seal — " which will render any contest unnecessary, so that the 
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leaders of that party may, perhaps, under these circumstances^ 
consider it advisable to intimate to the admiral that a contest 
■would only lead to unnecessary expense/' This piece of ad- 
vice the Blues did not receive with the good grace they ought 
to have done, for they poured a shower of rotten eggs into 
the midst of the Buff portion of the crowd, which the Buffs 
returned by knocking in the crowns of the hats of the leading 
Blue delinquents; and while the independent and enlight- 
ened electors of Barham were thus displaying their fitness 
for the suffrage, Claremont had his dinner, preparatory to 
taking his seat in the stage that evening at seven o^clock for 
London. 

At last Parliament was dissolved, and the real business of a 
general election commenced in earnest. Mr Claremont, how- 
ever, considering his extensive business engagements, was un- 
willing, especially under the circumstances I have named, to 
bestow upon his electioneering duties more time than was 
actually necessary \ but when he returned to Barham he found 
the admiral, who he thought would not reappear, there before 
him, and confident of success. No wonder ! 

By a very remarkable coincidence, one of her Majesty's 
largest frigates cast anchor in Barham harbour on the day 
Parliament was dissolved. She had been ordered by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to proceed to that 
port and recmit for seamen. Their lordships had ascertained, 
for the first time in their official existence, that in Barham and 
its neighbourhood were to be found some of the finest seamen 
in Great Britain, who were anxious to join the service. When, 
therefore, Claremont returned, he found Barham in its holiday 
attire. The frigate lay opposite to the hotel, where the best 
rooms had been prepared for the Eight Hon. Admiral Sir Henry 
Trueblue, K.C.B. His name was blazoned in large blue and 
gold letters over one of the windows, denoting the position of 
the admiral's committee-rooms. The frigate was decorated with 
flags ; the officers were walking about the town in full uni- 
form ; boats, with the British ensign floating over them, were 
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plying constantly between the frigate and the old quay, tak- 
ing ofif anybody who said he had a friend who thought of 
entering the service ; lunch was always ready, either in the 
cabin, or the gun-room, or the cockpit, and at a fixed hour even 
in the 'tween decks, to suit the position of the respectiye 
visitors. Of course, a great many of the visitors vrere elec- 
tors, but lunch was not prepared for them — ^not at all ; it wis 
prepared entirely as an encouragement to persons to enter the 
service, which, at that particular moment, it was said, stood 
much in need of able seamen. 

There was nothing irregular in all this. Some years after- 
wards, I recollect that no less an authority than the late 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier recommended that some such 
course must be adopted, if we wished to secure good able sea- 
men to man our fleets on an emergency, and that we should 
require to give each of them a bounty of ten pounds besides. 
Nor was it anything out of the way that the officers should 
get up a ball on board, and invite to it all the young ladies 
in the town, or that Jack should have his holiday on shore, 
and his dance, too, with the pretty girls. 

But old Noah and the other members of the Buff conmiittee 
did not like it. They said that the electors were getting an 
idea into their heads, that if Admiral Sir Henry Trueblue 
became their member, there would always be a frigate or two 
in the harbour, and numbers of officers and men to court the 
girls, and circulate money in the town. Noah snuffed harder 
than ever; and on the night before the election, when some of 
his men mysteriously disappeared, and could not be found 
when wanted, Noah insisted that they had been stowed away 
in the frigate, or carried bodily off by the sailors ; but that I 
do not believe, though Claremont and the other members 
of his committee had their suspicions. The result, however, 
was that, in spite of the bond. Admiral Sir Henry True- 
blue, K.C.B., carried the day, and was returned member for 
the ancient borough of Barham by a majority of seven. 
When that fact became known, the captain of the frigate sud- 
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denly discovered that he had all the able seamen he required, 
though he had not engaged a single soul ; and no ship of 
war ever again made her appearance to recruit in Barham 
harbour — not even at the next election, for by that time the 
KO.B. had resigned the title of M.F., having secured the 
appointment of Commander-in-chief of the Mediterranean 
Fleet, before his party were turned out of office. 

The other instance of how an election was conducted at 
Barham, I shall now endeavour briefly to relate, as it forms a 
striking contrast to the last, so far as regards the conduct of 
the liberal electors of that ancient boroughs 

When the admiral hoisted his flag as Commander-in-chief 
of the Mediterranean squadron, he was of course obliged to 
haul it down as member for Barham, and consequently the 
borough was again in want of a member, or rather of two 
candidates. 

Noah, doctor, grocer, and draper combined, could not for 
some days agree upon a suitable candidate for their party. 
Claremont had, within a few months of his defeat at Barham, 
been returned as member for another borough, and on his 
own conditions, and, consequently, he was not at their dis- 
posal, even if he had been disposed to renew the contest. 

At last they found the very man for their purpose. Mr 
Creole had inherited an independence from his father, who, 
in days gone by, had made a vast fortune in the West Indies ; 
and as Mr Creole had married an only daughter of a Mr 
Floghim, another very wealthy planter, they had more money 
between them than wits to guide it. 

Not long returned from Trinidad, they had set up a magni- 
ficent house in the west end of London, and kept the grandest 
and gaudiest of equipages, in which they daily took their 
airings in the Park. But there was one thing Mr and Mrs 
Creole did not possess, and money expended in the ordinary 
way does not in all cases secure an entree into the society of 
the ^' upper ten thousand." There was, however, a mode of 
securing what they thought would be a claim to admission^ 
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if l^mothy Creole, Esquire, could only add if. P. to his name. 
In this country, great wealth does not often obtain for its pos- 
sessor a baronetcy, or even knighthood ; but Mr Creole had 
ascertained that wealthy men could sometimes secure a seat 
in Parliament by means at his command, though, as he after- 
wards learned, they were very unsatisfectory, for the honour 
did not prove so permanent as he expected. 

Mr Creole heard of Barham, and old Noah, who had in his 
time made various voyages to the West Indies, had heard of 
Mr Creole, and knew Mrs Creole's father, Mr Floghim. 

An address was forthwith issued. The vast possessions, 
the great wealth, and the extraordinary influence of Timothy 
Creole, Esq., were paraded and placarded in every corner of 
Barham ; and that exalted personage, accompanied by his 
wife, entered the borough in a style the most imposing. 

A hired carriage did not suit them. Their own magnificent 
equipage was brought from London, as this, with two tall 
lackeys behind it, with gold-headed staves and powdered hair, 
and the whole drawn by no less than six horses, was con- 
sidered necessary to inspire respect for the Buff candidate, 
more especially as his opponent, a barrister, had met with 
considerable success in his canvass. 

A meeting was called to hear Mr Creole's political senti- 
ments; and as the Buff committee were allowed to spend 
whatever they pleased, every public-house not otherwise en- 
gaged was hired for committee-rooms ; numbers of men were 
enlisted as messengers, and the services of both the musical 
bands in the town were retained, in case either of them might 
be employed by their opponents to put down at the meeting 
their candidate when he spoke, as had been attempted in the 
case of Mr Claremont. 

The precaution was a prudent one. A much less power 
than a brass band could have put down, or extinguished alto- 
gether, Mr Creole, for he could scarcely put two sentences 
together — ^in truth, the committee found the music very help- 
ful at an emergency, and the striking up of some lively air had 
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the effect of those sympathetic cheers which are given when a 
man in his maiden speech loses the thread of his oration. 

" The cause of progress,'' simpered Mr Creole — ^for he was 
a very large man, with a feminine voice — " requires " 

" Not such a man as you I" roared a very uncivil Blue, who, 
of course, was immediately hustled out of the room by the 
hired Buffs. 

*' But, gentlemen electors of Barham, I am the — the — the" 
— here the Buffs cheered, and the committee gave the signal 
to the band outside, for Mr Creole had lost the thread ; and 
then another unruly Blue finished the sentence, by exclaim- 
ing— 

" The gent come here to be plucked of his money I" when 
he was also turned out of doors. 

" I shall not be put down," continued Mr Creole, fast losing 
his temper. " I am not the man to be" 

" Let away from your home," roared a third Blue. 

" I am — I must — I shall " — shall was a great word with 
him — "I shall vindicate" — and here Timothy Creole, Esq., 
made to his hearers one or two very significant signs — " I am 
bound to vindicate — to be member for this ancient borough — 
I shall carry the day, and you, the independent electors of 
Barham, shall carry me — I say, carry me gloriously in triumph 
—-carry me, your chosen candidate, triumphantly to the head 
of the poll in defiance of the — ^the beggarly Conservatives !" 

" Kather a big un' to carry," said another impudent Blue — 
" would take a waggon to do that !" But his remarks were 
drowned in the tremendous cheers of the Buffs at the hit their 
candidate had at last made^ in his eloquent peroration, espe- 
cially at that portion of it where their opponents were called 
a "beggarly lot;" and as it was the only sentence tha*-- 
Timothy Creole, Esq., had been able to finish, and was consi 
dered very fine, Mrs Creole, who was in the gallery, was seen 
to apply her white cambric handkerchief to her eyes to wipe 
away the tear of joy at her husband's great success. 

The local reporter, from the scarcity of suitable materialS| 
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most hsfe found it no eatj matter to mke a ipeecb for Mr 
Creole ; but as his p^ter, iduch appeared ilie fioOowing mom- 
ingy was Buff in its princqiles, he made for him irluit the Buff 
candidate could not make for himself, and the apeech, after aD, 
read pretty welL 

Mr and Mrs Creole^ after reading it m great mairf timfli^ 
ordered no less than one thousand copies, to be circnLited In 
an quarters. In those days, when newqiapera cost mnch more 
than a penny each, and when the inhahitants of "Rm^ishh ad. 
dom enjoyed the loxory of reading them, this great tibendity 
on the part of Mr Creole was duly appreciated by Blues as 
well as Ba£Es, especially by the non>electors of both sexes ; but 
somehow or other, the Buff electors did not come forward and 
promise their votes, and eren when Mr Oeole called upon 
them with old Noah and the other members of the committee, 
they all "required time to consider." They gave fiiendly 
nods and winks, and said Mr Creole was a very nice gentle- 
man, bnt they would not pledge themselvesL They had all 
heard something which the printed speech did not contain ; 
besides, the very significant hints of the members of the com- 
mittee, and the oft-repeated statement, that Mr Creole was 
" a very wealthy man," and was " resolved to be in Parliament," 
induced them to believe that it would be to thdr advantage 
not to pledge themselves for either Mr Creole or his oppon^it. 
They therefore resolved to wait and see what would turn up ; 
and they were right in their conjectures. 

The contest was not nigh so severe as most people supposed 
it would be, and though there was very little enthusiasm dis- 
played by the Buff electors for their candidate, they neverthe- 
less mustered strong on the afternoon of the day of election ; 
so strong that twenty-three of them walked in a body to the 
poll only ten minutes before it closed, and completely swamped 
the Blue barrister, who had polled his last man at half-past 
three o'clock, when he stood eleven ahead of the great West 
India planter. 

A grand shout of triumph from the Buffs announced to Mrs 
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Creole that her '' deaf husband '' had achieved the great object 
of her and his own ambition. He was now a member of the 
British Parliament, and her heart sank within her for joy ; 
and when she saw him literally " carried " — ^his own expression 
— through the town on the shoulders of the people, she was 
so overcome with delight that she would have fainted, had her 
delight not been counterbalanced by the dread that the 
" people," who did not appear to be very sober, would let the 
newly-created member fall into the mud. Mrs Creole knew 
that if they did, great indeed would be the fall, for her 
husband was not so light as he had once been. 

Mr Creole, however, had not taken his seat many days in 
the House before a petition was presented against his return, 
which Mr and Mrs Creole said was all a piece of spite, though 
other people Minted it Would be sure to turn him out. 

In due time, a committee was appointed to inquire into the 
allegations of the petitioners. Many Barham people were in 
attendance. Numerous witnesses. Blue and Buff, with the 
solicitors of the respective parties, had been summoned to 
attend before this august tribunal j but the proceedings were 
of very short duration. 

*' Mr Chairman and Qentlemen/' said tii6 counsel for the 
Blues, after a very few explanatory remarks, "I shall not 
trouble you with an opening speech, but at once call as a 
witness Mr Peter Snedgrove, who»is an independent elector of 
the borough of Barham, and who supported, as he has done 
on previous occasionsthe cause of the Liberal party — not my 
party — and at the late election gave his vote f oi* Mr Creole. 

" Mr Snedgrove — ^your name is Peter Snedgrove, and you 
carry on, I understand, the business of butcher's assistant at 
Barham, and now and then do a little business on your own 
account in the slaughter of family pigs?'' 

" Yes, sir,*' said Peter, nervously wiping his mouth with the 
cuff of his cut-away coat. 

'^And you,'' continued the learned counsel, ''gave your 
vote at the last election for Timothy Creole, Esq. f '' 
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" Yes, sir ; both me and my brother Tom did." 

"And you gave it upon principle, Mr Snedgrove %^ — ^but 
as Mr Snedgrove did not seem to understand very distinctly 
what " principle " meant, he said " ay," or " owe," or some- 
thing of that sort, and looked to the Buff lawyer for assist- 
ance. 

" I mean," said the counsel, ** that you did not receive any 
consideration for your vote — that is, any money, or any 
promises of money, and in fact had no inducement to vote, 
except that you thought Mr Creole would make a good 
member for Barham ?" 

Peter nodded. 

" That is the case ?" said the counsel 

Peter again nodded. 

" Now, Mr Snedgrove, am I to understand from you that 
no money was paid to you for your vote % Mind what you 
say, Mr Snedgrove." 

Peter gave no direct answer, but endeavoured to explain the 
fact that he and his brother Tom, and their father before them, 
had invariably voted for the Buffs ; and was about to give 
the committee an insight into his family history for the two 
previous generations, and how they always stood by the Buff 
candidate, when the counsel pulled from a brown paper parcel 
which stood before him a five-pound Bank of England note, 
and turning to the bewildered Peter, asked him sternly, if 
that was his name and his mark on the back of it % 

The committee looked at each other, and the counsel re- 
tained by Mr Creole looked significantly at them, as much as 
to say — " This is staggering evidence, which I did not antici- 
pate when I accepted my retainer." 

The counsel for the Blues seeing the effect produced, fol- 
lowed it up by pulling from the parcel more notes, and 
remarking that he had many more witnesses to call; and 
then there was some whispering between the two counsel and 
the chairman of the committee, who, after whispering to his 
colleagues, ordered the room to be cleared. 
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When the public were admitted, a quarter of an hour after- 
wards, Timothy Creole, Esq., had been found not duly elected, 
the chairman intimating that means had been adopted which' 
were illegal, but with the usual addition of " without his 
knowledge," or words to that effect. 

The truth was, although the public never knew it, almost 
every Buff in the place had been " influenced," and the election 
had cost Mr Creole somewhere about the proverbial £5000, 
besides what had been spent in dresses left at the people's 
houses, in bonnets and buff tippets for the school girls, and in 
buff rosettes, and in innumerable other ways ; indeed, so large 
a sum had been expended in this way, that the fifty guineas 
given for the use of a room on the day of election, where from 
the window the Buff ladies could hear Mr Creole speak on 
the hustings, was a mere nothing to the amount that had been 
disposed of in these millinery trifles. 

But the mode of distributing the money itself was in some 
respects quite novel The usual mode of distribution is by 
means, we have always understood, of "bags of gold." In 
this instance, however, the committee, or whoever had the 
control of the funds, seem, in their wisdom, to have adopted 
another mode. Whether this arose from doubts created in 
their minds with regard to the honesty of those persons who 
were ** working the oracle" at the election, or from some 
other cause, I cannot say ; but they took it into their wise 
heads to use Bank of England notes as a means of buying up 
the Buffs, rather than adopt the commonplace practice of 
paying them in gold. The names of the voters, or their 
mark — for many of them could not sign their names — ^would, 
it was thought, be a receipt for the money, and a check upon 
the honesty of the oracle-man, or rather of the " man in green," 
which I think is the modem title of that apparently neces- 
sary and mysterious personage. 

Of course all this reached the ears of the Blue committee, 
who made their arrangements accordingly, and had no diffi- 
culty whatever in tracing and getting possession of the en- 
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dorsed notes, as an exceedingly easy mode of proying very 
corrapt practices on the part of the successful candidate! or 
hisagente. 

Perhaps Mr and Mrs Creole, out of their great wealth, never 
felt the loss of £5000, or thought much about it j the loss of 
the seat may have been a matter of far greater annoyance and 
chagrin to them. £5000, it is true, was a deal of money to 
pay to be addressed for only three weeks as Timothy Creole, 
Esq., M.P., but then they consoled themselves with the thought 
that he might ever afterwards, if he pleased, write ex M.P. on 
his card ; but neither of them, I fear, thought of the injury 
that had been done by demoralising the people, and teaching 
them that one of their greatest and most important privileges 
was only a thing that had its price, a property which they 
were at liberty to sell to the highest bidder. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

Mr narrative draws to a close. Claremont having achieved 
one of the highest objects of his ambition, a seat in Parlia- 
ment, I shall not ask my readers to follow him any further in 
his prosperous career j but it is desirable that I should clear 
up the only mystery in a narrative which, however imperfect, 
has, by helping to lighten my many leisure hours, answered 
the chief object I had personally in view when I commenced 
to write it. 

The name of Helen Claremont has not, I dare say, been 
forgotten, but the disappearance of her sister Clara in infancy 
may have escaped the memory of my readers ; indeed, only a 
faint reminiscence remained even on her brother Richard's 
own mind of the story his mother used to tell him when a 
boy, — ^how a strange ship came into Barham harbour, and how 
there landed from her on the beach at Seahome a lady and 
gentleman, who, seeing Clara gathering shells on the shore. 
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had enticed her on board ; and how the strange vessel sailed 
that same evening and had never since been heard of. 

Having at one time some spare money in mj possession, 
I was foolishly induced to invest a large portion of it in 
the capital of a company in Lisbon, established under the 
auspices of the Portuguese Government, the stock of which 
was guaranteed by the Legislature. As, however, I soon found 
that they were misappropriating my money, and that of other 
good-natured British subjects, who, like myself, had thought 
that an act of Cortes and a royal decree would protect us, I 
was reluctantly obliged to visit that city, with the hope, a very 
vain one, of amicably adjusting afifairs. 

Although I have anything but a pleasing recollection of the 
government offices in *' Black Horse " Square and their occu- 
pants, the beautiful but lifeless Tagus made a lasting impres- 
sion on my mind, and I shall not soon forget the hospitality 
and kindness I received from many families in Lisbon. 
Amongst the most hospitable were the members of the old 
mercantile house of Messrs Jo^e Fintano Bastino & Company. 
It was a house whose members had long ranked amongst the 
merchant princes of Portugal, and in days gone by had set 
an example of high honour and strict integrity, which some 
persons of the present day would do well to follow. At the 
time of my visit the members of the firm had all but retired 
from active business, and the head of the house then lived on 
his means, in a handsome mansion on the banks of the Tagus, 
not far from Belem. Most of my evenings were spent with 
Mr Joi^e Bastino and his nephews, two charming young men, 
who had been educated in London, and who then carried on 
the very limited business which the firm kept together as a 
convenience to a fiew of their old correspondents abroad. 

On the rising ground, about half a mile above where Mr 
Bastino resided, there stood a magnificent family mansion, 
which for a considerable time had been unoccupied, and 
which, like too many of the great houses in Lisbon, was fast 
falling to decay through nes^leot and carelessness. Curious to 
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know who had been its last occupants, and why its owneni 
allowed so spacious a building to go to ruin — for the rank 
weeds grew high over its marble terraces, and vermin of every 
kind infested its once gorgeous saloons, — I asked Mr Bastino 
if he could enlighten me on the subject. 

" Ah," said he, " there are some strange stories connected 
with that house. I knew its last occupants well, too well, for 
we lost a great deal of money by them. Pedro Fiona," he 
continued, '^ bade fair at one time to rival in wealth and influ- 
ence the greatest houses in Spain or Portugal His business 
was always a mystery ; but that, in our fashionable society, is 
not a subject for very minute inquiry, much less when it is 
connected with our settlements on the western coast of Africa. 
He and his wife lived for many years in splendid style in the 
house you have been inquiring about. She gave the finest 
parties in Lisbon, and, so long as they lasted, the fashionable 
world did not care much where the money came from or how 
it was earned ; if suspicions of a derogatory character were 
thrown out, Floria's liberality and his wife's affability, for she 
was charming society, closed the mouth of scandal Other 
merchants, however, who were nearly as unscrupulous as him- 
self, did inquire how it was that Floria and his correspond- 
ents, Messrs Periza <k Company, of Cadiz, with whom he was 
on terms of the closest intimacy, made so much money ; and 
they, too, built fast ships and sent them on a similarly mys- 
terious mission. 

** Competition," continued Mr Bastino, " forced Floria and 
his Cadiz correspondents to build a larger and much more 
powerful vessel than any they had hitherto possessed, which 
they armed heavily, and named the Fleeting. She was 
commanded by old Periza's only son, one of the most accom- 
plished villains that ever lived ; but at last he and his crew 
had a terrible end, and the exposure at their trial ruined 
Floria and his Cadiz friends. Since then, his house has re- 
mained unoccupied. 

" But perhaps," continued Mr Bastino, " the most mysteri- 
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0U8 thing about the family was connected with a very beauti- 
ful and delightful young English lady, who resided with 
Floria, and whom everybody supposed to be the niece of his 
wife. Now I had always reason to doubt that," said Mr Bastino, 
"though it was no business of mine to inquire into the 
matter." 

** Why ? " I inquired, feeling an interest in the former occu- 
pants of the ruined house where I had spent a considerable 
portion of my idle hours, as from its decaying terraces and 
weed-covered garden -walks, a fine view could be obtained of 
the Tagus ; indeed, I had often pictured to myself what a 
magnificent mansion the then dilapidated '^ quinta " must have 
been in former days, and often wondered who had been its 
occupants, and what had become of them. When, therefore, 
Mr Bastino associated with it the name of a young English 
lady of great beauty, over whose early history there hung a 
mystery, I naturally felt curious to ascertain all he knew 
about the matter. 

" Why, then," I asked, " had you reason to doubt that the 
young lady was not related to Madame Floria?" 

" Well," said the old gentleman, *' as you are curious 
to know I will tell you ; but, as I have said, it was no 
business of mine, and as it might have led to unpleasant 
consequences, I never mentioned the subject to any one, not 
* even to my nephews. Besides, as the circumstances were re- 
lated to me by one of my captains, and I knew nothing about 
them of my own knowledge, I felt he might have made a 
mistake in the conclusions at which he had arrived, therefore 
I did not think it right to mention so delicate a family matter; 
but as many years have now elapsed, and as events connected 
with the family of terrible import are now too well known, I 
may tell you what I know about the origin of the young Eng- 
lish lady who was brought up with Floria, and who became 
the wife of old Periza's only son. 

"Pedro Floria married an English lady, or rather her 
parents were English, though she was born at Cadiz, where 
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they resided. She had a sister, who was married to a gentle- 
man named Harmond, who, it was said, resided in some part 
of England, but I knew nothing about him. Between thirty 
and forty years ago, and before he occupied the ruined house 
up the way, Floria was a much less important man than he 
afterwards became. About that time he and his wife visited 
England, and on their return to Lisbon, took their passage 
from London in one of the ships belonging to my firm — ^they 
were the only passengers on board. On their way down the 
English Channel, the wind was adverse, and as the captain 
required a little fresh stock, he put into Barham harbour or 
roadstead for supplies. 

''During the day the ship lay at anchor at that place 
Floria and his wife spent two or three hours on shore. When 
they returned on board, they brought with them a little girl, 
whom Madame Floria called her niece, explaining that she 
had very unexpectedly met her sister, Mrs Harmond, who, 
having lost her husband, had just removed with her family to 
a house in that neighbourhood, and that she had induced her 
sister to allow her to take one of the children with her to 
Portugal, as she had none of her own. I thought this a very 
unlikely story, especially when I heard that the child had no 
clothes with her except what she wore. Even the captain 
thought it a strange story; but knowing the position in society 
which Floria and his wife held in Lisbon, he never supposed * 
that they were telling an untruth, or that the child had been 
stolen. 

" As the story they had told when they returned on board, 
though improbable, was possible, and as the child appeared to 
be happy and took to Floria and his wife, who supplied her 
with every kind of delicacy, the captain had really thought very 
little about the matter, and he only incidentally related it to 
me when the name of Mr Floria and his wife were mentioned 
as passengers on board his vessel, in making up his accounts 
for the voyage. 

''The child grew into womanhood, and was one of the 
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loveliest ^Is I ever beheld. She was the star of the many 
gay assemblies I have seen in that now desolate and dilapi- 
dated mansion \ and when I saw her surrounded by numerous 
admirers^ amongst whom were the sons of our oldest 
aristocracy, I often thought of what the captain had told me, 
and wondered if it could be true. Though Mina Harmond 
had crowds of admirers, and many offers of marriage, she 
refused them all for the captain of the Fleetwing ; andj 
strange to say, it was the nefarious doings of that vessel 
which brought to light the mysterious trade in which old 
Periza and Floria had been so long and for a time so success- 
fully engaged, and which afterwards brought irretrievable ruin 
upon those two houses. 

" I dare say," continued Mr Bastino, " you are aware that 
since your Government and other nations resolved to put 
down the slave trade, it has been carried on at great risk, 
and in the fastest vessels that could be built ; but in spite of 
all your cruisers the trade continued to increase, and even 
now is quite as large as it was before they were stationed on 
the coast, while the sufferings of the slaves themselves, and 
the horrors of the middle passage, have been fearfully intensi- 
fied. In these swift vessels they are now packed like dried 
fish in a cask, and if in running the gantlet the slavers get 
through and land teu slaves on the coast of Brazil or in Cuba, 
they make more profit out of the ten than they did out of a 
hundred before your cruisers were commissioned to look after 
them. Although Floria and his Cadiz correspondents, as well 
as their partners, who managed the branches of their business 
on the coast, had made a deal of money in their mysterious 
trade, the increased risk, and the competition that had sprung 
up amongst the slavers, induced them to go into a more 
desperate and a more viUanous occupation than even that of 
a slaver. It was for this trade the Fleetvdng had been built, 
and young Periza placed in command of her. Having lived 
many years on the coast, he was thoroughly familiar with the 
slave trade in all its branches, and had commanded one of his 
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father's slavers before he was twenty-one years of age^ so that 
afloat and on shore he had few equals in the management of 
everything connected with that nefarious trade. 

'< Perhaps a more refined and polished desperado than 
young Feriza never trod a deck or robbed a barracoon ; and 
yet, to look at him or speak to him, you would have said he 
was one of the gentlest and most charming young men you 
had ever met with. 

'* Not satisfied with the profits made in the ordinary course 
of the slave trade, he had induced his father and Floria to 
build for him the Fketvying, which they did at a great cost. 
Double the size of the slavers, she was beautifully and 
extravagantly fitted, besides being armed like a man of war, 
though the guns were carefully stowed out of sight when she 
had occasion to go into harbour. With this craft Periza 
carried on, as circumstances arose, either the trade of a slaver, 
or relieved the other slavers of their cargo, upon the principle, 
I suppose, that as they had stolen the slaves firom the coast, 
he would be justified in confiscating the property for his own 
purposes. It was a trade, he found, that so far as he and 
they were concerned, he could carry on with perfect impunity, 
BO long as he proved the stronger of the two ; for as they were 
alike unprotected by any law, the best armed and strongest 
rogue amongst them would have it pretty much his own way. 

"The ordinary slave trade," continued Mr Bastino, "was bad 
enough ; and though its horrors have been greatly increased 
since your cruisers came down about our coast, it is even now 
nothing in barbarity compared with the trade carried on by 
Periza. Nor was his ship the only piratical slaver that infested 
the ocean, though your people, or even our own, knew very 
little about them ; indeed, I suspect there are still many a 
craft of the kind cruising about, which are only known as 
ordinary slavers, except to their crews, who take care not to 
reveal the secrets of their trade, nor afford to the crews of the 
slavers whom they capture the opportunity of doing so for 
themt 
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" For some years young Periza carried on with great success 
and impanity the desperate calling of a piratical slaver ; but 
his wife was under the impression that he managed his father's 
business on the coast^ and had no idea that for a considerable 
time before their marriage, as well as after it, this had been 
his sole occupation. Within a year, however, of the time 
when poor Mina became his wife, his terrible career was 
brought to an end, and in a very dreadful and unexpected 
manner. 

" So long," continued Mr Bastino, " as he confined his oper- 
ations to depriving the other thieves of their plunder he had 
not much fear of capture, even when they resisted, which they 
sometimes did — indeed, I question if either the robbery or 
even the destruction of a slaver were subjects for legal inquiry ; 
but when Periza suspected a discovery, he had so simple and 
summary a mode of preventing it, and one so thoroughly 
in harmony with his villanous habits, that I need not harrow 
you with its details. This very summary mode of proceeding 
led, however, at last to his own capture. 

*' Although most of your cruisers knew of the Fleetmng, it 
was only as a very fast and daring slaver, and they had no 
idea that she was a pirate as well. Every attempt to capture 
her under sail had hitherto failed, and she was so heavily 
armed that a boat expedition against her in a calm, even if the 
opportunity had been afforded, would have been a very hazard- 
ous imdertaking ; but that consciousness of power on the part 
of Periza brought about his own destruction. 

" For some time he had been cruising about in the Bight of 
Benin on the look-out for a very large new slaver, belonging to 
one of his father's most recent competitors. She had been 
reported to him as certain to sail from a well-known rendezvous, 
with a cargo of 500 slaves, on a particular date. On the even- 
ing of that day Periza descried, a little before sunset, a vessel 
under sail standing to the westward. He at once shaped his 
course towards her, and seeing slaves on deck, he made certain 
that she was the vessel which he had for some time been in 
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search of j and if he had doubts, the f aet that she hoisted no 
colours, and the untidy appearance of her hull and rigging, 
would have dispelled theuL 

<' As the stranger did not heave-to when Feriza hailed her, 
he very unceremoniously fired a shot across her bows, which, 
however, she instantly and very unexpectedly returned, by 
firing a shot at the Fleetwing while still proceeding on h«f 
course. 

" Exasperated at what he considered the stranger's audacity, 
Penza forthwith sheered the Fleetwing in a parallel line with 
the supposed slaver, and "vdien within eighty or a hundred 
yards poured into her, without any further notice, the whole 
of his broadside. 

" For once in his life," remarked Mr Bastino, " he made a 
fatal and a terrible mistake. The instant he had fired his 
broadside, the stranger ran up a pennant to the main, unfurled 
the British ensign, and in a moment afterwards her side ports 
displayed, to Periza's horror and amazement, a long range of 
guns vomiting fire upon the doomed Fleetwing, 

" He had fired into a British man-of-war ! The captain of 
the cruiser had purposely disguised his vessel by keeping her 
ports closed, and allowing some portions of the running rig- 
ging to hang over her sides. He had further stationed a few 
slaves where they could be seen on his deck, in the hope 
that he might thus .deceive and entrap the captain of the Fleet- 
wing. His bait had taken more readily than he could have 
expected, but in a manner he hardly anticipated, for the 
broadside of the piratical slaver had killed three of his men 
and disabled other four. 

"Though the broadside of the cruiser committed still 
greater havoc on board of the Fleetwing^ Periza, knowing that 
he was a doomed man, resolved to continue the fight ; and it 
was a desperate one. A number of lives were lost on both 
sides ; but the superior force and training of the crew of the 
man-of-war at last completely overcame the wild enthusiasm 
and maddened fury of the piratical slaver. 
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'' The British authorities/' continued Mr Bastino, '' made 
short work of Periza and those of his crew who were left j for 
within a month of that time he was tried and convicted, and 
with most of his men hung, as he deserved, in chains at Fort 
Royal. 

" A matter of this kind of course soon became known all 
over Spain and Portugal, and from the position which the 
£unily of Periza held in Cadiz, was talked about a great deal 
more than it might otherwise have been. A rush followed 
upon old Periza's house, and also upon Floria, who was 
known to be his partner in a great number of very question- 
able and mysterious transactions ; and after struggling for one 
or two years against public opinion throughout Europe, and 
against the bitter opposition of their competitors, many of 
whom were nearly as bad as themselves, both firms became 
bankrupt and never rose again. 

"Floria and his wife went to the coast of Africa to re- 
side, where they both died. He had settled upon her the 
house up the way, and the few acres of land attached to 
it; but as the creditors dispute the settlement, a lawsuit 
about it has been pending in our courts ever since, and that 
is the reason why it has been so long empty, and why it is 
allowed to go to ruin. Madame Floria had left the house in 
her will to poor Mina, who, however, I suppose has not suflS- 
cient money to carry on the lawsuit ; and as the judges can- 
not get anything out of it, and her lawyers do not see their 
way to obtain payment of their costs, the matter has now 
stood for years in abeyance, and I daresay before the dispute 
is settled, the weather and the rats combined will have left 
very little beyond the land and stones to quarrel about." 

Though deeply interested in Mr Bastino*s thrilling episode, 
and though struck at the moment by the mention of Barham 
harbour, it did not occur to me, till turning the whole of the 
incidents over in my mind on my way to England, that there 
might be some connection between Mina Harmond and the 
long-lost Clara Claremont. I then remembered her mother 
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telling me that it was generally supposed her child had been 
carried away by a foreign ship which, during adverse winds, 
had anchored in the roadstead to obtain a supply of vegetables 
and fresh provisions ; indeed, so many years had elapsed, and 
so many circumstances intervened since I saw Mrs Claremont, 
a year or two before she died, that I had forgotten all about 
the loss of Clara, when Mr Bastino was relating to me the 
incidents I have recounted. 

On my return to London, I happened to repeat them in 
casual conversation with Mr Claremont. When I mentioned 
the name of Floria and the Fleetwing, he started, put his hand 
to his forehead for a moment, as if in deep thought^ and ex- 
claimed — 

'' Can that be the Spanish gentleman I met on the sugar 
estate at Demerara, and that the brigantine in which he had 
engaged me to serve 1 I am sure of it. Yes, these were the 
names ; they must be so,'' he continued. 

As I proceeded with the narrative, he seemed to feel more 
and more interested, and displayed considerable anxiety to 
know the fate of the Fleetwing ; and when he in turn related 
what had taken place at Georgetown, and the character of the 
crew of the vessel in which he had served for a few days, 
I felt convinced, that although the Fleetwing is a common 
enough ship's name, she must have been the same vessel to 
which Mr Bastino had referred, though Claremont could not 
then recollect the name of her captain. 

Of his sister Clara, who was two or three years older than 
himself, and the incidents connected with her loss, he perhaps 
knew less than I did ; indeed, he could remember only what 
his mother had told him, for he was an infant at the time ; 
but after I had related all that Mr Bastino had said, he be- 
came very excited, and felt so impressed with the idea that 
Mina Harmond was his long-lost sister Clara, that he expressed 
his anxiety to start at once for Lisbon, and satisfy himself on 
the spot about the mysterious story. 

No doubt the coincidences were very remarketble, and wheu 
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1 considered that lie had not a single blood relative in the 
world, either by his father's or his mother's side, I was not 
surprised that he should display the eagerness he did to ascer- 
tain if it really was the case that he had a sister who had 
reached womanhood, and if she was still alive. When, how- 
ever, I told him that I should soon require to pay another 
visit to Lisbon about the vexatious business which had already 
taken me there, he resolved to wait and accompany me ; and 
within six weeks from the time I parted with Mr Bastino and 
his nephews, I shook hands with him again in his house on 
the banks of the Tagus. 

Claremont was so impatient to learn everything about the 
widow of the captain of the piratical slaver, that we were not 
five minutes seated before he commenced questioning Mr 
Bastino on the subject, and as to where she was to be found. 
The old gentleman could not inform him, but his nephew 
Edward said that he believed she was living in retirement 
vdth her son, an only child, who was in very delicate health, 
in a cottage which she had rented not far from Cintra, on 
the road leading to the " Pena." 

Although more than twenty miles distant from Lisbon, 
with no ready means of communication such as we have here, 
Claremont would have started that same evening for the 
cottage, had I not suggested that we might after all be under 
a great ndstake in supposing that Mrs Periza and his lost 
sister were one and the same person. There, however, would 
have been no other means of learning more than we then 
knew, had Edward Bastino not informed us that both the 
captain and steward of the ship in which Floria and his wife 
had made their passage to Lisbon had retired from the sea^ 
and were then residing in Lisbon. 

The captain, however, only remembered the incidents I 
have named, and could add nothing to what he at the time 
had related to Mr Bastino, as since then the matter had never 
crossed his mind ; but the steward recollected very distinctly 
seeing the name *' Clara Claremont" on a portion of the child's 
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underclothing, and the initials '' C. C." on a small poeket- 
handkerchief belonging to her. He said the reason he had 
so very distinct a recollection of the name and the initials, 
arose from the fact that Madame Floria, when she brought 
the child on board, called her Mina Harmond, bj which name 
every person in the ship knew her. and he thought it strange 
that the child did not go by the former name. It was also 
impressed upon his memory by the initials being afterwards 
altered from "C. C." to "M. H.," and by some remarks at 
the time about the child having no clothes beyond what she 
wore when Mr and Mrs Floria brought her on board. This 
strong circumstantial evidence was confirmed when we reached 
the cottage, and all doubts on the subject were removed &om 
my mind the instant I saw the sadly-dejected widow. Time 
had played greater havoc with her features than her age war<> 
ranted, but I could not mistake her j she was, beyond doubt, 
the sister of Helen Claremont. 

I, however, made no remarks, but allowed Mr Bastino, — 
who had known her from the time she came to Lisbon, though 
latterly he had lost sight of her, — to carry on the casual con- 
versation on which he had entered, whereby he made it appear 
that he was only on his way to show his two friends from 
England the little palace known as the " Pefia," on the craggy 
summit of the hill, on the road to which her cottage stood ; 
but I could not keep my eyes from the widow, and when they 
were withdrawn it was only to direct them to Claremont, who 
was looking very intently at her son, then a youth about 
eighteen years of age, as if he had seen the boy before, or some 
one very like him. The more I looked at Mrs Periza, and 
compared her features with those of Claremont, the more I 
felt convinced that she was Clara ; and he saw on the coun- 
tenance of the boy a strong resemblance to the captain of the 
Fleetwing, 

At last I ventured to ask if she had ever been in England. 

" Oh, yes," she said, ^* I was bom there ; but I recollect 
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hardly anything about it, for I was quite a qhild when "my 
aunt Floria brought me out to live with her in Lisbon, and I 
have not been there since.'* 

After a pause, broken only by a few remarks about Cintra, 
and the health of her son, I said with a smile — " You will, I 
hope, pardon me ; but I think I knew your iliother and your 
sister, and I am curious to learn if I am correct in my sup- 
position. Do you recollect/' I continued, " in what part of 
England your mother lived?" 

** Only from what my aunt told me," she replied j " and 
from her I learned, that at my father's death she had taken 
me and my sister, who was seven or eight years older than 
myself, to reside in Devonshire." 

** What part of Devonshire?" I asked, suppressing my ex- 
citement as much as I could. 

" I cannot recollect now," she said; "for as my aunt told 
me that my mother and sister (whom I remember) had died 
soon afterwards of a fever, I did not feel any interest in 
the place, and as I think my aunt and my mother were not 
always on very good terms, she did not seem to care to speak 
about her, and therefore I did not like io ask her many ques- 
tions about my childhood." 

" But should you recollect the place, do you think, if you 
saw it again V^ I inquired. 

** Oh, yes, I am sure I shotild," she repHpd j " for I remem- 
ber a very little church to which my mother used to take me 
— it was so very different from the large cathedral churches 
we have here and in Spain \ and I remember also that my 
mother occupied a small cottage, which was close to the sea, 
or a lake^ and that in the garden there were some very pretty 
flowers. I likewiae recollect meeting my aunt and uncle on 
the shore, who told me they had been to see my mother, and 
my aunt having taken me in her arms and kissed me, told me 
that my mother said I was to go with her, which I did^ for 
ahe was very kind to me.'' 
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All this time Claremont sat looking most intently at Mrd 
Periza, but evidently anxious to restrain his excitement till I 
had finished my conversation with her. 

" And did you ever hear direct from your mother after you 
had been taken to Lisbon by your aunt 1" I continued. 

"No," she replied, "I never heard, for my mother and 
sister died before I was old enough to be able to read a 
letter j but my aunt, during the first year or two informed me 
that she heard occasionally, and showed me presents that my 
mother had sent with her kind regards. After that time, 
however, all communication ceased ; and as I knew that my 
mother and sister were dead, and that I had no other relative 
in the world than my aunt Floria, I always looked upon her 
as if she had been my mother." 

" Was Barham the name of the place where your mother 
lived in Devonshire 1 " I inquired. 

She shook her head. 

" Was it Seahome 1" 

She again shook her head, saying she could not remember, 
nor did she recollect ever hearing her aunt say where her 
mother had lived, beyond that it was in Devonshire. 

Her description, however, of the little church, and the cottage 
by the lake, with the resemblance that her son bore to Captain 
Periza, and the fact that Floria and his wife had brought to Lis- 
bon a little girl from Barham, and that the steward of the ship 
had read the name of Clara Claremont on her linen, all con- 
vinced Claremont as thoroughly as I had been the instant I 
saw her, that Mrs Periza was indeed his long-lost sister. He 
could remain no longer silejit. 

Approaching her with a smile, he grasped her right hand, 
and looking intently in her face, while his heart seemed to over- 
flow with the emotion he could no longer hide, he said — " You 
are from Barham " — there was a pause, — " and ycu are my 
sister — I know you are my own dear and long-lost sister I '* 
implanting a kiss upon her forehead as he spoke, and gently 
embracing her in his arms. 
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As all the circumstances had been related to Mr Bastino 
before we entered the cottage, he was prepared for the scene 
before him ; but the widow and her son were lost in surprise, 
and no wonder — she had no idea that she ever had a brother, 
and her pale countenance, which had slightly flushed at his 
embrace, from which she slowly withdrew as if in doubt, bore 
the expression of one who had awakened from a strange and 
mysterious dream. While Mr Bastino hurriedly related a few 
of the leading facts which led to this remarkable but pleasing 
discovery, Mrs Periza looked vacantly at him, unable to speak, 
till the tears running down her beautifuUy-formed but care- 
worn features afforded her relief. 

By this time, however, I had left the cottage. I could not 
restrain my own feelings ; and Claremont soon followed me, 
leaving her old friend, Mr Bastino, to explain more fully the 
circumstances connected with so extraordinary and unexpected 
a meeting. 

When we entered the room again, Mrs Periza, more com- 
posed, was beginning to realise the truth. 

Her own history from the period of her marriage was soon 
told. From that time she had resided with her father and 
mother-in-law at Cadiz, till the houses of Periza <k Company 
and Floria & Company became bankrupt. Since then she had 
lived in the greatest retirement, first in the neighbourhood 
of Seville, and after that in the cottage where we found her, 
and where she had the advantage of an excellent school for 
the education of her son at a small convent which stood on 
the brow of a hill, about half way between Cintra and the 
** Pena." 

Her means were very limited, but she had saved sufficient 
to maintain herself and her son, and give him a good educa- 
tion, though she had no money to spare to prosecute her claims 
to that decaying mansion where she had been for years the 
gayest amongst the glittering throng that surrounded Pedro 
Floria and his accomplished but deceitful wife in the days of 
their apparent prosperity. 
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The drcmnstances attending the capture of the FUetwing 
though creating much sensation at the time, were, in their 
leading features, hidden from her. I dare say she never knew 
what a desperate character her husband had been, and that his 
life had been forfeited to satisfy justice. 

Though she and her son usually spoke Portuguese or Spanish, 
they were both very familiar with the English language ; and 
it was not without regret that she left the country of her 
adoption, where she had passed through so many changes. 
Some months, however, elapsed before all the arrangements 
for her removal to London could be completed, and it was 
fully that time before she completely realised the fact that she 
was not the niece of the slave-trader's wife, and was really 
the sister of Richard Claremont. Various minute incidents 
thoroughly confirmed the truth, but Floria and his wife 
had arranged everything in so artful a manner, that till 
then Clara never doubted what her "aunt'* had represented. 
Madame Floria, it appeared, had ascertained from a woman at 
Seahome, who had seen Clara with her and her husband, not 
merely the name of the child, and where her mother lived, 
but also that she was a widow with another daughter some 
years older than Clara ; this woman seems, however, to have 
omitted to mention the fact that Mrs Claremont had a souj as 
no mention had ever been made of him by her " aunt." 

Mr Claremont took his sister and her son to reside with 
him and his wife in London. After his return to Parliament 
he had found it necessary to occupy a house in town, and at 
a convenient distance from the House of Commons; but 
neither she nor her son were happy in London. Broken 
down by the disasters I have named, her sadness increased ■ 
when mingling with gay and fashionable society; and the 
health of her son was such that he could not live in town, 
and required to be removed to some warm place in the 
country. 

I recommended the neighbourhood of Barham. I had then 
commenced to build the house which I now occupy, and had 
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arranged to retire altogether from business when it was ready 
for my use. Clara, for by that name alone she was now known 
to us, accompanied me with her son on one of the frequent 
visits I made to this place while my house was in the course 
of erection. She was delighted with the neighbourhood. I 
took her to Seahome, and to the cottage where her mother 
and sister had lived, and where they had died. If she had 
any lingering doubts about being really Clara Claremont, that 
visit entirely removed them, for she remembered many familiar 
spots, especially the church, and the cottage garden, and the 
rocks on which she had gathered shells, and her wish seemed 
to be to settle at Seahome with her son. 

Mr Claremont, ready to meet his sister's wishes in every 
way, requested me to see if I could purchase for her their 
mother's cottage and the ground about it, provided Clara 
liked that spot, and if she and I thought it would suit her son, 
whose lungs were so far gone that doubts were entertained of 
his ultimate recovery. The cottage had reverted to, what it 
had originally been, a labourer's dwelling. It had fallen very 
much into decay, and there was no difficulty whatever in 
purchasing it and two acres of land adjoining at a very mode- 
rate price. Here Claremont built a pretty villa, and pre- 
sented it to his sister. 

It was finished soon after I had completed my own house, 
and Clara has lived there ever since, but her son is dead. 
His lungs had given symptoms of decay before he left Lisbon, 
and though the change to Seahome restored him, for a time, 
the state of his health was such that nothing could have 
saved him ; he now rests side by side with his aunt Helen 
Claremont, and his English grandmother, in Seahome church- 
yard. A pretty willow-tree and many flowers adorn their grave. 

There also lies in peace my good old imcle, who died in 
the eighty-fifth year of his age, and the sixtieth of his min- 
istry, mourned by the whole neighbourhood, and followed to 
his grave by hundreds pf the parishioners whom he had bap- 
tized and married. 
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There, too, rests old aunt, freed from all her labours, but 
unable to carry with her any of the contents of the great 
stone larder. She survived her husband five or six years, and 
retained to the last her firm grip of all her earthly possessions. 

Noah sleeps in Barham churchyard. I seldom miss, when 
I am in town, taking the cross path which leads through 
amongst the graves from the main street behind the church to 
the quay, so that I may have a look at the neat tombstone 
which covers the honest old man's grave ; for apart from the 
good things with which he used to supply me on board of the 
Eclipse, I never could, and never can, forget his kindness to 
Mrs Claremont and her orphan son. He lived to a good 
old age, and the subjects which formed the chief topics of his 
conversation in after life were the wreck of the Eclipse ; how 
Claremont, when a boy, had saved his life ; and what fools his 
townsmen were to reject the services of such a man when he 
offered to represent them in Parliament. 

Amongst the few enjoyments now of my own life, there are 
none more attractive than a visit to the widow in the pretty 
villa by the side of the lake, and every time I go there I see 
more and more the features of her mother, and her strong 
resemblance to her sister Helen. If I were not so old, and 
Clara would consent to join her lot with mine, I sometimes 
think that one home would suit us both ; but I dare say that 
will never happen, for I have got into such bachelor habits, 
that I do not think any wife would be plagued with me ; 
besides, her afifection for her desperado of a husband seems 
never-dying, and has evidently increased since she laid her 
son, his image, in the village churchyard. Her brother, 
however, and I endeavour to make her comfortable, and 
with the exception of that one thought — the memory of 
the corsair whom she loved so well, — she is in all other 
respects very happy, and bears up against the loss of her son 
better than at one time I feared she would do. 

The action for the recovery of the ruined house which had 
been left to her at Lisbon was renewed, and as the necessary 
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means were provided, the Portuguese courts of law decided that 
the settlement was good, and that Fiona's wife had a perfect 
right to leave it to whom she pleased. We have had the 
vermin driven out of it, its spacious rooms and gardens have 
been restored to something like their former state, and the 
house is now let on lease, and occupied by a nobleman, whose 
offer of marriage, Clara, when Mina Harmond, had refused 
for the blood-red hand of the ill-fated commander of the 
piratical slaver. From its rental she derives, with what she 
had, and the gift from her brother of the villa, more than 
sufficient for her wants, which are very few. 

My narrative is now at an end. If my readers are as sorry 
to part with it when it appears in print as I am with the 
manuscript, it will have answered their purpose as well as 
mine, by employing their minds during their leisure hours 
with the events of real life, however imperfectly I may have 
told them ; and if any of the youths of the present day are 
by its perusal induced to follow the example of Richard 
Claremont in his habits of industry and , economy, the work 
of my own leisure hours will indeed have been crowned with 
success. 
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Temple of Isis. 



Tomb of Sheik Ababdb. 

Nubian Child. 

Barber's Shop in Achmim. 



%* The Pictures are equally suitable for portfolio or for wall adornments 

Royal 8vo. cloth exira^ 10s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATIONS TO GOETHE'S FAUST. 

By Paul Konewka, Author of Illustrations to Shajcespcare^s "Midsummer- 
Night's Dream," " FalstafF and his Companions," &c The English Text. 
from Bayard Taylor's Translation. 
The Illustrations are very finely finished Silhouettes, 

Imperial \io.f cloth extra^ 63J. 

SAINT GEORGE'S CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 

Eighteen Views printed in permanent pigments by the Woodbury process,, 
with descriptive letterpress by John Harrington, author of ** The Abbey 
and Palace of Westminster, "dedicated by special permission to the Hon. and; 
Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor. The following are the views selected : — 

z. 
2. 

3- 
4- 
5. 
6. 

7- 

8. 

9- 
zo. 



The South Front. 

The West Front. 

The Nave, looking east. 

The Nave, looking south-west. 

The ChoiT, east. 

The Choir, west. 

The Reredos below the great 

east window. 
The Royal Closet. 
Cross View from South Transept. 
The Rutland Chapel. 



11. The Bray Chapel. 

12. The Beaufort Chapel. 

13. Oliver King's ChapeL 
The Monument 01 the Duchess; 

of Gloucester. 
The Cenotaph of H.R.H. the 

Princess Charlotte. 
The Oxenbridge Chapel. 
Oak Panel Paintings. 
The Aldworth Chapel, 



14, 



15- 

16. 

17- 
18. 



Super royal ^to., cloth extra, 25^. 

GEMS OF DUTCH ART. 

Twelve Photographs from the finest Engravings in the British Museum, by 
Stephen Thompson, with descriptive letterpress by G. W. Reid, Keeper of 
the Prints, British Museum. The following are the subjects — 



The Drinker. By Frans Van Mieris. 
The Cottage Door. By Isaac Van 

Ostade, 
The Smoker. By Adrian Van 

Ostade. 
The Dutch Ale House. By Adrian 

Van Ostade. 
The Spinner. By Caspar Netscher. 
The Trumpeter. By Gerard Ter- 

burg. 
A Conversation. By Jan Steen. 



The Bunch of Grapes. By Gabriel 

Metzu. 
The Village Ale House. By Adrian 

Van- Ostade. 
The Jocund Peasants. By Comelis 

Dusart. 
The Happy Cottagers. By Comelis 

Dusart. 
A Country Gathering. By Isaac 

Van Ostade. 
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GIRLS' BOOKS. A Series Written, Edited, or 
Translated by the Author of "John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman." 

Small Post Bvo. Cloth E^tra^ Gilt Edges, Price of each Volume^ 4*. 

I. LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: 

A Picture from Life. By the author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." (Form- 
ing Vol. I. of the " 'John Halifax* Series of Girls' Books." 

"This is a pretty narrative of baby life, describing the simple doings and 
sayings of a very charming and rather precocious child nearly three years old. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

" Will be delightful to those who have nurseries peopled by * Little Sun- 
shines* of their own." — Athetueutn. 

2. THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. 

By Georgiana M. Craik. 

"The tale is a clever and interesting one.'* — Athetueutn. 
"The authoress is equally skilful in the humourous and In the pathetic . . . 
Few very few, one may hope, could read with dry eyes of Little David's 
accident, and quite as few could listen without laughing, to Effie's attempt at 
a funny tale." — Guardiatt, 

3. TWENTY YEARS AGO. 

From the Journal of a Girl in her Teens. Edited by the author of " John 
Halifax, Gentleman." With Illustrations by Sydney Hall. 



# It 

* 



Other volumes are in preparation. 



The ADVENTURES of a YOUNG NATURALIST. 

By LuciEN BiART. With 117 beautiful Illustrations on Wood. Edited and 
Adapted by Parker Gillmore, Author of " All Round the World," &c. 
Post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, new edition, price ^s. td. 

" We can strongly recommend this most attractive boy's book."— 
Graphic. 

" The adventures are charmingly narrated, and information is ^ given 
about all the trees, plants, and native productions that are met with.**— 
A thetueutn» 

BLACKMORE (R. D.) CRADOCK NOWELL. 

New Edition, small post 8vo. cloth ; uniform with the ts. Edition of 
" Loma Doone," by the same Author. [/« the press. 

Also Utiifontt, 

BLACKMORE (R. D.) CLARA VAUGHAN. 

[/« the press* 
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FRISWELL, J. H. A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 

Uniform with the "Gentle Life." 

Small Post Bvo.f cloth extra, gilt edges, 3*. 6rf. 
HEALY (MARY). THE HOME THEATRE. 

Nuftttrous Illustrations t small post Zvo., cloth extra, 3*. 6</. 
TROWBRIDGE (J. T.) JACK HAZARD AND HIS 

FORTUNES. 

A Story of Adventure. 

9 

2 Volumes, Crown Bvo., 21*. 

KAVANAGH (MORGAN). THE ORIGIN OF LAN- 
GUAGE AND OF MYTHS. 

Small Post Bvo., cloth extra, y. 6d. 
KINGSTON (W. H. G.) BEN BURTON, 

Or, Bom and Bred at Sea. With Illustrations by Sydney Hall. 

8z'o., cloth. 
KENNAN (G.) JOURNEY ACROSS THE CAU- 
CASIAN MOUNTAINS. 

Small Post, Zto , cloth extra, ys. Sd. 

MACKAY (Dr.). UNDER THE BLUE SKY. 

Open air Studies of Men and Nature. By Charles Mack ay, author of 
" Studies from the Antique," " Voices of the Crowd," &c. 

2 Volumes, Crown Bvo., 15s. 

MERCIER (Rev. L.) OUTLINES OF THE LIFE 

OF THE LORD JESUS CHRIST. 

Square 8vo., cloth extra. 

MOTHER GOOSE S MELODIES FOR CHILDREN; 

<)r, .Songs for the Nursery. With Notes, Music, and an Account of the 
<ioose or Vergoose Family, and with Illustrations by Henry L. Stephens 
and Gaston Fay. 
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In one VoL^ medium Svo.y halfmor. gilt top^ \qo,oqo Natnes^ occupy ifig 

1032//., 3M. ta, 

PHILLIPS (L. B.) THE DICTIONARY OF BIO- 
GRAPHICAL REFERENCE. 

The value and importance of this Dictionary will be best perceived when it 
is stated that it contains one hundred thousand names, a number which 
exceeds by many thousands those contained in the most voluminous existing 
works upon the subject, and upwards of a quarter of a million of references. 
The chief letters run as follows : — In B, 12,600 names ; C, 9,397 ; G, 5,640 ; L, 
5,4Bi ; M, 6,816 ; S, 7,800. 

This work also contains as an addendum, a Classed Index of the principal 
works on biography, published in Europe and America to the present day, 
arranged under three divisions, viz. :— General, or those which contain the 
accounts of individuals of all nations ; National,^ or those which relate to the 
celebrities of particular countries ; and Class, wWch treat only of the members 
of respective bodies or professions, &c. 






Prospectuses, containing sixteen pages of Preface, Explanatory Matter, 
and Specimen Pages, may be nad on appUcatiop. 

SquarCy clothe Illustrated^ 2s. 6d. 

PREW (M. T.) GERMAN PRIMER. 

• Being an Introduction to First Steps in German. 

Sfnall Post Svo.f clotk, 

RICHARDSON (ABBY SAGE). STORIES FROM 
OLD ENGLISH POETRY. 

Fcap. Zvo. clothy $s, 
STEELE (THOS.) UNDER THE PALMS. 

A volume of Verse. By Thomas Steele, Ceylon Civil Service, Translator 
of '* An Eastern Love Story," &c. 

Flexible clothy extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S REFLECTIONS: 

Or Moral Sentences and Maxims. (New volume of the Bayard Series.) 

VIARDOT. THE WONDERS OF SCULPTURE. 

Uniform with " The Wonders of Italian Art," &c. Numerous Illustratioas^ 
square 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s. 6d, 

Volutne /., ^to.y cloth extra, gilt edges, 3 if. 6d. 

ART, PICTORIAL AND INDUSTRIAL. 

An Illustrated Magazine. 

This Volume contains a very large amount of matter on Art suWects by 
the best writers of the day ; and in addition thereto upwards of 50 nill-page 
Heliotype Pictures, thus forming a most beautiful Volume for presentation. 
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Handsomely bound in cloth extra, 21s, 

FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS AND POETS. 

An Entirely New and Extended Edition. With 320 Engravings on Wood, 
produced in the very best style of woodcut printing. 

*' It contains upwards of 300 examples of our sweet^t singers, illustrated 
by alx>ve 300 engravings. Eye and sentiment are satisfied with this noble 
gathering of the poets of our land.** — Athemeum. "What we most like in 
the Editor is that, with scarcely an exception, he selects whole ]poenis. 
Extracts and beauties are often as un&ir to the writer as they are nuslead- 
ing to the rtaA&r.** —Saturday Review. "When we say that the list of 
artists includes the names of Messrs. Harrison Weir, Birket Foster, J. C. 
Horsley, Charles Keene, Percival Skelton, John Gilbert, Gustave Dor^, and 
E. Duncan, and that each of these appears to have done his very best, and 
to have worked in harmony, we have said enough to recommend the re>issue of 
this volume far and wide. The poems are tauken mostly from writers of the 
last three centuries, and the illustrations amount to upwards of 300.** — 
Times, 

In one volume^ small ^io.y choicely printed on Pa^er specially made, with 

Title Vigrutte by Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A., Engraved on Steel 3y 

C, H* yeenSy bound cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

THE GENTLE LIFE. 

Essays in Aid of the Formation of Character. By Hain Friswell. The 
Queen Edition^ revised and selected from the Two Series. Dedicated by 
express permission and desire, to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

New and c/teaper edition, jf . 

CHRIST IN SONG. 

Hymns of Immanuel, selected from all Ages, with Notes. By Philip 
ScHAFF, D.D. Crown 8vo., toned paper, beautifully printed at the Chiswick 
Press. With Initial Letters and Ornaments, and handsomely bound. 

^ "If works of a reli^ous character are ever seasonable as gift-books, that 
time certainly is Christmas. Foremost among them we have 'Christ in 
Song • by Dr. Philip^ SchafF, a complete and carefully selected ' Lyra 
Christologica,* embracing the choicest hymns on the person and work of our 
Lord from all ages, denominations, and tongues."— T'w/f^j. 

Now Publishing, in 24 Two Shilling Monthly Parts, 

GUIZOT (M.) THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the Earliest Times to the year 1789. Related for the Rising Genera- 
tion by M. GuizoT, Author of " The History of the Civilization of Europe," 
&c. Translated from the French by Robert Black, M. A. With 100 full- 
page Engravings, and numerous smaller ones. 

Morocco, £s 5^- 
THEfABBEY AND PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. 

Forty Views with Letterpress Description, dedicated by permission to the 
Very Rev. Dean Stanley. Photographed by John Harrington. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST. 
BBOTT(J. S. C.) History of Frederick the Great, 

with numerous Illustrations. 8vo. z/. xs. 

About in the World, by the author of " The 
Gentle Life." Crown 8vo. bevelled cloth, 4th edition. 6*. 

Adamson (Rev. T. H.) The Gospel according to St. 

Matthew, expounded. 8vo. z%r. 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist. By Lucjen Biart, 

with X17 beautiful Illustrations on Wood. Edited and adapted by 
Parker Gillmore, author of "All Round the World," ** Gun, Rod, and 
Saddle, '* &c. Post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, new edition, ^s. 6d. 

Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the World, 

translated from the French of Victor Meunier, with engravings, 2nd 
edition. $s. 

" The book for all boys in whom the love of travel and adventure is 
strong. They will find here plenty to amuse them and much to instruct 
them besides." — Times. 

Alcott (Miss) Old Fashioned Girl, best edition, small post 
8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 3*. 6d. ; Low's Copyright Series, is. dd. ; 
cloth, 2S. 

Camp and Fireside Stories. Fcap. 3^. 6d, 

Little Women. Complete in i vol. fcap. 3^. 6d, 

Little Men : Life at Plumfield with Jo's Boys. 

By the author of " Little Women." Small post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 
2S. 6d. 

The Guardian says of " Little Women," that it is— '^A brieht,.cheerful, 

ihealthy story — ^with a tinge of thoughtful gravity about it which reminds 

one of John Bunyan. The Athetueum says of '* Old- Fashioned Girl** — 

** Let whoever wishes to read a bright, spirited, wholesome story, get 

the * Old Fashioned Girl ' at once." 

Among the Arabs, a Narrative of Adventures in Algeria, by 
G. Naphegvi, M. D., a. M. ^s. 6d 

Andersen (Hans Christian) The Story of My Life. 8vo. 

los. 6d, 



Fairy Tales, with Illustrations in Colours by E. V. B. 

Royal 4to. cloth, i/. jf. 

Andrews (Dr.) Latin- English Lexicon. 13th edition. 

Royal 8vo. pp. 1,670, cloth extra. Price i8j. 

The superiority of this justly-famed Lexicon is retained over all others 
by the fulness of its Quotations, the including in the Vocabulary Proper 
Names, the distinguishing whether the Derivative is classical or other- 
wise, the exactness of the.References to the Original Authors, and by the 
price. 

" The best Latin Dictionary, whether for the scholar or advanced 
student. '^—Spectator. 
" Every page bears the impress of industry and Q»xt,^—Aihenaum, 
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Anecdotes of the Queen and Royal Family, collected ancS 

edited by J. G. HoDGiNS, with Illustrations. New edition, revised by 

JOHN TiMBS. 5*. 

Angell (J. K.) A Treatise on the Law of Highways. 8vo.. 

Art, Pictorial and Industrial, Vol. I. i/. i is, 6d. 

Audubon. A Memoir of John James Audubon, the Naturalist, 
edited by Robert Buchanan, with portrait. 2nd edition. 8vo. isr. 

Australiaii Tales, by the ** Old Boomerang." Post 8vo. ^s^ 



ALDWIN (J. D.) Prehistoric Nations. i2mo. 

4J. 6d. 

Bancroft's History of America. Library edition,. 
8 vols. 8vo. 4/. i6f. 

History of America, Vol. IX. 8vo. 12s, 




Barber (E. C.) The Crack Shot. Post 8vo. &f. 6d, 

Barnes's (Rev. A.) Lectures on the Evidences of Christi*- 
anity in the igth Century. z2mo. 7^. 6d, 

Bamum (P. T.) Struggles and Triumphs. Crown Svo.. 

Fancy boards. 2*. 6d. 

THE BAYARD SERIES. Comprising Plea- 
sure Books of Literature produced in the Choicest 
Style ^s Companionable Volumes at Home and 
Abroad. 

Price 2S. 6d. each Volume^ complete in itself^ printed at the Chiswick Press, 
bound by Bum, flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, with silk Headbtmcts 
and Registers. 

The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. By M. De Berville. 

De Joinville's St. Louis, King of France. 

The Essays of Abraham Cowley, including all his Prose^ 

Works. 

Abdallah; or, the Four Leaves. By Edouard Laboullaye. 

Table-Talk and Opinions of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Vathek: An Oriental Romance. By William Beckford;. 
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The King and the Commons : a Selection of Cavalier and 

Puritan Song. Edited by Prof. Morley. 

Words of Wellington : Maxims and Opinions of the Great 
Duke. 

Dr. Johnson's Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. With Notesv 
Hazlitt's Round Table. With Biographical Introduction. 

The Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, and the Letter to a 
Friend. By Su: Thomas Browne, Knt. 

Ballad Poetry of the Affections. By Robert Buchanan. 

Coleridge's Christabel, and other Imaginative Poems. With 
Preface by Algernon C. Swinburne. 

Lord Chesterfield's Letters, Sentences and Maxims^ 

With Introduction by the Editor, and Essay on Chesterfield by M. De 
St. Beuve, of the French Academy. 

Essays in Mosaic. ^ By Thos. Ballantyne. 

My Uncle Toby; his Story and his Friends. Edited 
by P. Fitzgerald. 

Reflections ; or. Moral Sentences and Maxims of the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld. 

A suitable Case containing 12 volumes^ Price 31J. 6^. ; or the Case separate^ 

price 3J. dd. 

Extracts from Literary Notices. 

"The present series — taking its name from the opening volume, which 
contained a translation of the Knight without Fear and without Reproach 
— will really, we think, fill a void in the shelves of all except the most 
complete English libraries. These little square-shaped volumes contain, 
in a very manageable and pretty form, a great many things not very easy 
of access elsewhere, and some things for the first time brought together. 
— Pall Mall Gazette. ** We have here two more volumes of the series 
appropriately called the * Bayard,* as they certainly are * sans reproche.' 
Oi convenient size, with clear typography and tasteful binding, we know 
no other little volumes which make such good gift-books for persons of 
mature agg.'* — Examiner. ** St. Louis and his companions, as described 
by Joinvule, not only in their glistening armour, but in their every-day 
attire, are brought nearer to us, become intelligible to us, and teach us 
lessons of humanity which we can learn from men only, and not from saints 
and heroes. Here lies the real value of real history. It widens our minds 
and our hearts, and gives us that true knowledge of the world and of 
human nature in all its phases which but few can gain in the short span 
of their own life, and in tne narrow isphere of their friends and enemies. 
We can hardly imagine a better book for boys to read or for men to 
ponder over." — Times. 

Beecher (Henry Ward, D. D.) Life Thoughts. Complete 

in X vol. x2mo. zs. Sd. 
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Beecher (Henry Ward, D.D.) Sermons Selected. i2mo. 

Ss.6d. 

Norwood, or Village Life in New England. 



Crown 8vo. 6s. 



(Dr. Lyman) Life and Correspondence of. 2 vols. 

post 8vo. z/. is» 
Bees and Beekeeping. B^ the Times' Beemaster. Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo. New Edition, with additions. 29. 6d. 

Bell (Rev. C. D.) Faith in Earnest. i8mo. ix. 6^. 

Blanche Nevile. Fcap. 8vo. dr. 

Bellows (A. J.) The Philosophy of Eating. Post 8vo. 

How not to be Sick, a Sequel to Philosophy of 



Eating. Post 8vo. 7;. 6d. 
Biart (L.) Adventures of a Young Naturalist. (See 

AdventuresJ) 

Bickersteth's Hymnal Companion to Book of Common 
Prayer. 

The following Editions are now ready : — 

s. d. 
No. I. A Small-type Edition, medium 32mo. cloth limp o 6 
No. I. B ditto roan limp, red edges ..10 

No. I. C ditto morocco limp, gilt edges ..20 

No. 2. Second-size type, super-royal 32mo. cloth limp . . r o 
No, 2. A ditto roan limp, red edges . . 20 

No. 2. B ditto morocco limp, gilt edges . . 30 

No. 3. Large-type Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, red edges ..26 
No. 3. A ditto roan limp, red edges ..36 

No. 3, B ditto morocco limp, gilt edges ..56 

No. 4. Large-type Edition, crown 8vo. with Introduction , 

and Notes, cloth, red edges 36 

No. 4. A ditto roan limp, red edges ..46 

No. 4. B ditto morocco, gilt edges ..66 

No. 5. Crown 8vo. with accompanying Tunes to every 

Hymn, New Edition 30 

No. 5. A ditto with Chants 40 

No. 5. B The Chants separately .16 

No. 6. Penny Edition. 

%* A liberal allowance is made to Clergymen introducing 

the Hymnal. 

■HCy* The Book of Common Prayer, bound with The Hymnal Com- 
panion. 32mo. cloth, 9^. And in various superior bindings. 
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Bigelow (John) France and Hereditary Monarchy. 8vo. 

Bishop (J. L.) History of American Manufacture. 3 vols. 

8vo. 2/. 5J. 

(J. P.) First Book of the Law. 8vo. i/. u. 



Blackburn (H.) Art in the Mountains : the Stoiy of the 

Passion Play, with upwards of Fifty Illustrations. 8vo. i2j. 

Artists and Arabs. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 



^s. 6d. 



8vo. x6s. 



Normandy Picturesque. Numerous Illustrations. 



Travelling in Spain. With numerous Illustrations. 



Svo. i6f. 



Travelling in Spain. Guide Book Edition. i2mo. 



2j. 6d. 

The Pyrenees. Summer Life at French Watering- 

. Places. 100 Illustrations by Gustave Dore, Royal Svo. i8f. 

Blackmore (R. D.) Loma Doone. New edition. Crown, 

Svo. 6s. 

" The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically yet so simply 
does John Ridd tell his tale .... * Loma Doone* is a work of real 
excellence, and as such we heartily commend it to the •p\xh)l<:J'*— Saturday 
Review. 

Cradock No well. 2nd and cheaper edition. 6s, 

[In the press. 

Clara Vaughan. \In the press, 

Georgics of Virgil. Small 4to. 4^. (>d, 

Blackwell (E.) Laws of Life. New edition. Fcp. 3^, 6^. 
Boardman's Higher Christian Life. Fcp. \s, 6d, 
Bonwick (J.) Last of the Tasmanians. Svo. i6j. 

Daily Life of the Tasmanians. Svo. ' 12s. 6d. 

' Curious Facts of Old Colonial Days. i2mo. cloth. 

Book of Common Prayer with the Hymnal Companion. 

32mo. cloth. Sd, ; bound is. And in various bindings. 
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Books suitable for School Prizes and Presents. (Fuller 
description of each book will be foimd in the alphabet.) 

Adventures of a Youngs Naturalist. 7;. 6^. 

on Great Hunting Grounds, is. 

Allcott's Old Fashioned Girl. 3^. 6^.n 

Little Women. 3*. 6rf. 

Little Men. y.Jbd. 

Anecdotes of the Queen. 5;. 

Bayard Series (See Bayard.) 

Blackmore's Loma Doone. dr. 

Changed Cross (The). 2s. td. 

Child's Play. js.6d. 

Christ in Song. s^. 

Craik (Mrs.) Little Sunshine's Holiday, ^r. 

Craik (Miss) The Cousin from India. 4J. 

Dana's Two Years before the Mast. 6s. 

Erkman-Chatrian's, The Forest House. 3^. €>d. 

Fai^h Gartney. 3^. 6d. ; cloth boards, is. 6d. 

Favourite English Poems. 300 Illustrations. 21^. 

Franc's Emily's Choice. 5^-. 

Marian. 5^. 

Silken Cord. 5^. 

Vermont Vale. 55. 

- Minnie's Mission. 4J. 
Gayworthys (The), y. 6d. 
Gentle Life, (Queen Edition). \os. 6d. 
Gentle Life Series. iSee Alphabet). 
Glover's Light of the \Vord. 12s. ed. 
Hayes (Dr.) Cast Av/ay in the Cold. 6s. 
Healy (Miss) The Home Theatre, ^s. 6d. 
Henderson's Latin Proverbs. loj. 6d. 
Hugo's Toilers of the Sea. xos. 6d. 

»» »» »» 6s. 

" Kingston's Ben Burton. 3.r. 6d. 
Kennan's Tent Life. 6s. 
Lyra Sacra Americana. 4^-. 6d. 
Macgregor (John) Rob Roy Books. (See Alphabet.) 
Maury's Physicid Geography of the Sea. 6s, 
Parisian Family. 5X. 
Phelps (Miss) The Silent Partner. 5J. 
Stowe (Mrs.) Pink and \Vhite Tyranny, y. 6d. 

Old Town Folks. Cloth extra 6s. and 2s. 6d. 

Minister's Wooing. 5s. ; boards, is. 6d. 
— Pearl of Orr's Island. 5J. 
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The King and the Commons : a Selection of Cavalier and 

Puritan Song. Edited by Prof. Morley. 

Words of Wellington : Maxims and Opinions of the Great 
Duke. 

Dr. Johnson's Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. With Notesv 
Hazlitt's Round Table. With Biographical Introduction. 

The Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, and the Letter to a 
Friend. By Sir Thomas Browne, Knt. 

Ballad Poetry of the Affections. By Robert Buchanan. 

Coleridge's Christabel, and other Imaginative Poems. W^ith 
Preface by Algernon C. Swinburne. 

Lord Chesterfield's Letters, Sentences and Maxims.^ 

With Introduction by the Editor, and Essay on Chesterfield by M. De 
St. Beuve, of the French Academy. 

Essays in Mosaic. ^ By Thos. Ballantyne. 

My. Uncle Toby; his Story and his Friends. Edited 
by p. Fitzgerald. 

Reflections ; or, Moral Sentences and Maxims of the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld. 

A suitable Case containing 12 volumes^ price 31 j. 6rf. ; or the Case separate^ 

Price 3*. dd. 

Extracts from Literary Notices. 

"The present series— takine its name from the opening volume, which 
contained a translation of the Knight without Fear and without Reproach 
— will really, we think, fill a void in the shelves of all except the most 
complete English libraries. These little square-shaped volumes contain, 
in a very manageable and pretty form, a great many things not very easy 
of access elsewhere, and some things for the first time brought together. 
— Pall Mall Gazette. " We have here two more volumes of the series 
appropriately called the * Bayard,* as they certainly are * sans reproche.' 
Of convenient size, with clear typography and tasteful binding, we know 
no other little volumes which make such good gift-books for persons of 
mature agg." — Examiner. ** St. Louis and his companions, as described 
by Joinvule, not only in their glistening armour, but in their every-day 
attire, are brought nearer to us, become intelligible to us, and teach us 
lessons of humanity which we can learn from men only, and not from saints 
and heroes. Here lies the real value of real history. It widens our minds 
and our hearts, and gives us that true knowledge of the world and of 
human nature in all its phases which but few can gain in the short span 
of their own life, and in the narrow sphere of their friends and enemies. 
We can hardly imagine a better book for boys to read or for men to 
ponder over." — Times. 

Beecher (Henry Ward, D. D.) Life Thoughts. Complete 

in X vol. i2mo. 2J. 6r/. 
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HANGED Cross (The) and other Religious Poems, 

Child's Play, with i6 "coloured drawings by E. V.B. 
An entirely new edition, printed on thick paper, with tints,. 

Child (F. J.) English and Scotch Ballads. A new edition, 

revised by the editor. 8 vols. fqp. i/. 8x. 

Choice Editions of Choice Books. New Editions. lUus- 





Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, $s. each ; mor. xos. 6flL 



Bloomfield's Farmer's Boi 



Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. 
Milton's I'Allegro. 



Rogers* Pleasured of Memory. 
Shiucespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 
Tennyson's May Queen. 
Weir's Poetry of Nature. 
Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 



s coy. 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 
Cundall's Elizabethan Poetry. 
Coleridge's Ancient Marin'er. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. 

Christ in Song. Hymns of Immanuel, selected from all Ages,, 
with Notes. By Philip Schaff, D.D. Crown 5vo. toned paper,, 
beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press. With Initial Letters and 
Ornaments and handsomely bound. New Edition. $s. 

Christabel. See Bayard Series. 

Christmas Presents. See Illustrated Books. 

Chronicles of Castle of Amelroy. 4to. With Photographic 

Illustrations. 2/. 2x. 

Classified Catalogue of School, College, Technical, and 
General Educational \Vorks in use in Great Britain, arranged 
according to subjects. In i vol. 8vo. y. 6d. 

Coffin (G. C.) Our New Way Round the World. 8vo. 12^. 

Coleridge (Sir J. D.) On Convents. 8vo. boards, 5j. 

Commons Preservation (Prize Essays on), written in compe- 
tition for Prizes offered by Henry W. Peek, Esq. 8vo. 14J. 

Cradock No well. See Blackmore. 

Craik (Mrs.), Little Sunshine's Holiday (forming Vol. !► 
of the John Halifax Series of Girls' Books. Small post 8vo. 4J. 

(Georgiana M.) The Cousin from India, forming 

Vol. 2. of John Halifax Series. Small post 8vo. 4J. 

Hero Trevelyan. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 



Craik's American Millwright and Miller. With numerous 

Illustrations. 8vo. i/. \s. 

Cronise (Titus F.) The Natural WeaUh of California, 

comprising Early History, Geography, Climate, Commerce, Agriculture, 
Mines, Manufactures, Railroads, Statistics, &c. &c. Imp. Svo. z/. 5^. 

Cummins (Maria S.) Hfiunted Hearts (Low's Copyright 

Series). x6mo. boards, w. 6d. ; cloth, ar. 
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ALTON (J. C.) A Treatise on Physiology and 
Hygiene for Schools, Families, and Colleges, with 
numerous Illustrations, ^s. 6d. 

Dana ( ) Two Years before the Mast and Twenty- 
four years After. New Edition, with Notes and Revi-sions. i2mo. 6s. 

Darley (Felix O. C.) Sketches Abroad with Pen and 

Pencil, with 84 Illustrations on Wood. Small 4to. 7^. 6d. 

Daughter (A) of Heth, by Wm. Black. Seventh Edition. 
3 vols. i/. I If. 6d. 

Dawson (Professor) Archaia. Post 8vo. 6s, 

Devonshire Hamlets ; Hamlet 1603, Hamlet 1604. I Vol. 

8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Draper (John W.) Human Physiology. Illustrated with 
more than 300 Woodcuts from Photog^raphs, &c. Royal 8vo. cloth 
extra, i/. 5*. 

Dream Book (The) with 12 Drawings in facsimile by E. V. B. 
Med. 4to. j/. lis. 6d, 

Duplais and McKennie, Treatise on the Manufacture and 
Distillation of Alcoholic Liquors. With numerous Engravings. 

8V0. 2/. 2S. 

Duplessis (G.) Wonders of Engraving. With numerous 
Illustrations and Photographs. 8vo. 12J. 6d. 

Dussauce (Professor H.) A New and Complete Treatise 

on the Art of Tanning^. Royal 8vo. i/. loir. 

General Treatise on the Manufacture of Vinegar. 



8vo. i/. xs. 



m§m. 



NGLISH Catalogue (The), 1835 to 1863, Amal- 
gamating the London and the British Catalogues. Med. 8vo. 
naJf-morocco. s/. sf. 

Supplements, 1863, 1864, 1865, 3^. 6^. 



each ; 1866, 1867, 1868, 5*. each. 

Writers, Chapters for Self-improvement in English 



Literature ; by the author of "The Gentle Life." 6s. 

Erckmann-Chatrian, Forest House and Catherine's 

Lovers. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 
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AITH GARTNEY'S Girlhood, by the Author of 

"The Gayworthys." Fcap. withyix>loured Frontispiece, y. 6d. 
Favourite English Poems. New and Extended 

Edition, with 300 illustrations. Small 4to. 21s. 

Few (A) Hints on Proving Wills. Enlarged Edition, sewed. 

IS. 

Fletcher (Rev. J. C.) and Kidder (Rev. D. P.) Brazil and 
the Brazilians. New Edition, with 150 Illustrations and supplemen- 
tary matter. 8vo. x&r. 

Franc (Maude Jeane) Emily's Choice, an Australian Tale. 
I vol. small post 8vo. With a Frontispiece by G. F. Angas. 5s. 

Marian, or the Light of Some One's Home. Fcp. 

3rd Edition, with Frontispiece. 5*. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. $s. 

Vermot Vale. Small post 4to., with Frontispiece. 5^. 

Minnie's Mission. Small post 8vo., with Frontis- 
piece. 4s. 

• 

Friswell (J. H.) Familiar Words, 2nd Edition. 6j. 

Other People's Windows. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

One of Two. 3 vols. i/. i is. 6d, 



AYWORTHYS (The), a Stoiy of New England 

Life. Small post 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in I. Small 4to. 

loj. 6d. 

THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. Printed in 
Elzevir, on Toned Paper, handsomely bound, form- 
ing suitable Volumes for Presents. Price 6^". each ; 
or in calf extra, price los, 6d. 

I. 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Cha- 
racter of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. Tenth Edition. 

** His notion of a gentleman is of the noblest and truest order. A 
little compendium of cheerful philosophy." — Daily Nnvs. 

*' Deserves to be printed in letters of gold, and circulated in every 
house." — Chambers jfournal. 
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II. 

About in the World. Essays by the Author of "The Gentle 
Life." 

** It is not easy to open it at any page without finding some happy 
idea."— iJftfrwrw^ Post, 

III. 
Xrike unto Christ. A New Translation of the "De Imita- 

tione Christi " usually ascrihed to Thomas 2i Kempis. With a Vigpette 
from an Orii^nal Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Second Edition. 

"Evinces independent scholarship, and a profound feeling for the 
original." — Nonconformist. ^ 

Could not be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more sightly 
volume was never seen." — Illustrated London News. 

IV. 

Pamiliar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. Second and en- 
larged Edition. 

** The most extensive dictionary of quotation we have met with." — 
2fotes and Queries. 

**Will add to the author's credit with all honest workers." — Exa- 
miner. 

V. 

Assays by Montaigne. Edited, Compared, Revised, and 
Annototed by the Author of "The Gentle Life." With Vignette Por- 
trait. Second Edition. 

** We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a lar^e 
circulation for this handsome attractive book ; anci who can refuse his 
homage to the good-humoured industry of the editor." — Illustrated 
Times, 

VI. 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. Written by Sir 
Philip Sidney. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of "The Gentle 
Life." Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of Derby, ^s. 6d. 

" All the best thing^ in the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. Fris- 
well's edition. — Examiner. 

VII. 
The Gentle Life. Second Series. Third Edition. 

" There is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribute in 
some measure to the formation of a true gentleman." — Daily News. 

VIII. 

Varia : Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted, by per- 
mission, from the Saturday Review, Spectator, &c. 

"The books discussed in this. volume are no less valuable than they 
are rare, and the compiler is entitled to the gratitude of the public 
for having rendered their treasures available to the general reader."— 
Obseri'er. 

B 
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IX. 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected. By- 

the Author of "The Gentle Life." Second Edition. 

"All who possess the * Gentle -Life ' should own this volume." — 
Standard. 

X. 

Essays on English writers, for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 

"The author has a distinct purpose and a proper and noble ambition to 
win the young to the pure and noble study of our glorious English 
literature. To all (both men and women) who have neglected to read 
and study their native literature we would certainly suggest the volume 
before us as a fitting introduction." — Examiner. 

xr. 
Other People's Windows. By J. Hain Friswell. Second 

Edition. ^ 

"The chapters are so lively in themselves, so mingled with shrewd 
views of human nature, so full Of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader 
cannot fail to be amused." — Morning Post. 



German Primer; being an Introduction to First Steps iiv 

German. By M. T. Prew. 2j. 6d. 

Girdlestone (C.) Christendom. i2mo. 3^. 

. Family Prayers. i2mo. is, (>d. 

Glover (Rev. R.) The Light of the Word. Third Edition. 

i8mo. IS, 6d. 
Goethe's Faust. With Illustrations by Konewka. Small 4to.. 

Price Tos. 6d. 

Gouffe : The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouffk„ 

Chef-de-Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club ; translated and adapted for 
English use by Alphonse Gouffe, head pastrycook to Her Majesty the 
Queen. Illustrated with large plates, beautifully printed in colours, to- 
gether with 161 woodcuts. 8vo. Coth extra, gilt edges. 2/. 2J. 



Domestic Edition, half-bound, los. 6d. 



" By far the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever 
been submitted to the gastronomical world." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Book of Preserves ; or, Receipts for Preparin2: 



and Preserving Meat, Fish salt and smoked, TernHCS^ Gelatines, Vege- 
tables, Fruits, Confitures, Syrups, Liqueurs de Fnmille, Petits Fours, 
Bonbons, &c. &c. By Jules Gouffe, Head Cook of the Paris Jockcv 
Club, and translated and adapted by his brother Alphonse Goufff, 
Head Pastrycook to her Majesty the Queen, translator and editor df 
" The Royal Cookeiy Book." i vol. roysl 8vo., containing upwards oi 
00 Receipts and 34 Illustrations. loj. 6 
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Gough (J. B.) The Autobiography and Reminiscences of 
John B. Gough. 8vo. Cloth, i^s. 

Grant, General, Life of. 8vo. 12^. 

Guizot's History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 

Royal 8vo. Numerous Illustrations. In Parts, 25. each (to be completed 
in about twenty parts). 

Guyon (Mad.) Life. By Upham; Third Edition. Crown 

8vo. 7*. td. 



Method of Prayer. Foolscap., is. 




ALL (E. H.) The Great West; Handbook for 

Emigrants and Settlers in America, >Vith a large Map of 
routes, railways, and steam communication, complete to pre- 
sent time. Boards, is. 

Harrington (J.) Pictures of Saint George's Chapel, Wind- 
sor. Photographs. 410. 63J. 

Harrington's Abbey and Palac^ of Westminster. Photo 

graphs. 5/. SJ. 

Harper's Handbook for Travellers in Europe and the 

East. New Edition. Post 8vo. Morocco tuck, i/. is. 
Hawthorne (Mrs. N.) Notes in England and Italy. Crown 

8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hayes (Dr.) Cast Away in the Cold; afi Old Man's Story 
of a Young Man's Adventures. By Dr. I. Isaac Hayes, Author of 
"The Open Polar Sea." With numerous Illustrations. Gilt edges, 6s. 

Hazlitt (William) The Round Table; the Best Essays of 
William Hazlitt, with Biographical . Introduction (Bayard Series). 

Healy (M.) Shadow and Substance. A Novel. 3 Vols. 

i/. lis. 6d. 

— — The Home Theatre. Small post 8vo. 3^. 6d. 



Henderson (A.) Latin Proverbs and Quotations; with 

Translations and Parallel Passages, and a copious English Index. By 
Alfred Henderson. Fcap. 4to., 530 pp. lo^. 6d. 

** A very handsome volume in its typographical externals, and a very 
useful companion to those who, when a quotation is aptly made, like to 
trace it to its source, to dwell on the minutiae of its application, and to 
find it illustrated with choice parallel passages from English and Latin 
authors. " — Times. 

" A book well worth adding to one's library." — Saturday Revieu, 

Hearth Ghosts. By the Author of 'Gilbert Rugge.' 3 Vols. 

il. lis. 6d. 
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Heber'8 (Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns. With 

upwards of xoo Designs engraved in the first style of art under the 
superintendence of J. D. Coopkr. Small 4to. Handsomely bound, 
^s. 6d 

Hitherto. By the Author of ** The Gayworthys." New Edition. 
6s, 

Hoge — Blind Bartimseus. Popular edition, is. 

Holmes (Oliver W.) The Guardian Angel ; a Romance. 

3 vols. j6s. 



(Low's Copyright Series.) Boards, is, 6d, ; cloth, 2s, 

Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. i2mo. is. ; Illus- 
trated edition, 3^. 6</. 

-*- The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 3^. 6d, 

— Songs in Many Keys. Post 8vo. 7j. 6d. 

— — Mechanism in Thought and Morals. i2mo. is, 6^. 



Home Theatre (The), by Mary Healy. Small post 8vo. 

Homespun, or Twenty Five Years Ago in America, by 
Thomas Lackland. Fcap. 8vo. 7*. 6d.' 

Hoppin (Jas. M.) Old Country, its Sceneiy, Art, and 
People. Post 8vo, 7*. 6d. 

Howell (W. D.) Italian Journeys. i2mo. cloth. Sj*. 6(/, 

Hugo's Toilers of the Sea. Crown 8vo. 6s. ; fancy boards, 

2S. ; cloth, 2j. 6d. ; Illustrated Edition, 10s. 6d. 

Hunt (Leigh) and S. A. Lee, Elegant Sonnets, with 
Essay on Sonneteers. 2 vols. 8vo. i&r. 

Day by the Fire. Fcap. 6^. 6d, 

Huntington (J.D., D.D.) Christian Believing. Crown 8vo. 

Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. See 

Bickersteth. 

Ice, a Midsummer Night's Dream. Small Post 8vo. y. (>d, 

LLUSTRATED BOOKS, suitable for Christmas, 
Birthday, or Wedding Presents. (The full titles of 
which will be found in the Alphabet.) 

Anderson's Fairy Tales. 25^. 

Werner (Carl);Nile Sketches. 3/. los. 

Goethe's Faust illustrations by P. Konewka. ioj. 6d. 
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Illustrated Books, continued. 

Art, Pictorial and Industrial. Vol. I. 31;. 6d. 

St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 

Favourite English Poems, aij. 

The Abbey and Palace of Westminster. 5/. 5^. 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist. 7^. 6d» 

Blackburn's Art in the Mountains. 12s. 

Artists and Arabs. 7*. 6d, 

Normandy Picturesque, id*. 

Travelling in Spain. x6s, 

The Psrrenees. xZs.- 

Bush's Reindeer, Dogs, &c. 12*. (>di 
Duplessis' Wonders of Engraving, xor. 6eL 
Viardot, Wonders of Sculpture. 12s, td. 

Wonders of Italian Art. lar. td, 

Wonders of European Art. i2j. td. 

Sauzay's Wonders of Glass Making Z2j. td. 

Fletcher and Kidder's Brazil, x&r. 

Gouffe's Royal Cookery Book. Coloured plates. 42^. 

Ditto. Popular edition. lor. td, 

Book of Preserves, xos, td. 

Heber (Bishop) Hymns. Illustrated edition, ^s. td. * 
Christian Lyrics. 

Milton's Paradise Lrost. (Martin's plates). 3/. 23;. td, 
Palliser (Mrs.) History of Lace. su. 

Historic Devices, &c. 2w. 

Red Cross Knight (The). 35;. 
Dream Book, by E. V. B. ais. td, 
Schiller's Lay of the Bell. x\s. 
Peaks and Valleys of the Alps. tl. ts. 

Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United 
Kingdom during the last 20 years. 8vo. Half-morocco, xl. ts. 

In the Tropics. Post 8vo. dr. 



ACK HAZARD, a Story of Adventure by J. T. 
Trowbridge. Numerous illustrations, small post. 3^. td. 



AVANAGH*S Origin of Language. 2 vols, crown 

8vo. xl, IS. 

Kedge Anchor, or Young Sailor's Assistant, by 
Wm. Brady. 8vo. its. 
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Kennan (G.) Tent Life in Siberia. 3rd edition. 6j. 

*' We strongly recommend the work as one of the most entertaining^ 
volumes of travel that has appeared of late years." — Atherueum, 

" We hold our breath as ne details some hair-breadth escape, and 
burst into fits of irresistible laughter over incidents full of humour. — 
Spectator. 

■ Journey through the Caucasian Mountains; 8vo. 

cloth. [/« the press. 

Kent (Chancellor) Commentaries on American Law. 

izth edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 4/. \os. 

Kilmeney, by Wm. Black. 3 vols. 31J. 6^. 

Kingston (W. H. G.) Ben Burton, or Bom and Bred at 

Sea. Fcap. with Illustrations. 3J. 6</. 




ANG (J. D.) The Coming Event. 8vo. 12s. 
Lascelles (Arthur) The Coffee Grower's Guide. 

Post. 8vo. 2J. td. 

Lee (G. R.) Memoirs of the American Revolutionary 

War. 8vo. i&r. 
Like unto Christ. A new translation of the ** De Imitatione 

Christi," usually ascribed to Thomas k Kempis. Second Edition. 6f . 
Little Gerty, by the author of ** The Lamplighter. Fcap. 6^^ 
Little Men. See Alcott. 
Little Preacher. 321110. u. 
Little Women. See Alcott. 
Little Sunshine's Holiday. See Craik (Mrs.) 
Log of my Leisure Hours. By an Old Sailor. Cheaper 

Edition. 5^'. 

Longfellow (H. W.) The Poets and Poetry of Europe. 

New Edition. 8vo. cloth, i/. \s. 

Loomis (Elias). Recent Progress of Astronomy. Post 8yo. 

7^. td. 



Practical Astronomy. 8vo. &f. 



Loma Doone. See Blackmore. 

Lost amid the Fogs : Sketches of Life in Newfoundland, 

By Lieut. -Col. R. B. McCrea. 8vo. ioj. (>d. 
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Low's Copyright Cheap Editions of Ameirican Authors, 
comprising Popular Worksj reprinted by arrangement with 
their Authors : — 

1. Haunted Hearts. By the Author of "The Lamplighter." 

2. The Guardian Angel. By " The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table." 

3. The Minister's Wooing. By the Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." 

4. Vie\»rs Afoot. By Bayard Taylor. 

5. Kathrina, Her Life and Mine. By J. G. Holland. 

6. Hans Brinker : or, Life in Holland. By Mrs. Dodge. 

7. Men, Women, and Ghosts. By Miss Phelps. 

8. Society and Solitude. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

9. Hedged In. By Elizabeth Phelps. 

10. An Old- Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

11. Faith Gartney. 

12. Stowe's Old Town Folks. 2j. 6d. ; cloth, 3*. 

13. LrO\veirs Study 'Windows. 

14. My Summer in a Garden. By Charles Dudley Warner. 

Each volume complete in itself, price is. 6d. enamelled flexible cover ; 
25. cloth. 

Low's Monthly Bulletin of American and Foreign Publi- 
cations, forwarded regularly. Subscription 2^'. 6d. per annimi. 

Low's pinion Series of Popular Books, is, each : — 

The Gates Ajar. (The original English Edition.) 

Who is He ? 

The Little Preacher. 

The Boy Missionary. 

Low (Sampson, Jun.) The Charities of London. A Guide 

to 750 Institutions. New Edition. 5*. 

Handbook to the Charities of London, for the year 



1867. rs. 6d. 

Ludlow (FitzHugh). The Heart of the Continent. 8vo. 

cloth, z^r. 

Lyra Sacra Americana. Gems of American Poetry, selected 
and arranged, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by C. D. Cleve- 
land, D.D., author of the " Milton Concordance." i8mo. 41. 6d. 



ACGREGOR (John, M. A.) " Rob Roy" on the 

Baltic. Third Edition, small post, 8vo. SJ. 

A Thousand Miles in the " Rob Roy " 

Canoe. Eleventh Edition. Small post, 8vo. 2J. 6d, 

Description of the " Rob Roy " Canoe, with plans, 

&C. IS. a 
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Macgregor (John M. A.) The Voyage Alone in the Yawl 

** Rob Roy."' Second Edition. Small post, 8vo. 5^. 
Mackay (Dr.) Under the Blue Sky. Open-air Studies of 

Men and Nature. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, ^s, teU 

March (A.) Anglo-Saxon Reader. 8vo. 7^. 6^. 

— — Comparative Grammar of the Anglo- Saxon Lan- 
guage. 8vo. &r. 6</. 

Marcy, (R. B.) Thirty Years of Army Life. Ro3ral 8vo. 

X2X. 

Prairie and Overland Traveller. 2j. dd. 



Marsh (George P.) Man and Nature. Svo. I4r. 



Origin and History of the English Language^ 



8vo. x6x. 

Lectures on the English Language. Svo. i&r. 



Mauiy (Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea and 

its Meteorology. Beine a Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former 
Work ; with illustrative Charts and Diagrams. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6*. 

McCrea (Col.) Lost amid the Fogs. Svo. lo;. 6^. 
Queer Things of the Service. \In the press. 

McMullen's History of Canada. Svo. idr. 
Mercier (Rev. L.) Outlines of the Life of the Lord Jesus 

Christ. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 15J. 

Milton's Complete Poetical Works ; with Concordance by 
W. D. Cleveland. New Edition. Svo. ^^s. \ morocco xl. is. 

Paradise Lost, with the original Steel Engravings of 



John Martin. Printed on large paper, royal 410. handsomely bound. 
3/. 13J. 6d. 

Missionary Geography (The); a Manual of Missionary 
Operations in all parts of the World, with Map and Illustrations. Fcap.. 

Monk of Monk's Own. 3 vols. 31J. (nf. 
Montaigne's Essays. See Gentle Life Series. 
Mountain (Bishop) Life of. By his Son. Svo. lOs. 6d» 
My Summer in a Garden. See Warner. 
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EVV Testament. The Authorized English Version ; 

with the various Readings from the most celebrated Manu- 
scripts, including the Sinaj|ic, the Vatican, and the Alex- 
andrian MSS., in English. With Notes by the Editor, Dr. 
TiscHENDORF. The whole revised and carefully collected 
for the Thousandth Volume of Baron Tauchnitz's Collection. Cloth flexible^ 
gilt edges, 2^. 6d, ; cheaper style, 2J. ; or sewed, is. 6d, 

Noms (T.) American Fish Culture, dr. 6d, 

Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions. By William 
Allen Butler, is. 



LD Fashioned Girl. See Alcott. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by Rev. H. 
RoBBiNs. With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Second Edition. Fcap. y. 6d. 



ALLISER (Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the 

Earliest Period. A New and Revised Edition, with upwards 
of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs, i vol. 8vo. i/. is. 

" One of the most readable books of the season ; permanently 
valuable, always interesting, often amusing, and not inferior in all the 
essentials of a gift book." — Times. 

Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries. 8vo. 





x/. IS. 

Parsons (T.) A Treatise on the Law of Marine Insurance 
and General Average. By Hon. Theophilus Parsons, a vols. 8vo. 

Parisian Family. From the French of Madame GuizOT De 
Witt ; by Author of ** John Halifax." Fcap. 5*. 

" The feeling of the story is so good, the characters are^ so clearly- 
marked, there is such freshness and truth to nature in the simple inci- 
dents recorded, that we have been allured on from page to pa^e without 
the least wish to avail ourselves of a privilege permitted sometimes to the 
reviewer, and to skip a portion of the narrative." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Parton (J.) Smoking and Drinking, y, (xi. 

Peaks and Valleys of the Alps. From Water- Colour Draw* 

ings by Elijah Walton. Chromo- lithographed by J. H. Lowes, with 
Descriptive Text by the Rev. T. G. Bonnev, M.A., F.G.S. Folio, 
half-morocco, with 2z large Plates. Original subscription, 8 guineas. A 
very limited edition only now issued. Price 6 guineas. 
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Phelps (Miss) Gates Ajar. 321110. is, ; dd, ; 4//. 

Men, Women, and Ghosts. i2ino. Sewed, is, 6d. 



cloth, zf. 

Hedged In. i2mo. Sewed, u. 6d. ; cloth, 2s, 

Silent Partner. 5^. 



Phillips (L.) Dictionary of Biog^raphical Reference. 8vo. 

i/. I If. 6d. 

Plutarch's Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 
Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. s vols. 8vo. 3/. 3*. 

*' ' Plutarch's Lives' will yet be read by thousands, and in the version 
of Mr. Clough." — Quarterly Revinv. 

"Mr. Clough's work is worthy of all praise, and we hope that it'will 
tend to revive the study of Plutarch." — Times. 

Morals. Uniform with Clough *s Edition of ** Lives of 



Plutarch." Edited by Professor Goodwin. 5 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3J. 

Poe (E. A.) The Poetical Works of. Illustrated by eminent 

Artists. An entirely New Edition. Small 410. 10s. dd. 

Poems of the Inner Life. Post 8vo. %s,\ morocco, lOf. (xi. 
Poor (H. V.) Manual of the Railroads of the United 

States for 1868-9 J Showing their Mileage, Stocks, Bonds, Cost, 
Earnings, Expenses, and Organisations, with a Sketch of their Rise, &c. 
1 vol. 8vo. i6f. 

Portraits of Celebrated Women. By C. A. St. Beuve. 

1 2 mo. 6 J. td. 

Publishers' Circular (The), and General Record of British 
and Foreign Literature ; giving a transcript of the title-page of every 
work published in Great Britain, and every work of interest published 
abroad, with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the ist and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of 8j. per annum. 



ASSELAS, Prince of Abyssinia. By Dr. John- 
son. With Leigh Hunt's Critical Essays and Notes ; and 
Introduction by the Rev. William Wicst, Vicar of .Nairn 
(Bayard Series). 2j. td, 

Recamier (Madame) Memoirs and Correspondence of. 

Translated from the French, and Edited by J. M. Llvstek, With 
Portrait. Crown 8va ^s. 6ii. 

Red Cross Knight (The). 6*6-*? Spenser. 

Reid (W.) After the War. Crown 8vo. los. 6J. 
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Heindeer,. Dogs, &c. See Bush. 

Reminiscences of America in 1869, by Two Englishmen. 

Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

l^ogers (S.) Pleasures of Memory. See " Choice Editions 

of Choice Books." is. 




AUZAY, (A.) Marvels of Glass Making. Numer- 
ous illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6el. 

Schiller's Lay of the Bell, translated by Lord 
Lytton. With 42 illustrations after Retsch. Oblong 410. 14s. 

School Books. See Classified. 

School Prizes. See Books. 

Seaman (Ezra C.) Essays on the Progress of Nations 

in civilization, productive history, wealth, and population ; illustrated by 
statistics. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sedgwick, (J.) Treatise on the Measure of Damages. 8vo. 

1/. iSs. 
Shadow and Substance. 3 vols. 31.^. 6d, See Healy (M). 

Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets, selected by J. Howard 
Staunton ; with 36 exquisite drawings by John Gilbert. See 
" Choice Series." 5*. 

Sheridan's Troopers on the Borders. Post 8vo. p. 6d. 
Sidney (Sir Philip) The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia, 

edited, with notes, by the author of " Gentle Life," 7*. 6d. Large paper 
edition. i2j. 

Silent Hour (The), Essays original and selected, by the author 
of **The Gentle Life." Second edition, dr. 

Silent Partner. See Phelps. 

Silliman (Benjamin) Life of, by G. P. Fisher. 2 vols. 

crown 8vo. i/. 4J. 

Simson (W.) A History of the Gipsies, with specimens of 

the Gipsy Language, loj. (>d. 

Smiley (S. F.) Who is He ? 32mo. \s. 

Smith and Hamilton's French Dictionary. • 2 vols. Cloth, 

2 If. ; half roan, 22J. 
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Snow Flakes, and what they told the Childien, beantiiblly 

printed m oolom. Qoth extra, brreOed boards. 5c. 



Spayth (Heniy) The American Draogfat-Player. znd 

edition, izmo. Ef. 

Spenser's Red Cross Knight, fllnstrated with 12 original 

diavings in facsimilr. 4taL iL 5c. 

Steele (Thos.) Under the Palms. A Volume of Verse- By 
Thomas Stkeul, translator of "An Eastern Love Story." Fcs^k. Svo. 
Cloth, 5*. 

Stewart (D.) Outlines of Moral Philosophy, by Dr. McCosh. 

New edition, xsmo. y. 6d. 

Stories of the Great Prairies, from the XotcIs of J. F. 

CooPEK. With numerous illustrations. 5*. 

Stories of the Woods, from J. F. Cooper. 5x. 

Sea, from J. F. Cooper. 5^. 

St. George's Chapel, Windsor, or 18 Photographs with de< 
scripcive Letterpress, by Johx Haksikgton. Imp. 4ta 

Story without an End, from the German of Carove, by the 

I^e Mrs. Sarah T. Austin, crown 4to. with 15 exquisite drawings by 
E. V. B., printed in colours in fiicsimile of the original water coHmits, 
and numerous other illustrations, izj. ; morocco, i/. ix. 

square, with illustrations by Harvey. 2s, 6d. 



of the Great March, a Diary of General Sherman's 

Campaign through Georgia and the Carohnas. Numerous illustrations. 
i2mo. cloth, ^s. 6d. 

Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). Dred. Tauchnitz edition. i2mo. 3^; 6d, 

Geography, with 60 illustrations. Square cloth, 41. 6(f, 

House and Home Papers. i2mo. boards, is. ; cloth 

extra, 2S. 6d. 

Little Foxes. Cheap edition, is. ; library edition, 4s, 6^. 

Men of our Times, with portrait. Svo. 12s. 6d, 

Minister's Wooing. 5^. ; cop)n-ight series, is. 6d. ; 



cloth, 2J. 

Old Town Folk. 2s. 6d, 



** This story must make its way, as it is easy to predict it will, by its 
intrinsic merits." — Times. 

" A novel of great power and beauty, and something more than a 
mere novel — we mean that it is worth thoughtful people's reading. . . 
It is a finished literary work, and will well repay the reading." — Literary 
Churchman. 
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Stowe (Mrs. Beecher) Pink and White Tyranny. Small 
post 8vo. y. 6d. 

Queer Little People, is, ; cloth, 2j. 

Religious Poems ; with illustrations. 3X. 6^/. 

Chimney Comer, is, ; cloth, u. 6d, 

The Pearl of Orr*s Island. Crown 8vo. $s, 

Little Pussey Willow. Fcap. 2s, 

(Professor Calvin E.) The Origin and History of 

the Books of the New Testament, Canonical and Apocryphal. 
8vo. Zs. 6d. 

STORY'S (JUSTICE) WORKS: 

Commentaries on the Law of Agency, as a Branch 
of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. 6th Edition. 
8vo. li. lis. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Law of Bailments. 7th Edition. 

8vo. i/. lis. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Law of Bills of Exchange, 

Foreign and Inland, as administered in England and America. 
4th Edition. 8vo. i/. 11s. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Conflict of Laws, Foreign 

and Domestic, in regard to Contracts, Rights, and Remedies, 
and especially in regard to Marriages, Divorces, Wills, Successions, 
and Judgments. 6th Edition. Svo. i/. 12s. 

Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 

States ; with a Preliminary Review of the Constitutional History 
of the Colonies and States before the adoption of the Conistitution. 
3rd Edition. 3 vols. Svo. 2/. 2s. 

Commentaries on the Law of Partnership as a branch 
of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. 6th Edition ; 
by E. H. Bennett. Svo. i/. 11s. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Law of Promissory Notes, 

and Guarantees of Notes and Cheques on Banks and Bankers. 6th 
Edition ; by E. H. Bennett. Svo. i/. lu. 6d. 

Treatise on the Law of Contracts. By William 
W. Story. 4th Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 3/. y. 

Treatise on the Law of Sales of Personal Property. 

3rd Edition, edited by Hon. J. C. Perkins. Svo. 1/. iis. 6d. 

Commentaries on Equity Pleadings and the Inci- 
dents relating thereto, according to the Practice of the Courts of 
Equity of England and America. 7th Edition. Svo. il. iis. 6d. 

Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence as admi- 
nistered in England and America. 9th Edition. 3/. 3^. 
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Suburban Sketches, by the Author of "Venetian Life.*' 

Post 8vo. 6s. 

Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life, by the Author of 

"The Gayworthys," Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. y. 6d, 

Swiss Family Robinson, i2mo. 3J-. 6d. 



AUCHNITZ'S English Editions of German 

Authors. Each volume cloth flexible, 2S. \ or sewed, is. 6d 
The following are now ready : — 

I. On the Heights. By B. Auerbach. 3 vols. 

2. In the Year '13. By Fritz Reuter. i vol. 

3. Faust. By Goethe, i vol. 

4. Undine, and other Tales. By Fouqu€. 1 vol. 

5. L'Arrabiata. By Paul Heyse. i vol. 

6. The Princess, and other Tales. By Heinrich Zschokke. z voL 

7. Lessing's Nathan the 'Wise. 

8. Hacklander's Behind the Counter, translated by Mary Howitt. 

9. Three Tales. By W. Hauff. 

10. Joachim v. Kamern; Diary of a Poor Young Lady. By M. 

Nathusius. 

11. Poems by Ferdinand Freiligrath. Edited by his daughter. 

12. Gabriel. From the German of Paul Heyse. By Arthur Milmak. 

13. The Dead Lake, and other Tales. By P. Heyse. 

14. Through Night to Light. "By Gutzkow. 

15. Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces. By Jean Paul Richter. 

Tauchnitz (B.) German and English Dictionary, Paper,. 

IS. ; cloth, IS. (id. ; roan, ar. 
'• French and English. Paper \s, 6d, ; cloth, 2J, ; 

roan, 2^. 6d, 

Italian and English. Paper, is. (>d, ; cloth, 2s, ; 



roan, zs. 6d. 

Spanish and English. Paper, is, (yd, ; cloth, 2s. ; 



roan, zs. 6d. 



New Testament. Cloth, 2s, ; gilt, 2s. 6d, See New- 
Testament. 

Taylor (Bayard) The Byeways of Europe; Visits by Unfre- 
quented Routes to Remarkable Places. By Bayard Taylor, author 
of "Views Afoot." 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 

Story of Kennett. 2 vols. i6s, 

Hannah Thurston. 3 vols. i/. ^r. 

Travels in Greece and Russia. Post 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

Northern Europe. Post 8vo. Cloth, Ss, 6d» 
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Taylor (Bayard). Egypt and Central Africa, yj. dd, 

A Summer in Colorado. Post 8vo. yj. dd. 

Joseph and his Friend. Post 8vo. loj. (yd, 

Views Afoot. Enamelled boards, u. 6</. ; cloth, 2s. 

See Low's Copyright Edition. 

Tennyson's May Queen ; choicely Illustrated from designs by 
the Hon. Mrs. Boyle. Crown 8 vo. See "Choice Series." sj. 

Thomson (W. M.) The Land and the Book. With 300 

Illustrations. 2 vols. i/. is. 

Tischendorf (Dr.) The New Testament. See New Testa- 
ment. 

Townsend (John) A Treatise on the Wrongs called 

Slander and Libel, and on the remedy, by civil action, for these 
wrongs. 8vo. i/. icxr. 

Twenty Years Ago. (Forming Volume 3 of the John Halifax 
Series of Girls' Books). Small post 8vo. 4r. 

Twining (Miss) Illustrations of the Natural Orders of 
Plants, with Groups and Descriptions. By Elizabeth Twining. 
Reduced from the folio edition, splendidly illustrated in colours from, 
nature. 3 vols. Royal 8vo. 5/. sj. 



NDER the Blue Sky. See Mackay. 
Under the Palms. See Steele. 





ANDENHOFF*S (George), Clerical Assistant, 

Fcap. 3J. (>d. 

— Ladies' Reader (The). Fcap. 5j. 

Varia ; Rare Readings from Scarce Books, by the author of 
" The Gentle Life." Reprinted by permission from the " Saturday Re- 
view," " Spectator," &c. 6j. 

Vaux (Calvert). Villas and Cottages, a new edition, with 

300 designs. 8vo. 15J. 

Viardot (L.) Wonders of Italian Art, numerous photo- 
graphic and other illustrations. Demy 8vo. i2j. td. 

Wonders of Painting, numerous photographs and 



other illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12^. 6^. 

Wonders of Sculpture. Numerous Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo. izs. (>d. 
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AKB ROBIN; a Book about Birds, by John 
BuRsquGHs. Crown 8vo. $«. 

Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a Garden. 

Boards, xx. 6</. ; cloth, ax. (Low's Copyright Series.) 

We Girls ; a Home Story, by the author of " Gayworthys." 
3*. fid, 

Webster (Daniel) Life of, by Geo. T. Curtis. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Cloth. 36X. 
Werner (Carl), Nile Sketches, 6 Views, with Letterpress. 

In Portfolio, Imperial Folio. 3/. lar. 

Wheat on (Henry) Elements of International Law, edited 
by Dana. New «iirion. Imp. 8vo. x/. lox. 

Where is the City ? i2mo. cloth, dr. 

White (J.) Sketches from America. 8vo. 12^. 

VS^hite (R. G.) Memoirs of the Life of William Shake- 
speare. Post 8vo. Cloth, xox. (id, 

Whitney (Mrs.), The Gayworthys. Small post 8vo. 3^. 6fl'. 



Faith Gartney. Small post 8vo. 3J-. 6^. And in Low's 

Cheap Series, xs. 6d. and 2s. 

Hitherto. Small post 8vo. 6^". 

Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite*s Life. [Small post 



Svo. 3J. 6d, 

We Girls. Small post Svo. 3J-. 6cf. 



Wh3rte (J. W. H.) A Land Journey from Asia to Europe. 
Crown Svo. lof. 6d. 

Wonders of Sculpture. See Viardot. 

Worcester's (Dr.), New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary 
of the English Language. Adapted for Library or College Refer- 
ence, comprising 40,000 Words more than Johnson's Dictionary. 4to. 
cloth, 1,834 PP* Price 31^. 6d. well bound ; ditto, half russia, 2/. 2s. 

" The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence ; but with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with fancifulness, — with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and judgment. Worcester's is the 
soberer and safer book, and may be pronounced the best existing English 
Lexicon." — Athemeiivi. 

Words of Wellington, Maxims and Opinions, Sentences 
and Reflections of the Great Duke, gathered from his Despatches, 
Letters, and Speeches (Bayard Series), zs. dd. 



CHISWICK PRESS : — PRINTED BY WHITTINGHAM AND WILKINS, 
TOOKS COrRT, CHANCERY LANE. 
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LOj^"S COPYRIGHT CHEAP EDITIONS 

OF 

AMERfcAN AUTHORS: 

Compiisins Popi. -i byanangemenl mlhtheirAiilhors. 

]. MAtTOTIili l;' .,,J, liy the Author of" The Lamp- 
3. THK GUARDIAN ANGEt, Of ".The Autocrat of the 

Bnwkfafl Table." ' * ' 

J. THE MINISTER'S WOOING. B.v the Author of." Uncle 
Tool's Cabin." 

+ VIEWS AFOOT. By B.lVAKD Tavi.or, 

i. K.VTHRINA, HER LIFE AND ^flNE. By J. G, HoL- 

6. HANS BRINKERi or, Life in Holland. By Mrs. DoDCK. 

7. MEN, •WOMEN, ANU GHOSTS. By Miss Puaps. 

8. SOCIETY- AND SOLITUDE. By Ralph Wau)o 

Emerson. 

9. IIEDGKD IN. By Elizabeth Phelis. 

10. AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By Loltsa B. AlcSTT, 

1. FAITH GARTNEY. 

2. STOWE'S OLD TOWN POIj:. 2J.(3,/.; doth, 3*. 
,!. LOWELL'S STUDY WINDOWS. 

T4. MY SP-MER IN A GAR-DEN. By CHAjiLiji DuatEY 

Each volume complete in itself, price i<. 6^. i-iuuietled flexible covcr.j 
, ._ V' 3S. cloili. ' 

LOJJDON: SAMPSDN LOW, MARSToN. LOW, & SEAJ^/t ' 



CROWN BUILDINGS, l83, FLKET SIKEET. 






